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ATLANTIC EDITIOW 


' BRITAIN SEES 


SILVER LINING 
. TO COAL CLOUD 


Shipping and Automobile 
drades Show Great Activity 
—Big Increase in Savings 


COAL FIELDS SITUATION 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Safety Men Unlikely to Be 
Called Out—Mediation 
Still a Possibility 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Oct. 21—The situation im 
the British coal fields, as a result of 
the federation executive's campaign 
to bring the men back from the 
pits is now so complicated that it is 
exceedingly difficult to forecast the 
events of the next week or two. 
There was some evidence before the 
executive went to Nottingham that 
many miners who have returned to 
work in the past fortnight under the 
growing pressure of poverty have 
openly avowed their intention of pre- 
paring for another struggle when 
circumstances are more favorable. 
These are the men who have re- 
sponded so quickly to the executive's 
appeal to leave the mines again. 
How jong the militant influence will 
last is doubtful. 

The board of guardians, covering 
most of the Nottinghamshire coal 
field, has decided definitely to cut 
off all poor law relief, and this will 


‘make the position of women and 


children so acute that it will be dif- 
ficult for the men to continue their 
resistance long. The nonunionists, 
who are numerous in Nottingham- 
shire, remain at work. 


Predict Continuance 
In South Wales, Yorkshire, Dur- 
ham, Lancashire, and the West of 
Scotiand the idea of resistance is 
still strong and the leaders predict 
that the stoppage will continue well 


into November in these areas, and 
even until Christmas in some parts 
of South Wales and Durham. 

The full effect of the executive's 
campaign will not be seen until next 
week, as meetings all over the Mid- 
lands and in Northumberland are 
just being organized. 

No action ie call out the safety 
men is likely to be taken. The main 
object of the campaign is to test 
finally the possibility of gaining some 
form of co-ordination of district 
agreements. The national leaders now 
realize the hopelessness of demand- 
ing a full‘ pational agreement, but 

SS: ptiit possible to obtain 
mal regulation of 
te before they be- 


“Tee Esrormieest aaa recently made 
semiofiicial soundings to ascertain 
whether this would be possible, and 
the miners’ leaders have gained the 
impression that a last effort at medi- 
lation on these lines @ still a possi- 
bility. Events will show within the 
next two weeks, and probably during 
the meeting of Parliament next week. 
whether there is any foundation -for 
this belief. 


ee Next Step Uncertain 

If all hope disappears and the men 
continue returning to work, despite 
the executive's campaign, the next 


etep probably will be the summoning. 


of a national delegate conference to 
determine whether the men should 
be advised to prolong ‘their resist- 


‘ance, Or go back together on the 


best. district terms obtainable. The 


leaders say that if this is the final 
outcome there can be no possibility 
of a future peace in the coal] industry. 

A silver lining to the British coal 
trade cloud appears in statements 
published here. These concern the 


shipping trade, the automobile busi- : 
ness and thrift. In shipping there is | h 
a big rise in freight rates for the x " 


and wheat: 


conveyance of coal 
across the Atlantic from the United 
States. This is reported to be enab- 
ling British ships to earn good 
profits eyen when they have pro- 
ceeded from English ports in bal- 
last. In some cases they are now re- 
ceiving 37s. per ton where last May 
they had to be contented with 14s. 
Passenger traffic across the North 
Atlantic has also developed with the 
improvements in the cheap passage 
arrangements. | 
Big Trade in Automobiles 

Figures for the White Star, Cu-' 
nard, Canadian Pacific and United 
States Lines noW published show 


246,000 passengers carried from 


during the past eight months, com- 
pared with 219,000 in the same 
period last year. In automobiles a 
big business is also being done. A 


_ Statement published upon the eve of 


the annual automobile show which 
opens here claims orders have al- 
ready been placed for 225,000 British 
cars, valued at £55,000,000 for de- 
livery in 1927. 

Regarding thrift, Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. 
Seely, chairman of the National Sav- 


’ {ngs Committee, in a statement, says 


that the amount invested in Great 
Britain in small sums increased dur- 
the past 10 years from £308,- 
mages ole eg odebee As an exam- 
le of what this means in the lives of 
people, General Seely quoted 

the case of don, a town in Wilt- 
here the Great Western Rail- 

ing stock is made. Here 55 


every 100 householders now iH 


homes wherein they live. 
. The Post Office Savings Bank de- 
throughout Great Britain dur- 
the same period rose from £190,- 
, to £280,000,000, trustee Sav- 


- ings Bank deposits increased from 


$64,000,000 to £82,000,000 and build- 
‘gng society accounts from £ 64,000,000 


| 


Wage Increase Given 
to Rail Shop Crafts 


By the Associated Press 
Philadelphia 

HE Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company has announced an 
increase of three cents an hour in 
the rate of wages to be paid to all 
classes of shop crafts employees. 
The increase is retroactive to Oct. 
16. Approximately 43,000 men are 
affected. The employees include 
helpers and apprentices. A state- 
ment by the company said the 
wage tonferences were held be.- 
tween the railroad management 
and duly elected representatives 
of the shop crafts employees. 


DRASTIC TARIFF 
CHANGE OPPOSED 
BY INDUSTRIES 


Consensus of State Confer- 
ence Links High Pay and 
Protection Policy 


Consensus at the eleventh annual 
meeting of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts in its second and 
last session today at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel was against any drastic change 
in the present tariff system fa regard 
to foreign trade as outlined by a 
group of European financiers and 
American bankers who urged a tariff 
reduction to increase international 
trade. 

Several manufacturers expressed 
their views on the subject to a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor just before the morning ses- 
sion on finance, banking, credit, and 
foreign trade opened. Round-table 
discussion was conducted by Prof. 
Charles J. Bullock, chairman of the 
Harvard committee on economic re- 
search. The session was in charge 
of W. Irving Bullard, newly elected 
treasurer of the organization. 

Coasts Are Compared 

Professor Bullock, who has just 
returned from an extensive trip to 
the west coast, was asked in the 
round table discussion whether he 
found the Atlantic or the Pacific 
coast to be more prosperous. He 
said that California was experienc- 
ing a boom, but that the lumber in- 
dustry in Washington and Oregon 
was not up to normal. Tracing the 
differences between the two coasts, 
Professor Bullock said: 

“The Atlantic has to work for 
everything that it gets, while the 
Pacific with its vast natural re- 
sources of agriculture, minerals, oil 
and forests, will continue to thrive 
just so long as it can draw upon 
these raw materials. From the Vir- 
ginia capes northward one can reap 
only what is put into the mills. Not 
so on the Pacific. All one has to do 
there is step into the land of bounty 
and plenty and draw upon its vast 
resources.’ 


Credit Buying Differentiated “ 
There is considerable amount of 
unemployment in California, added 


jthe economist, but this is no fault 


of the State since many persons 
flocked there without any applica- 
tion for work beforehand.” They just 


went and trusted to good fortune to 
see them through. The result was 
that there were more people than 
there was work. But this is no indi- 
cation of bearish times. 

Mr. Bullard asked if Professor Bul- 
lock could reconcile himself to in- 
stallment buying of necessities for 
personal consumption, to which the 
latter replied in the affirmative, pro- 
viding it was only in a case of emer- 
gency. “It is perfectly legitimate to 
pay for a home on time and every- 


| 


one ought to own one,” declared the 
economist; “but I do not sanction 
installment plan for luxuries, 
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Commercial Arbitration Survey 
in Connecticut to Be Started 


Yale School of Law Announces That Work Will Begin 
Under Direction of Professor Sturges Assisted 
by Two Graduates of the Class of 1926 


_ NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 21 (Spe- 
cial)—A survey of the status of com- 
mercial arbitration in Connecticut is 
to be made under the direction of 
Prof. Wesley A. Sturges of the 


Yale School of Law, the university 
announced today. Two fellowships 
have been created by the American 
Arbitration Society, the holders of 
which will perform the necessary 
field work. The faculty has appointed 
Harry Leo Nair of New Britain, 
Conn., and Monroe Oppenheimer of 
St. Louis, Mo., both graduates of the 
| Yale School of Law in the class of 
1926, to conduct the survey. 

The-’investigators will include in 
their report a statement of the con- 
dition of court calendars in Connec- 
ticut, with particular attention to the 
number of cases pending in the state, 
city and district courts. They will 
also indicate any delay incident to 
hearing and determining new cases. 
An analysis will be made of the 
number of pending cases which are 
commercial; that is, involving ques- 
tions of quality, price, time of deliv- 
ery and other matters which might 
properly be made the subject of* 
arbitration. The report will tell if 
any efforts are being made to relieve 
the calendars, and will give an ac- 
count of any such action taken by 
judges, such as conciliation of par- 
ties, or by apch organizations as 
legal aid societies. An effort will be 
made to ascertain whether legal aid 
societies deal with commercial dis- 
putes other than between employers 
and employees. 

In telling of the aims of the sur- 
veys, and what it is expected will be 
accomplished, Professor Sturges to- 
day said: 

“The chief purpose of the survey 
is to procure data which will be use- 
ful to those who may desire to study 
commercial arbitration. The result 
should be of special assistance to 
commercial and trade organizations 
which may be concerned in further- 
ing the practice of arbitration in Con- 
necticut. 

“A part of the report will cover an 
analysis of the Connecticut law gov- 
erning common law and statutory 
arbitrations of commercial disputes. 
A comparative analysis will be made 
of the Connecticut states on the sub- 


ject and the statutes recently enacted 
in other states, particularly those of 
New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts,, Oregon, Territory of Hawaii, 
and the United States Arbitration 
Act, all enacted since 1920, which 
fall into one general class, and the 
statutes of Wisconsin and Illinois 
and the Uniform Arbitration Law 
recommended by the Commissioners 
on Uniform Law, which differ in 
many important respects from the 
statutes first mentioned. 

“Another part of the survey will 
embrace and report on the use of 
arbitration by commercial and trade 
organizations throughout the State. 
Conditions of commercial litigation 
in the courts will also be investigated 
and studied with a view of reporting 
upon the dispatch with which those 
cases are handled, how they are dis- 
posed of, causes for delays, if there 
are delays, and the cost of such liti- 
gation. 

“Similar surveys will be: con- 
ducted during the coming year in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Alabama, 
California, Washington, Michigan, 
and Ohio. If is the plan of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association to con- 
solidate and publish the reports of 
these several surveys.” 

Monroe Oppenheimer received his 
preparatory training at the Town- 
send Harris Hall High School, and 
in 1925 received the B. A. degree, 
cum laude, from the College of the 
City of New York, being elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. He entered the 
Yale School of Law in the third- 
year class in 1925, and received the 
degree of LL.B. cum laude in June 
of this year. He is a member of the 
Order of the Coif, the national honor 
— society for honor students in 
aw. 

Harry Leo Nair prepared for Yale 
at the New Britain High School. He 
received the degree of B. A. from 
Yale College in 1924, having won 
high oration appointments in his 
senior and junior years, including 
election to Phi Beta Kappa, in his 
senior year. He graduated from the 
Yale School of Law in the class of 
1926, having been book review edi- 
tor of the Yale Law Journal. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. cum 
laude, and is also a member of the 
Order of the Coil. 


ADMINISTRATION 
FAVORS TARIFF 
CUTS IN EUROPE 


World Bankers’ Manifesto 
Not Applicable to Amer- 
ica, Is Mellon View 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21—The inter- 
national tariff manifesto signed by 
European and American bankers was 
the occasion of a conference between 
President Coolidge and Andrew Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
conclusion of which it was announced 
that Mr. Mellon would probably is- 
sue a statement clearing up the va- 
rious points raised in connection 


‘with the campaign for world-wide re- 


ductions of tariff walls. 

Thée Administration has had time 
to study the document, and has come 
to the conclusion that it is not in- 
tended to apply to the United States, 
but only to the nations of Europe 
which have overlooked their com- 
mon interests by erecting tariffs, 
embargoes and other obstacles to 
trade, it was stated at the Treasury 
Department. 

It was also emphasized by Mr. 
Mellon that he knew nothing of the 
manifesto until the press reports 
appeared. J. P. Morgan, whose name 
appears at the head of the American 


bankers’ group who signed the ducu- 
ment, had several conferences with 
Mr Mellon while the two were on 
their way to Europe on the same 
boat last summer, but Mr. Meilon 
received no intimation that such 
action was contemplated. 


-To Clear Up Misconceptions 
In the statement which Mr. Mellon 


“4B iis said to be contemplating an at- 


5B 
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_ Cloud 


tempt will be made to clear up vari- 
ous misconceptions and to answer 
criticisms of the Administration's in- 
terpretation of the manifesto. It is 
understood that the Administration 
believes the criticism of European 
tariffs as detrimental to progress is 
entirely justified, but that the “prin- 


-iciple of unobstructed trade,” which 
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2 | is advocated for Hurope, could not be 


applied to the United. States with- 


H out serious consequences. 


European states have common in- 
terests, according to this view, and a 


3iset of problems entirely different 
3 | from those facing America. The erec- 


tion of tariff walls between BEuro- 
pean nations is analogous to the im- 
posing of tariffs by each separate 
state of the Union, driving an artifi- 
cial wedge between groups whose in- 


19 | terests are common, it was explained. 


European countries are on the same 
plane as regards wages, standards of 
living and methods of production; a 
remedy applicable to thése states, 
based on a sound economic funda- 
mental, could not be applied to a 
nation whose conditions are radically 
different. 

It is believed that Mr. Mellon will 
uidertake to explain the conse- 
quences of applying this tariff theory 


5 {to the United States, as has already 


been urged in some quarter's. 
Another statement made in con- 


, nection with the manifesto, but 


which itz way ie in Administra- 
tion circles, is that the removal of 
the American tari against European 
goffods would assist the recovery of 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 6) 


VIRGINIA INVITES 
NEW ENGLANDERS TO 
BE SPECIAL GUESTS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct: 21—Gover- 


GASOLINE TAX 
URGED BY REAL 
ESTATE BOARDS 


Massachusetts Association 
Also Goes on Record for 
Municipal Economies 


WORCESTER, Mass., Oct. 21 
(Special) — Resolutions favoring a 
tax on gasoline, strict economy in 
expenditure on the part of munici- 
palities, opposing the recommenda- 
tion the National Association of 
R Estate Boards for a uniform 


foreclosure Jaw, and expressing firm 
fait® in New England’s industrial 
future, were passed at the closing 
session today of the third annual 
convention of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

It was said that a tax on gasoline 
is the most direct and equitable 
method of distributing a portion of 
the burden of taxation and a means 
of relieving real estate to some ex- 
tent from the excessive taxation to 
which it is now subjected. 

The association went on record as 
in favor of the reduction of munici- 
pal activities to the absolute assen- 
tials of community life. The member 
boards are urged to study the 
finances and operations of their sev- 
eral municipalities and to help 
create an intelligent and informed 
interest in local affairs. 

A resolution was adopted warning 
investors, savings banks and other 
financial institutions that conserva- 
tive and solid appraisals are the 
only solid basis of mortgage invest- 
ments and that the tendency to ap- 
praise property at too high a value 
is dangerous and if continued will 
lead to definite and decisive losses 
in the future. 


Officers Elected 


Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: President, Maurice F. 
Reidy of Worcester; vice-president, 
Howard Whitcomb of Boston; sec- 
retary, Reginald M. Hull of Boston; 
treasurer, Charles E. Lee of Boston; 
directors, Henry L. Blanchard af 
Brockton, Edwin J. Cole of Fall 
River, Bion T. Wheeler of Spring- 
field, Ernest M.° Folger of Lynn, 
John E. Granfield of Chicopee, 
Charles A. Kabley of Worcester, 
Harry O. Peterson of Salem, Frank 
H. Purington of Boston, Roland B. 
Snow of Chatham and John H. Woods 
of Holyoke. 

Knowledge, energy and construc- 
tive imagination are the three essen- 
tials to success in the realty busi- 
ness, according to Parker Webb of 
Boston who was one of the speakers 
at the closing session today. His 
subject was, “How to Show Busi- 
ness Property.” 

“The power of the realtor to ren- 
der permanently satisfactory ser-. 
vice varies directly with his knowl- 


nors from the New England States 
and fifty of the leading manufactur- 


ers from that region will confer 
with Gov. Harry F. Byrd and the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
at Fredericksburg, Va., if the invita- 
tions that have been sent out by Gov- 
ernor Byrd and Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce are accepted. 

The purpose of the conference 
which is to be held on November 5, 
6 and 7, is the same as that of three 
previous conferences, the develop- 
ment of social and business relations 
between Virginia and New England. 
The historic Mansfield Counfry Club 
at Fredericksburg has been offered 
for the use of the visitors. 

Virzinia’s importance’ through 
Hampton Roads, to the New Eng- 
lend states, large users of Virginia 
and West Virginia coals, has been 
stressed in the preceding conferences 
which have been held in New Eng- 
land, with the exception of the first, 
which occurred in Virginia, in the 
fall of 1924. 


‘edge of the business,” he said. 


“All 
the knowledge in the world, however, 
is of absolutely no avail unless its 
possessor has the energy and per- 
sistence to make the proper use 
of it.” 

“The real problem before New 
Englandeis to get her people to ap- 
preciate fhe exact situation regard- 
ing New England industry, and then 
to put the facts to work,” said John 
F. Tinsley, general manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
in addressing the association last 
night. He spoke on “The Industrial 
Situation in New England.” 

Opportunity of Banks 

He declared that the banks have a 
great opportunity in impressing upon 
their customers the need of a new 
viewpoint in conducting industry in 
New England. 

“If our banks, before making 
loans, had a competent industrial 
engineer go over an applicant's 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column 1) 


Where and When Do We Eat 


Becomes Query at Harvard 


Memorial Hall Is Gone and President Lowell Feels 


“Gobble-and-Git”’ 


Places Not Suitable—Crimson 


Offers Three Prizes for Suggestions 


_ 


The Harvard Crimson has offered 
three prizes for a practical plan pro- 
viding the university not with bigger 
but with better eating places, not 
with busier eating places but with 
more leisurely ones; a place where 
good food and decorous serving may 
meet and establish the foundation of 
a lasting and pleasant acquaintance- 
ship. 

President Lowell began it. He 
wrote a letter to the overseers of 
Harvard University in which he 
pointed out that the quick lunch sys- 
tem, the “sunny-side up” emporiums, 
and the fetch-and-carry palaces were 
not the ideal for college youth. 

Two years ago this fall Memorial 
Hall was closed. The students com- 
plained for decades about the viands 
at Memorial Hall, but they ate the 
food, and when the great hall, with 
its stained glass windows and the 
‘echoing vault of its great roof be- 
came the storehouse of memories of 
a thousand-and-one meals, there was 
missing of it. 

The university has now two units 
serving food, the Freshman Halls 
and the Harvard Union. The Fresh- 
man Halls grow better and better 
in the matter of victualing students, 
but, so far as the university at large 
is concerned, who wants to be a 
freshman? The Union is, as the stu- 
dents say, so-so. Some. incline to fhe 
opinion that it is here that eating 
in a rush is brought to a fine art. 

What are the possibilities, outside, 
of course, those which will dawn 
upon students eager to enter the 
contest for the prize? Memorial Hall 
can no longer ‘be considered. 
renaissance of Memorial Hall as 


banquet hall can take place. It is not 


only because of practical difficulties. 
This modern day is a day when such 
things are best done in the lighter 
vein, and students assert that they 
defy anyone to do anything at all in 
a lighter vein in Memorial Hall. 

It remains, therefore, for some 
plan to be arranged which will pro- 
vide central locations, attractive 
buildings and rooms with dining 
rooms in keeping with the beautiful 
item of the floors in the restored 
Massachusetts Hall, for instance. The 
decoration of the floors was super- 
vised by President Lowell himself. 
They are very amusing and attrac- 
tive floors, and students are heard 
to say it’s a pity that the same kind 
attention could not be paid to the 
matter of pleasant places for meals. 

The Crimson makes no sugges- 
tions. It merely offers its prize and 
opens a free-for-all contest. The 
Crimson is altruistic and it desires 
not to see students shackled longer 
by trays and improbable cutlery and 
the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow which is an unoccupied 
table, curious devices of vegetables 
and fruits and meals snatched in 
atmospheres to which no ore should 
be expected to become accustomed. 
The university explicitly under- 
takes to fit men for the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of later life. 

In fact, the Crimson has gone s0 
far as to offer three prizes, one of 
$25, the second of $15 and the third 
of $10. Editors and employees of the 
Crimson are barred from engaging in 
the contest. And when the tumult 
and the shouting has subsided it is 
hoped that the Crimson will have 
succeeded in enticing at least one 
practical plan from the smouldering 


&\ sensibilities of three Harvard stu- 
dents 


Calls for More Leisure re for the ork 
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OR. V. 8 GAVERNITZ 


Benefits of Five Day Week 
Seen by German Economist 


Shorter Hours, Continued High Wages, More 


Leisure Time, Will Aid 


Worker and Employer 


Alike, He Says 


Shorter hours, continued high 
wages, and more leisure time wal 
spent, as sought in Henry Ford's 
new five-day working week, should 
prove a boon alike to employer and 


labor, in the view of Dr. V. S8. 
Gavernitz, distinguished German 
economist, who is visiting in Bos- 
ton on a tour of the United States 
for the Institute of International 
Education. 

As the guest of the Boston Uni- 
versity Schools of Theology and Re- 
ligious. Education today, Dr. Gaver- 
nitz addressed a group of several 
hundred students at morning chapel 
on the life work of the Methodist 
leader, John Wesley, particularly 
in its economic and social aspects, 

Following his inspiring treatment 
of this religious subject, he turned 
to discuss with equal conviction and 
interest the relations of labor and 
capitalist and the problems of free 
trade, in an interview with a repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“The essential requirement to Mr. 
Ford’s program,” he explained, “will 
be to insure that the additional time 
afforded for leisttre is, used con- 
structively. The abolition of the 
saloon through prohibition in the 
United States has vastly improved4 
the conditions of labor, and it is 
likely that the absence of the saloon 
has paved the way for the very re- 
duction of the working week with 
which Mr. Ford is experimenting.” 


Question of Tariff 
From his experience as a profes- 
sor of economics, and his more re- 
cent studies of European economic 
and social conditions as an official 
of the Institute of International Edu- 


cation, Dr. Gavernitz holds the opin- 
ion that reciprocal tariff reductivn’‘ 
between the United States and Euro- 
pean nations, whereby the economic 
barriers between these countries 
would be lowered, would open virtu- 
ally untapped markets for American 
manufacturers. 

He commended the tariff manifesto 
signed by a group of international 
bankers and urgingsfreer world trade 
as the expression of a goal ideal for 
économic prosperity of all nations. 
It was his view, however, that the 
propasal is somewhat premature, 
since American manufacturers as a 
whole are apparefitly not ready to 
accept such a move. He suggested 
that tariff reduction should be by a 
graded revision, and that as. free 
world trade is gradually made. ef 
fective,,its advantages will prove 
themselves. 

“Many industries in the United 
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States,” Dr. Gavernitz added, “can 
substantially augment their exported 
products if European nations can be 
brought to reduce their tariffs. I am 
sure that there would not be a single 
native automobile in Germany to- 
day if there was not such a high 
tariff against them. They would all 
come from the United States. I 
wish that I could take an American 
car back with me, but the customs 
duty would be exorbitant. It is 
clear that the European tariffs offer 
a great drawback to the development 
of American economic life. 
Must Be Reciprecal 

“It necessarily follows, however, 
that to lower the tariff of other na- 
tions, American manufacturers must 
make similar adjustments with their 
own tariff policy. It must be recipro- 
cal, for the advantages of such re- 
vision would be reciprocal. 

When Dr. Gavernitz, a genial and 
kindly scholar addressed the etu- 
dents of Boston University he was 


| greeted by Dean Albert C. Knudsen 


as a man whose presence in the 
United States is cementing still 
further German-American friendship. 
For two more weeks he will visit 
leading American cities in the inter- 
ests of international educational co- 
operation. 


COTTON INSTITUTE 
HONORS MR’ LIPPITT 


Elected Chairman of. Board 


of Directors 


NEW YORK (#)—Henry F. Lipritt 
of Providence, R. I., formerly United 
States Senator, who. has served as 
temporary president of the Cotton- 


Textile Institute, Inc., since its for- 
mation in July, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the institute. Election of a presi- 
dent was indefinitely postponed. 

In the meantime the work of the 
organization will be carried on by 
George A. Sloan, who was elected 
secretary, under the direction of the 
executive committee. Stuart W. 
Cramer, president of the Cramerton 
Mills, Inc., of Cramerton, N..C., and 
Robert Amory, president of the Bos- 
ton. Manufacturing Company, of 
Waltham, Mass., and the New Bed- 
ford Spinning Company, New Bed- 
ford, were elected vice-presidents. 
Gerrish H. Millikan of the Dalas 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
was named treasurer. 

Mr. Lippitt urged the institute to 
organize the entire cotton manufac- 
turing industry into “one price asso- 
ciations” enabling every manufac- 
turer to have comprehensive infor- 
mation at all times about market 
conditions of his particular product. 
He also urged further standardiza- 
tion of cotton manufacturers and de- 
velopment of better markets at home 
and abroad. 


SPECIAL: PERMIT GIVEN - 
FOR LEGION PARADE 


With the sanction of the Boston’ 
Chamber of Commerce and the offi- 
cials of the Retail Board of that or- 
ganization, Mayor Nichols announced 
yesterday that for the American 
Legion an exception is to be made 
in the rules restricting the routes of 
public parades. On Armistice Day 
the: Legion will be permitted to 
march through Park, Tremont and 
Boylston Streets, 

The Mayor explained that while 
Armistice Day is not a legal holiday 
in this state and the regulations re- 
stricting the routes of parades to 
Back Bay streets very largely would 
prevent a down-town pageant, he had 
told the Legion’s officials that if the 
business men of the. commercial 
center did not — he would grant 
the desired — 


|ALLEGED TO 


ONMILK SERVICER 


Statistician Says. Roads Da 
Not Distribute Operat- - 
ing Cost Equably 


$120,000,000 ANNUAL 
OVERCHARGE, HE SAYS 


Declares 20 Per Cent Increas¢ 
in Rates Not Justified by ~ 
Carriers’ Own Figures ~~ 


More than a fair proportion of 
operating cost is charged to milk 
service in the cost statements made 
by New England railroads to support 
a 20 per cent increase in milk rates, 
John H. Libby of ‘Washington, statis- 
ticilan engaged by the dairy interests, 
asserted in the hearing on the sub- 
ject which was resumed today before 
E. I. Lewis of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

An overcharge of about $120,000,- 
000 per year in operating expenses 
of all the New England carriers, 
was alleged by Mr. Libby. He based 
this figure on the amounts by which 
he said the operating expenses of 
the New England carriers should be 
reduced by the exclusion of various 
items not properly chargable in 
whole or in part to the cost of o 
ating the milk service for June, 19 
which was taken as a test month. 
This figure Mr. Libby said he ob- 
tained by multiplying the mileage of 
Toads not used in the milk service 
by the average.operating expenses 
per mile. 

Mr. Libby aimed vigorous criti 
cisms especially at the “car foot 
mile’ formula used by the carriers 
in allocating their costs as between 
milk service and passenger, express 
and mail service. This formula, 
which takes as its unit one foot of 
car length moved one mile, gives only 
a distorted and unfair reflection 
cost ratios, he said. 


Vital Elements Disregarded 
Train-operating cost, Mr. Libby 
said, referring to testimony of some 
of the carriers’ own witnesses, varies 
with the weight and speed of Arains, 


as well as the distance traveled. He 
then pointed out that, as car length 
is not an index of loaded weight, the 


“car-foot mile” formula leaves out 


of consideration at least two of the 
three vital elements in determining 
the cost of transportation. 

The apportionment of railroad 
costs as a whole on this formula re- 
sults also, he said, in certain cost 
accounts being charged partly to 
milk service whose use is not at all 
involved in running milk trains. 
Interest on investment in pas~- 
senger stations and maintenance of 
way On many miles of track, both 
main line and siding, over which 
milk trains never run, are among 
these accounts. 

Milk service involves no use of 
passenger stations except, perhaps, 
a space at the end of the platform 
where the cans are piled, he pointed 
out, adding from his observation 
that in many cases the baggage 
master does not use his desk in the 
station for making out milk way- 
bills, but leaves that work. to the 
creameryman. . 

Overcharges in Maintenance Alleged 
Mr. Libby also alleged that the ap- 
plication of this formula results in 
overcharges to the milk service in 
the accounts of maintenance of 
equipment. and structures, invest- 
ment in road and equipment, and in 
general and traffic expenses. In this 
last class, Mr. Libby said that the 
milk traffic was charged part of the 
costs of soliciting new business, al- 
though there was only one railroad 
which solicited milk business. 

He believed also that there was lit- 
tle reason to apply any considerable 
portion of salaries for management 
to the milk traffic expense, as his 
observations indicated that rail ex-~- 
ecutives gave little time to the plan- 
ning of the milk service. 

Asserting that the milk service is 
the poorest and most antiquated class 
of service givén by several of the 
New England roads, he remarked that 
perhaps this alleged neglect of it by 
the officials was the cause. 

With Mr. Lewis sat Leonard Fy 
Hardy, and Lewis Goldberg, of the 
Massachusetts Public Utility Come 
mission; F. E. Mullen, examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and W. E. Griggs, chief, rate section, 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion. Mr. Libby was examined in 
direct testimony by John T. Finerty, 
counsel] for the milk interests. 


CANADIAN LIQUOR 
SITUATION DECRIED 


Ontario Woman Talks to W. C. 
T. U. of New Hampshire 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Oct. 21 (4) 

—‘Government control of liquor 
traffic in Canada is a great economie 
waste and is retarding the progress 
and prosperity of the Dominion,” said 
Mrs. Gordon Wright of London, On 
speaking at the annual convention o 
the New Hampshire W. C. T. U. 

The system icreases violation of 
the liquor laws, promotes drinking 
among young men and women and 
increases vice and bootlegging, Mrs. 
Wright declared. The Quebec law 
she termed the “blackest and vam 
enactment ever made.” 

She pictured Canada’s present post. 
tion as dark, but predicted a prot 
perous future, when the n 
shall have followed the of: 
United States and passed a 
prohibition law. The five provinces. 
where the Government controls the 
liquor traffic are undergoing an in- 
crease of lawlessness, she 
Canada, she said, needs a thorougl 


housecleaning which should begin ls 
the legislative mony: 3 
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-PAY-AS-YOU-GO0 
POLICY PLED@ED 
BY OGDEN MILLS 


Contrasts “Coolidge Econ- 
omy” With Smith Regime 
of “Extravafrance” 


By a Staff’ Correspondent 

NEWARK, N. Y., Oct. 21—“Cool- 
idge economy” at Washington was 
contrasted with Governor Smith's 
alleged waste and inefficiency at Al- 
bany by Ogden L. Mills, Republican 
candidate for Governor, in a series 
of speeches before farmers of Wayne 
County. “While the federal taxes of 
the nation have been reduced through 
the agency of the Coolidge adminis- 
tration at the capital, Governor 
Smith has been increasing the bond- 
ed indebtedness of New York tax- 
payers,” he declared. He asserted 
that New York, under Tammany 
leadership has gone “borrowing 
mad.” He used the economy practiced 
in Massachusetts to compare condi- 
tions in New York. 

Mr. Mills spent a day of arduous 
campaigning in driving home the les- 
son of the sound and businesslike 
policy, applied at Washington, in 
contrast with the liberality.of expen- 
ditures in New York state. He spoke 
to sympathetic audiences. He 
pledged himself, in case of election, 
to a pay-as-you-go policy in state 
affairs. 


Cites Massachusetts Case 

“From 1919 to 1926,” he said, “the 
expenditures of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts increased just 33 
per cent. From 1919 to 1926 the 
expenditures of the State of New 
York increased 122 per cent. But 
here is the significant fact: During 
that same period Massachusetts paid 
for all capital expenditures from 
current revenue. That is to say, it 
built its schools,-prisons and high- 
ways, without borrowing a penny. 

“In fact, during this period Massa- 
chusetts has reduced its public debt 
by 50 per cent from 1921 to 1926.” If 
we include bonds authorized though 
not issued, we have increased ours 
by 290 per cent. Massachusetts has 
followed the pay-as-you-go policy. 
New York has gone borrowing mad.” 

Mr. Mills attacked Governor Smith 
for “deriding Coolidge economy.” The 
Washington tax cut, he said, had re- 
duced the actual amount of money 
collected from the nation’s taxpayers. 
Continuing, Mr. Mills said: 

“Take the issue of pay-as-you-go 
as against the borrowing method. 
How can the vices and weaknesses 
of the latter be better illustrated 
than by the financjal history of the 
City of New York under Tammany 
control, and how better can we judge 
what similar control must mean to 
our state finances? 

“Tammany Hall is the Democratic 
Party program which it has made its 
. own. We are entitled to know why 
Tammany Hall desires so ardently 
the operation of utilities by munici- 
pality and State. Is it for efficiency 
and economy?” 

On the other hand, the alleged tax 
cut which the Governor credits to 
his own administration, Mr. Mills 
said has not reduced the aggregate 
amount of money which is taken in 
by the State. 


Attacks Tammany Hall 


Turning to the example of New 
York State, Mr. Mille launched into a 
bitter attack on Tammany Hall. 
“How can economy of Government 
be obtained,” he asked “when the 
acknowledged leader of Tammany, 
Alfred E. Smith, sits in the Gover- 
nor’s chair at Albany?” 

Mr. Mills said in part: “Why, the 
only efficiency they know is a kind 
of easy going routine, and as for 
economy they deride it. 

“When an organization of this 
character seeks to extend the powers 
of government so as to include 
business organizations employing 
thousands of men; when it does so at 
the very moment it is seeking to add 
contro] of the state government to its 
complete mastery of a great city, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the real 
purpose is a vast increase of the 
organization itself. 

“I promise, if elected, that all I 
have of energy, of experience, of 
ability will be devoted to a single 
cause and with a single purpose of 
giving to the people of the State the 
best government of which I am 
capable. I shall enter the office of 
Governor unhampered by personal 
ambitions or by obligations to any 
man or to any organization.” 


Le Oe Ae. Bee &. A* 7 
EVENTS TONIGHT 

Free public lecture, “A West Indian 
Winter,” by Francis Henry Wade, Bos- 
ton Public Library, 8. 

Octoher meeting of the Boston Cham- 
ber of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Chamber of Commerce, 
dinner, 6:30. 

Address, “Raising the Sunken Sub- 
marine S-51," by Lieut.-Commander Ed- 
ward Elisberg, U. S. N., Boston City 
Club, organ recital, 7:30. 

Food fair. Horticultural Hall, 1 to 

. 10, extends cote Saturday. 

Address, “Stabilizing Business Through 
Waste Elimination,” fifth annual man- 
agement meeting, auspices of Associated 

Industries”of Massachusetts, Hotel Ven- 
dome, 6. 
Musie 


Symphony Hall—New 
monic Orchestra, &:15. 
—— Opera House—‘'lLa Gioconda,” 
Jordan Hall—Willard Amison, tenor, 


Theaters 


wm 


York Philhar- 


B. F. Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 

Hollis—Otis Skinner, &:15. 

Majestic—“The Student Prince,” &:15. 

Park—Craig’s Wife,” %:18. 

ee he Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” 
©: 15. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 

Meeting of Bradford Academy Alumne2, 

Copley-Plaza. reception, 12, luncheon, 1. 
ree tour, Museum of Fine Arts, 1). 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts 

exhibition, Copley-Plaza. 
Musie 

Symphony Hali—Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra, 2:30. 
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(1) Why is annexation to the United States opposed by Canadians? 


(2) How are luminous cushions and 


(3) Who are the main pillars.in English cricket? 
(4) For what is Lord Oxford most favorably known? 


(5) What makes an essay? 


(6) What is the “Enemy” in Pollock's play? 


These Questions Were Answered in 
: Yesterday's MONITOR 


“. 


SO re re en Se 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MEN 
DRAW UP FAR-REACHING REPORT 


j 
m « 


—Editorial Page 
pillows made? 

—Women’s Enterprises Page 

—S8portse Page 

—Book Page 


—The Home Forum 


—HEditorieal Pege 
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Chataber of Commerce Demands Protection of Foreigner, 
Absolute Freedom of Travel and Other 
Radical Measures 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


By Special Cable , 

PARIS, Oct. 21—Despite the criti- 
cisms, American and European, the 
demand of bankers, business men, 
and industrialists for the abolition of 
trade barriers between countries is 
renewed, and the International 
Chamber of Commerce follows up 
the manifestoes of the economists by 
further resounding blows. The 
Chamber in the Paris meeting laid 
stress on the seriousness of the sit- 
uation created by the number and 
height of the tariff walls around Bu- 
ropean countries, and called for the 
abolition of the restrictions of trade. 

Sir Arthur Balfour, the steel man- 
ufacturer, has drawn wp a report 
which was approved by a committee 
of the Chamber, and whfch is to be 
presented to the economic confer- 
ence of the League of Nations. It is 
asked in the midst of the expository 
matter: 

1. That the rights of foreigners be 
secured by uniform laws under an 
international convention. 

2: Compulsory visés to be abol- 
ished because they hamper the 
movements of business men, and 
affect invisible exports by reducing 
the tourist trade. 

3. The standardization of railway 
rolling stock. 

4. The immediate ratification of 
the League of Nations freedom of 
ports convention. 

5. Air transport to be freed of the 
formalities which hamper develop- 
ment. 

6. The liberty to purchase raw 
material without taxation, besides 
the abolition of export duties. 

7. Tariff changes by decree or 
reclassification to be taboo. 

8. Interrfational industrial en- 
tentes to be extended, thus eliminat- 
ing competition and providing steady 
employment, reducing costs and 
lowering prices. 


Economists’ Views Supported 


Sir Alan Anderson. delivered an 
address which entirely supports ‘the 
view of the economists. Particularly 
did he contrast the prosperity of 
the United States, with its stable 
currency and no internal barriers, 
with the unfavorable condition in 
Europe, divided by 28 frontiers and 
pervaded with inflation. Generally, 
though there are exceptions, Europe 
reports depression, (under-employ- 
ment and insufficient exports. Even 
where there is full employment it 
is due to the artificial prosperity of 
inflation. Nations must presently 
stabilize. England was affected by 
the perturbation on the Continent. 
Outrageous protectionism was prac- 
ticed. Trade was checked in order 
that each state should make every- 
thing for itself and sell freely but 
never buy. 

It was hinted that if the barriers 
were not broken, then traditionally 
free-trading countries like Englan 
would be forced themselves lo take 
up weapons. Europe, in size, popu- 
lation, variety of climate, range of 
production, skill and enterprise in 
industry, was not inferior to Amer- 
ica, therefore it was the existence 
of the customs boundaries which 
obviously were to blame. The free 
movement of goods, men and ideas 
was in part a definition of civiliza- 
tion. There was another side to 
these repeated affirmations. 


French Explanation 


For example, international group- 
ings like the European steel trust 
appear to be regarded with suspicion 
by the American delegates. Again, 
the French signatories of the mani- 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


C. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicinity: Fair tonight and 
Friday ; probably frost tonight; slightly 
warmer Friday afternoon; moderate 
westerly winds shifting to east and 
south Friday. 

Southern New England: Fair tonight 
and Friday; light frost near the coast 
and heavy in the interior tonight; fresh 
northwest winds diminishing. 

Northern New England: Partly cloudy 
tonight and Friday, not much chan 
in temperature; heavy frost tonight in 
New Hampshire and Vérmont i 
weather clears; fresh northwest winds 
possibly strong at times on the Maine 
coast. 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
38 Memphis 4 

Montreal 
Nantucket 
New Orleans .. 
New York 
Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh 4 
Portland, Me... 34 

Des Moines .... Portiand, Ore... 

Eastport 

Galveston 


H 

Jacksonville ... 
Kaneas City ... 
Los Angeles ... 


High Tides at Boston 
Thursday, 11:16 p. m.; Friday, 11:35 a. m. 


Light all vehicles at 5:34 p. m. 


| feature of the so-called crime situa-~ 


cS 


festo on tariff walls explain that they 
did not draft the plea, and that their 


comments were intended as a sepa-| 


rate note, not as mere reservations. | 
They seem to consider that it is only 
necessary to combat the excessive | 
rigidity of the unnecessarily high | 
tariffs. 

Unfortunately this opens the way 
to any concession and from the 
French viewpoint greatly reduces the | 
application of the axioms of the: 
manifesto. The French hewspapers | 
also are scarcely friendly. European | 
free trade implies American free) 
trade. As France and other Euro- | 
pean countries are called upon to: 
pay their debts to America, and as | 
those debts must ultimately be paid | 
in goods, it is illogical for America | 
to close its markets to European pro-| 
duction. 

Such is the emphatic contention 4 
many EBuropean authorities. The | 
Temps notably remarks: “This elo-| 
quent protest against protection is: 
particularly addressed to the United | 
States, which is the most protec- | 
tionist country, and in addition is 
the world’s creditor.” Whatever view 
may be taken it is safe to assert that 
an immense controversy which may 
be long continued has been aroused 
by the various declarations which 
have been made almost simultane- 
ously. 


WARDENS FAVOR 
TRUSTY SYSTEM 


Prison Congress Also Hears 
Plea for Laws to Check 
Juvenile Delinquency 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 20 (Spe- 
cial) — Juvenile delinquency was 
characterized as the most striking 


tion in the United States by Frederick 
A. Wallis, commissioner of correc- 
tion of New Kork City, and one-time 
United States Commissioner of Im- 
migration, speaking before the Amer- 
ican Prison Congress, in session 
here. 

Mr. Wallis spoke on “Practical 
Problems of Institution Manage- 
ment.” He declared that 
delinquency has increased in the past 
few years,” and urged “immediate 
remedies in the laws governing such 
cases.” 

As remedies Mr. Wallis proposed 
proper classification of prisoners in 
all penal institutions. He also recom- 
mended longer working hours for 
prisoners, saying that there was no 
reason why prisoners should not 
work eight hours a day, instead of 
an average of one hour, as is the 
case in New York City. 

Mr. Wallis also opposed the sys- 
tem of granting writs of habeas 
corpus, contending that it involves 
entirely too much transportation of 
prisoners to and from jails. Ip addi- 
tion he denounced the trusty system 
in prisons. Declaring that it is the 
“arch enemy” of prison administra- 
tions, Mr. Wallis said that the 
trusty system was responsible for 
the majority of jail and prison 
mutinies. 

One of the questions brought up 


“juvenile | 


before the delegetes for discussion 
was, “Can trusty be trusted?” All of | 
the speakers on this subject | 
answered the question in the «ffirma- 
tive. The Rev. William A. Frye, 
chaplain at Joliet Prison, in i‘linois, 
was strong in his praise of the trusty. 

He told the delegates that a 
trusty ‘could be “Wrusted and that not 
one in a thousand betrayed the con- 
fidence imposed in him. In a brief 
address on this subject Romanus 
Fellman of Norristown, Pa., said 
that in all his experience as warden 
of Montgomery County Jail, he 
never had a trusty prove unfaithful. 

Mrs. J. E. King, a delegate from 
Pexas, said that many of the prison 
reforms achieved in Texas were due 
to reports made by trusties. “A man 
who has committed a crime can still 
be honorable,” Mrs. King said. “I 
am for the trusty first, last and 
always.” 


ROOSEVELT CLUB TO MEET 


The Roosevelt Club will hold a 
luncheon to commemorate the sixty- 


eighth anniversary of Theodore 


Roosevelt next Wednesday at the! bo 
§/ Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 


Federal Street, Boston, thirteenth 
floor, Room L. Frank G. Allen, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Robert M. 
Washburn will be the speakers. The 


latter will also act as toastmaster.| 
This luncheon is for members and | 
nonmembers, both men and women. 


554-562 Main sree Mint & Kent Buffalo, N. Y. 


No-Mend Thread Silk Hosiery 


for Women, 


“‘No-Mend” hosiery is well known to Buffalo women. It is 


$1.85 Pair 


KLAN ACTIVITIES 
NOW FIGURE IN 
FUNDS INQUIRY 


Its Political Part in In- 
diana Is Described by 
Former Officer 


CS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21 (#)—Pdlitical 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in 
Indiana, described in part by Hugh 
P. Emmons of South Bend, formerly 
Exalted Clyclops, were the subject 
of further inquiry by the Senate 
Campaign Funds Committee. 

Questioned for more than three 
hours by James A. Reed (D.), Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. Emmons testi- 
fied that the Klan in his State was 


‘supporting the candidacies of Sena- 


tors James E. Watson and Arthur 
Robinson, Republicans. He declared 
that Klan officials had told him that 
Walter Bossert of Indianapolis had 
been removed as Grand Dragon early 
this year because he would not “go 
down the line” on the Watson can- 
didacy. 

The former klansman charged that 
W. Lee Smith, the present grand 
dragon, had offered him $10,000 if he 
would support Senator Watson, and 
had warned him that if he turned 


'“traitor” he would “go down the 


line.” , 

A subpoena has been issi:ed for 
Mr. Smith. In addition the committee 
has called eight other witnesses 
from Indiana, including Mr. Bossert 
and other former klan officers as 
well as Clyde A. Wald and R Earl 
Peters, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic state central committee chair- 


Mayfield Seating a Factor 


In beginning his recital Mr. Em- 
mons quoted Dr. Hiram W. Evans, 
imperial wizard of the Klan, as say- 
ing the Klan owed a debt to Senator 
Watson because of his assistance in 
the seating of Earle B. Mayfield (D.), 
Senator from Texas. This senator, 
Mr, Emmons said, was described by 
Evans as “one of the best klansmen 
in the United States.” 

Mr. Emmons said he objected to 
having Mr. Watson forced on them 
because he had not been advised that 
Senator Watson was a klansman. 

“I always figured he had too much 


sense to be a member after being in 
a year myself,” the witness said. 

The former exalted cyclops tes- 
tified that Mr. Evans had told him 
that if Mr. Watson became president, 
he would name as Ambassador to 
Mexico Willima F. Zumbrunn, now 
of Washington, but formerly of 
Kansas City. 

Asked by Reed what position with 
the Klan Zumbrunn held, Mr. Em- 
mons said he was the legal advisor 
to Dr. Evans and “head of the Senate 
machine.” 

Mr. Reed asked for an ‘explanation 
of “the Senate machine,” and Mr. Em- 
mons explained that he and others 
had been told that Mr. Zumbrunn 
was very influential with the 
United States senators. 


Senator Watson Protests 
Senator Watson, speaking from 
Indianapolis, called Mr. Emmons’ 
testimony linking his name with the 
seating of Senator Mayfield, “so pre- 


posterous in the main that it really 
requires slight refutation.”  Sena- 
tor Mayfield also issued a statement 
in Galveston characterizing the same 
testimony as “absolute fabrication.” 

Before going into the Indiana situ- 
ation the committee virtually con- 
cluded its inquiry into the Illinois 
campaign with the testimony of 
Hugh 8S. Magill of Chicago, inde- 
pendent Republican senatorial can- 
didate, that he would not counte- 
nance the expenditure on his behalf 
of more than $25,000 permitted under 
the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Besides the subpoena for Mr. 
Smith, the committee also has sum- 
moned Will H. Remy, county prose- 


cutor of Marion County, who is «on- | 


ducting the Grand Jury at Indianapo- 
lis into charges brought by Thomas 
H. Adams, Vincennes, Ind., publisher. 

Whether the committee will call Dr. 
Hiram W. Evans, imperial wizard, 
to Chicago, has not yet been deci‘led. 
It may be that he will not be heard 
until the investigators return to 
Washington. 

Bullitt Inquiry Urged 

Charles McNary (R.), Senator from 
Oregon, telegraphed Cuairman Reed 
that he would prefer to delay the in- 
quirv into the Washington state po- 
litical campaign until after the elec- 
tions on Nov. 2. 

Senator Reed telegraphed Senator 
McNary, urging that-he begin the in- 
vestigation at once. The chairman 
also sent a message to William H. 
King (D.), Senator from Utah, who is 
at Salt Lake City, asking him to con- 
duct. the inquiry if Senator McNary 
found himself unable to go ahead. 
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QUEEN MARIE BETTERS SPEED 
OF AMERICANS AT SIGHTSEEING 


Jumps Back to Philadelphia for View of Sesquicentennial 
Sees New York Skyscrapers by Sunlight, and 
Visits Library Following Reception 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21—No American 
abroad ever attempted a brisker pro- 
gram of sightseeing than Queen 
Marie of Rumania is undertaking in 
the United States. 

After “doing” Washington and 
Baltimore, and making an excellent 
start on seeing New York in the 
three days that she has been in this 
country, the Queen should have, by 
the time she arrives in Philadelphia 
this afternoon, a sympathetic under- 
Standing of that historic character, 
the tourist who remembered Rome 
as “the city where I was last Tues- 
day,” and knew Florence only as 
“that place where the river runs 
through the city near the town 
where the leaning tower*of Pisa 
leans.” 

In the Queen's suite at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel all was bustle and chat- 
ter at an early hour this morning, 
despite the late reception last eve- 
ning given by the Society of the 
Friends of Rumania. Breakfast tables 
were carried into the flower-adorned 
rooms of the royal party, waiters 
stepping over the trunks which lined 
the corridors, each marked with a 
label bearing the inscription, “Her 
Majesty, the Queen of Rumania,” and 
crossed by the Rumanian colors— 
red, yellow and blue. There was a 
babel of sound, French, German and 
English—with pages darting hither 
and thither to translate for import- 
unate guests, and the visitor who 
could speak a little French having 
a tremendous advantage over the one 
with only English at his command. 


Fleet of Motorcars 

Down stairs there waited the fleet 
of seven motorcars ready to take the 
visitors on their day's itinerary. 
Each bore two gold-fringed flags, the 
United States flag at the right of the 
windshield, the Rumanian at the 
left. The first motorcar was the 
bright blue landaulet reserved for 
the Queen. 

When the royal party appeared at 
10 o’clock it was evident that Prin- 
cess Ileana and Prince Nicholas had 
a plan of their own which suited 
them better than a visit to the New 


York Public Library. so they set off 
for a drive through Central Park, 


while the Queen, escorted by Wil-| 


liam Nelson Cromwell and repre- 
sentatives from the Rumanian Con- 
sulate, started for the library. 

Queen Marie was gowned in a 
beige frock of brocaded crepe cut 
low in the neck, with stockings of 
dark beige and lizard-skin pumps. 
Her coat was moleskin, topped with 
a deep collar of fox in the same dark 
gray tint and she wore a simple 
little beige felt hat with a band in 
several deeper tints. 

At the library the Queen walked 
through lines of police and secret 
service operatives to the door, where 
she was greeted by Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, president of the board of 
trustees; Frank L. Polk, member of 
the board, and E. H. Anderson, direc- 
tor. 

As she stood for a minute in the 
foyer receiving their greetings, the 
Queen hooked up to the carved ceil- 
ing and the delicate scroll tracery 
over the high windows and said: “It 
is beautiful.” 


Studies Washington Portrait 
There was a martial atmosphere in 
the exhibit room, which was the first 
place she visited in the building, for 
there is now installed there a collec- 


tion commemorating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The Queen walked directly 
across the room to face a Gilbert 
Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton, presented to the Astor Library 
by Alexander Hamilton and later 
transferred to the Public Library. 

The portrait shows the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic with a sword, 
and through columns at the back of 
the figure may be seen frigates under 
fil sail. In glass cases about the 
room are Fourth of July orations 
which have been given before Ameri- 
can citizens in many parts of the 
world, photographs of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
historical data connected with the 
period. 
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MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


|New Ray Makes Cold StoneGlow 
as if Heated to Incandescence 


Invention of Dr. W. D. Coolidge, General Electric 
Company, Makes Granite Iridescent as Opal, 
and Turns Acetylene Gas to Powder 


PHILADELPHIA, O¢t. 21 (@)—A 
new cathode ray tube, which has 
made cold stone luminous as if 
heated, and produced surprising -re- 
sults on gas, was officially announced 
here by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, its in- 
ventor. He is assistant director of 
the research laboratory of the Gen- 


éral Electric Company. His an- 
nouncement was made before the 
Franklin Institute, which presented 
him with the Howard N. Pott’s 
‘medal. 

Dr. Coolidge said he has not yet 
found practical application for the 
new rays. The tube apparently opens 
limitless fields for electrical experi- 
ment and research. 

An Associated Press representa- 
tive witnessed a special demonstra- 
tion of the rays in a darkened room 
some time prior to the announce- 
ment. Dr. Coolidge said the tube 
produces as many deta rays, the 
most important rays of radium, as 
‘could be obtained from a ton of that 
‘material, which at current prices 
| would cost more than $1,000,000,000. 
' The world’s present supply of 
radium, however, does not exceed 
/One pound. 
| The inventor has succeeded in 
‘passing the cathode rays, or elec- 
trons, from inside the vacuum tube, 
‘where they are set in motion, 
through a “window” composed of 
nickel foil, so that they a’: active 
outside the tube. 

In the darkened room, and, with a 
Pcurrent of 350,000 volts applied to 
the tube, the rays were visible as a 
purple glow in front of the “win- 
dow,” extending a foot or more from 
the end of the tube. While the rays 
were visible, the odor of ozone was 
noticeable. 4 

A crystal of calcite, Iceland .spar, 
was placed in front of the “window.” 
As the rays were played upon it, it 
glowed as though “red hot.” When 
the rays were shut off, the calcite 
continued to glow. Passed from hand 
to hand of the witnesses, this speci- 
men looked like something that 
would sear the flesh at the slightest 
contact, but was in fact stone cold. 
Its luminosity continued for several 
hours. A lump of dolomite, one of 
the purest forms of marble, was simi- 
larly affected, except that the glow 
of the rayed dolomite was pinkish 
while the calcite was orange. Each 


exposure to the rays lasted only a 
few seconds. 


Granite subjected to the cathode 
ray became iridescently luminous, 
greens, blues and yellows glowing 
like clusters of gems, but the lumi- 


turned off. 


nosity ceased when the ray was 


Acetylene Gas Turns to Powder 


One of the most mystifying ef- 
fects resulted from subjecting acety- 
lene gas to the ray. The gas, sealed 
‘in a glass tube, was placed before 
ithe ray, and immediately there was 
| produceg én the tube several grams 
.of a yellowish-brown powder which 
has no known chemical solvent. 


‘| brought against them by four mem- 


Whether a new element has thus 
been produced is not yet known. 

Under the influence of the cathode 
ray, castor oil solidified. At room 
temperature, cadmium tungstate, 
spread like paint upon cardboard, 
was highly luminous under the ray, 
but was non-luminous with the shut- 
ting off of the ray. After being 
soaked in liquid air for half a minute, 
the luminosity continued. for some 
little time after the turning off of 
the ray but disappeared when the 
card had again reached room tem- 
perature. It passed through 4 
series of color changes in the warm- 
ing process. 

Dr. Coolidge has been working on 
the cathode ray tube for about a 
year and a half. The tube is of glass, 
about four feet long, with the center 
expanded in spherical form. The 
cathode, or negative electrica} ter- 
minal, is heated by a spiral filament 
through which a current of elec- 
tricity is passed, and the electrons, 
set in motion by the heat, and im- 
pelled by a high voltage current, 
pass with nearly the speed of light 
through the nickel “window.” The 
interior of the tube is as nearly an 
absolute vacuum as human ingenu- 
ity can make it. 

Dr. Coolidge, largely responsible 
for the development of incandes- 
cent electric lamps with tungsten 
filaments, is one of the foremost in- 
ventors in the field of X-rays. 


SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
BOARD TO MEET SOON 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21 (Spe- 
cial)—The New England Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will hold its fourth 
regular meeting at the Biltmore Hotel 
here on Oct. 28. Among those who 
will speak are W. C. Kendall, man- 


ager of the railroad relations section 
of the American Railway Association, 
who will talk on general transporta- 
tion conditions; William King, 
freight claim agent of the New 
Haven road, whose subject will be 
the proper preparation of packages 
for shipment, and A. P. Russell, 
vice-president of the New Haven, 
whose topic will be “Public Rela- 
tions.” Various reports wil be 
made. 


TAXICAB DRIVERS FINED 


In an effort to suppress vio:ation 
of traffic regulations by taxicab 
drivers, 40 drivers or owners of 
cabs were summoned before Judge 
Michael J. Murray in the Municipal 
Court yesterday to answer charges 


bers of the Boston Police Depart- 
ment, acting under orders from 
Thomas F. Goode, deputy superin- 
tendent of polfce. All of the defend- 
ants appealed fines of $10 imposed 
by Judge Murray. The charges in- 
cluded parking in restricted dis- 
tricts and using stands assig=ed to 
other drivers. 
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Uniform Fee of 10 Cents a 
Half Ounce Is Goal of , 
Post Office Effort. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 21—An effort 
postage for the transportation of air 
mail to replace the cumbersome, In- 
volved and conflicting air mail- 
structure now in use is being made 
by postal officials and caperte, Maney 


\ 


S. New, Postmaster General, 

nounced. | 
It is hoped that a decision on this 
matter will be reached by the time 


more than half an ounce, 

a rate would charges for 
governmental subsidies to air mail 
contractors, since the Post Office De- 
partment would } receive | per 
pound of air while paying con- 
tractors only $3 per, pound, which 
the maximum x 


would not in 

—— business 
seldom rungs beyond 
medium heavy paper inclosed 
ong envelopes. Three 

in short envelopes would be mailabi 
under the half-ounce basis. If a 

is believed that few social letters 
run beyond half an ounce. 

While such a rate would obviously 
reduce the number of packages of- 
fered for transportation by air meil, 
it is believed the proposed rate would 
attract a large eet of business 
and social correspondence and per- 
haps some advertising matter. 


EMPLOYMENT HEADS TO MEET 


“Empl ent Tests” is to be the 
subject of Johnson O’Connor of the 
General Electric Company of Lynn, 
in a talk to the employment man- 
agers’ group of the retail trade board 
of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a special meeting of that 
organization in the Chamber Build- 
ing, Oct. 28. The meeting will be pre- 
ceded by dinner at 6 p. m. in one of 
the private dining rooms of the 
chamber. 
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_ RAISED IN RUSSIA 


Communist Party Confer- 
ence to Discuss Subject 
at Coming Session 


By Wireless 


“Moscow, Oct. 20—The Communist 
Party conference, which opens here 
on Monday next, has been relieved of 
the necessity of taking action against 
the leaders of the Opposition bloc— 
Gregory Zinoviev, Leon Trotzky, Leo 
Kameneff, Pyatakoff, G. Sokolnikoff 
and G. Yevdokimoff—in view of their 
eapitulation and submission unccn- 
ditonally to all the decisions of the 
fourteenth party congress, the Cen- 
tral Committee and the Central Con- 
troHing Committee. Sharp differ- 
ences of opinion are a novelty in 

Communist ranks. Shortly 
after the Bolshevist revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, the party was almost 
Yemt in twain by a furious debate as 
whether the harsh terms imposed 
the Germans shonld be accepted 
Gr rejected. 

There have been party controver- 
Sies in much more critcal circum- 
stances than those which now pre- 
vail im Russia, and they have been 
party controversies in which the op- 
position mustered a much more for- 
midable show of numerical force. In 
the present instance the opposition 

no means of making itself pub- 
HNcly articulate. 


Press Closed to Opposition 


The Communist Party newspapers 
were rigidly closed to articles stat- 
ing the Opposition viewpoint, and it 
was‘only possible to get some idea 
of their views through the naturally 
hostile polemical articles against 
them which appeared with increas- 


- ing frequency in the press. However 


between civil and military aircraft, 


it was generally understood that 
among the underground activities 
of the Opposition were the holding 
of meetings, the distribution of 
fHegal literature, criticizing the 
policies of the Central Committee 
and the collection of membership 
dues. The clearest issue between the 
Central Committee and the Opposi- 
tion which may arise as a topic 
of discussion at next week’s confer- 
ence is the question of what rights 
minority groups within the party 
should possess in matter of organ- 
izing or stating their views. There 


‘are also important differences of 


opinion on the question of economic 
policy, but these are more difficult 
to explain with any degree of cer- 
tainty, partly because the Opposi- 
tion has no public forum in which 
it could advocate its views as a 
party and because various Opposi- 
tion spokesmen make variable pro- 
posals to the present policy of the 
Central Committee. . 


Dominant Group Blamed 


Im general the opposition is in- 
clined to blame the dominant group 
for not pressing more money out of 
the richer peasants and private 
traders and applying it to the needs 
of industry. Adherents of the Cen- 
tral Committee reject this criticism 
as demagogic and unfounded in fact 
and declare that the present eco- 
nomic policy of ° party jis to do 
everything to hasten the industriali- 
zation of the country without dis- 
turbing indispensable economic har- 
mony between the city and the 
countryside. . 


The Soviet Government whieh has 
successfully completed the recon- 
struction of Russian industry by 
utilizing pre-war factories and 
equipments is now confronted with 
a whole series of new problems in 
connection with the expansion of 
industry and the creation of new 
working capital. This has led to di- 


én 


vergent econ.mic viewpoints, some 
of which are expressed in the now 
cuiescent opposition. The numerical 
growth of the Communist Party (it 
now claims more than 1,000,000 mem- 
bers and applicants for membership) 
wearing away the old psychology of 
military discipline which prevailed 
during the civil war and the exist- 
ence of many new problems of dis- 
cussion are all factors favorable to 
greater divergence of opinion within 
the Communist r. ‘<s. 


SERUM TESTS 
ARE ASSATLED 


Menace of Human Vivisec- 
tien Also Condemned at 
Philadelphia Session - 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 20 
(Special)—-The menace of human 
vivisection, a subject which the 
Rey. Basil G. Bouchier merely 
touched in passing in his opening 
address before the International 
Anti-Vivisection and Animal Protec- 
tive Association here, was discussed 
at length today by John G. Codman 
of Boston. Mr. Codman took the 
stand that unless this form of cruelty 
practiced on the lower animals meets 
with opposition it is only a question 
of time when the medical profession, 
and indeed the public becomes edu- 
cated to the idea of human vivisec- 
tion also. 

Mr. Codman pictured the possibili- 
ties of such a, practice and said that 
in protecting the lower animals now, 
the anti-vivisectionists also are mak- 
ing it impossible for humans to be 
subjected to like cruelties. 

Vivisection slides imported from 
France were shown by Prof Richard 
Feldhous of Switzerland. Others who 
spoke at the morning session were 
Miss L. Lock of England, who dis- 
cussed the progress of the Anti- 
Vivisection movement in the country, 
which she agreed was favorable 
since compulsory vaccination was 
abolished, and Mrs. M. R. L. Freshell, 
whose subject was “‘Where Pleasure 
and Duty Meet for Humanitarians.” 

“Physicians are paying millions 
of dollars to companies which pre- 
pare serums derived from the vivi- 
section of animals,” said Miss Lind 
Af-Hageby “and great commercial 
interests are supporting the indus- 
try. Nevertheless if propaganda was 
spread among the public which in- 
formed it just what actually happens 
in laboratories where these serums 
are made, the public undoubtedly 
would refuse to employ any physi- 
cian who made use of vivisection 
serums. 

“Material scientists today are car- 
ried away with a veritable passion 
of experiments and unauthorized ac- 
tion upon animals and helpless 
patients. Piecemeal abolition by re- 
moving the cause and inspiration for 
experimentation with living animals 
and human beings gradually will 
stop the vivisection evil.” 

A resolution was passed by the 
executive committee granting a con- 
tribution to the international center 
at Geneva to further the society's 
work in persuading the League of: 
Nations to consider anti-vivisection 
and urging a consolidation of all or- 
ganizations interested in the sub- 
ject into the Geneva center for the 
furtherance of international legisla- 
tion. 

A banquet, the concluding event of 
the congress, will be held tonight at 
the Benjamin Franklin. 


Balis by the Can—“A can of golf 
balls, quart sige, please,” may soon 
be the order heard at sporting goods 
stores if the proposal to preserve 
tennis and golf balls against deterio- 


ration by putting them up in cans 
instead of boxes is carried out. 


AERIAL EXPERTS STILL DISAGREE 
OVER CIVIL AIRCRAFT AS BOMBERS 


Gommaittee Declares Question Does Not Come Within Its 
Purview, It Being a Political, and Not 
Technical, Issue 


By HUGH F. SPENDER 


By Wirectese 

LONDON, Oct. 20—Civil machines 
can rapidly be converted bombers 
that the experts are unable to draw 
any sharp distinction between civil 
and military aircraft, in the opinion 
of the aerial sub-committee appoint- 
ed to prepare a report on this subject 
for the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission. Moreover such strong 
objection is expressed especially on 
the part of the American experts to 
any check being put on civil aviation 
that the experts were finally driven 
to the conclusion that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by attempting 
to draw up any suggestion for the 
limitation of civil aircraft that might 
be adapted to military purposes. 

The committee therefore contents 
itself with saying that it is not 
within its purview to deal with this 
question, which they point out is 
Primarily one for the governments 
concerned, being a political and not 
a technical issue. Both the French 
and German experts have, however, 
advanced proposals which appear 
in the report for dealing with this 
matter, the French experts declar- 
ing that the logical plan would be 
for all governments concerned to 
withdraw any subdivision from civil 
aviation adaptable for military pur- 
poses. This would certainly have 
the effect of restricting tle develop- 
ment of civil aviation. 

The Germans on the other hand 
consider a distinction could be drawn 


maintaining that the German type of 
commercial aircraft (which till 
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recently has been limited in regards 
to engine power by virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles) could not in 
effect be easily adapted to military 
purposes. The technica] reasons they 
advance for this, however, are not 
accepted by the other experts, who 
declared they could see very little 
difference between the German type 
of machine and that used in other 
countries. 

The British took the view that in 
these circumstances it would be 
wiser to take one step at - time, and 
to concentrate the efforts of the com- 
mittee on the limitation of military 
aircraft. The British argument that 
if a country had a strong commercial 
air fleet its military air force could 
be correspondingly reduced received 
a good deal of support, although the 
Americans upheld the standpoint that 


nothing should be done to interfere | | 


with civil aviation. These and other 
opinions concerning the _ relative 
value of civil and military pilots’ 
training figure in the report which 
will be submitted to the plenary sub- 
committee. 
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IFLORIDA ESCAPES 


STORM IN CUBA 


Forewarned, Havana People 
Meet Gale Calmly Despite 
Heavy Property Damage 


HAVANA, Cuba, Oct. 21 (4)—The 
Caribbean hurricane which swept 
over Havana yesterday resulted in 
25 to 30 fatalities and material dam- 
age approaching $30,000,000, accord- 
ing to estimates now available. 

The list of casualties issued by 
the municipality did not contain the 
names of any Americans. The ad- 
dresses of those listed indicated 
that they lived in the poorer sec- 
tions of Havana. 

Communications with all parts of 
the Republic are interrupted, and no 
definite reports have been received 
of the extent of the damage done in 
the provinces of Mantanzas, Pina del 
Rio and Havana, over which the 
hifrricane passed. 

Twenty-five per cent of the bar- 
racks buildings at Camp Columbia 
were destroyed. Many of the 
principal buildings of the city suf- 
fered damage, but it was not of a 
serious nature. 

The people of Havana awaited the 
storm calmly, preparing for more 
than 12 hours for it. All windows 
and doors were braced or nailed up 
to protect them from the wind. 


Placed Faith in Homes 


Cubans placed faith in their homes. 
They generally remained indoors 
with spare lumber and nails to brace 
weakening windows or doors. Fire- 
men went from door to door asking 
people if they required nails or lum- 
ber. Many rescues were effected by 
policemen and firemen, who worked 
throughout the fury of the storm. 
Firemen removed people from houses 
where the water had risen and pre- 
vented them from getting to the 
streets. After the storm the people 
in undamaged houses threw open 
their doors to less fortunate persons. 

Many Americans’ residing in 
Marianao and other suburbs, fore- 
warned of the approach of the storm, 
came into Havana to escape it. 

The heaviest damage occurred in 
the port of Havana, where two steam- 
ers, five schooners, 40 fishing vessels, 
numerous launches and two barges 
were sunk. 

The inundation in the lower parts 
of the city due to the high tide caused 
severe damage and there was much 
need for temporary aid and shelter 
for the people. The water at times 
was several meters deep along the 
Malecon for three or four blocks 


- 


south of the sea wall. 


MIAMI, Fla., Oct. 21 ()—Dawn 
found damage from the 60-mile gale 
which struck Miami last night con- 
fined to a small amount of debris in 
some streets, with no other wreckage 
apparent. There was no reported 
damage to shipping. 

With the last favorable weather 
report this morning, hundreds of per- 
sons gathered before the past office 
and took part in a celebration for 
Miami’s escape from the storm. 

The hurricane apparently passed 
to the south and east of Miami. 

Rushing northward from Havana, 
where severe property damage is re- 
ported, the gale struck Key West 
late yesterday. While street signs 
were blown down and windows 
smashed, no casualties were reported 
there. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21 (#)—The 
American Embassy building in Ha- 
vana was damaged by yesterday's 
storm, Ambassador General Crowder 
has informed the State Department. 
The interior was rendered unin- 
habitable, but members of the 
Embassy staff are safe. 


GREENFIELD PLANS 
FOR SKI CONVENTION 


GREENFIELD. Mass., Oct. 21 (Spe- 
cial)—The Outing Club is arranging 
for the annual convention of the 
Eastern Ski Association, to take place 
here Nov. 5, and an attempt will be 
made to obtain the next amateur meet 
of the association for this town. 

The new ski jump on Shelburne 
Mountain is nearly completed. This 
will allow a 250-foot clearance and is 
said to be large enough for a jump 
that will equal the national record. | 
Plans are being made to carry on 
winter sports during a long series of 
years. The week-end carnival plan, 
— out last season, proved success- 

ul, ; 


WOMAN VOTERS TO CONFER 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., Oct. 
21 (Special)—A county conference of 
the Massachusetts League of Women 


NEW YORK CITY=—————; 
Unusual Cards, Pictures 
Framing 
OUR GIFT SHOP 


74 W. 48th St.. bet. 5th and 6th Ave. 


“Scatter sunshine 
with greeting cards” 


TID-BIT 
SODA SHOPS 


“Luncheon Places” for All of Us 
Open week days 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


19 W. 44th St., 20 W. 45th St. 
Inside Berkeley Building Arcade . 


30 East 28th Street 
<== These Are Our Only Shope ——'| 


WasHINGTON HEIGHTs 
Jeweler 


BULOVA WATCHES 


Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware 
——— ae Clock and Jewelry R 
Diamonds a Specia) 


ABRAMSON 


146@ St. Nicholas Ave., Near 180th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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sciita GIFTS. 


and Unusual 


Scarfs and Brasses from the Orient. 

Hand Painted and Hand Embroid- 

ered Handkerchiefs that are different. 

Also the dainty things so dear to a 
woman's heart. 


4 Special Sale Every Tuesday. 


Crest anes Shop | 
prone = Mendede R. peta 
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Voters will be held here next 
Wednesday. In the morning Miss 
Sally Fanny Gleaton, field secretary 
of the league in Connecticut, will 
speak on organization. In the after- 
noon Mrs. Robert L. De Normandie, 
state president, will — on “The 
Worth and Work of the League,” and 
Mrs. F. C. Busrch, chairman of the 
Connecticut league committee on 
living costs, will speak on “Electric 
Power and the Housewife.” 


NORWAY AGAINST 
PROHIBITION 


National Plebiscite Held 
Results in Reversal of 
the Present Law 


By Wireless 


OSLO, Oct. 20—The results of the 
national plebiscite on the question of 
the abolition of the prohibiton of 
liquors with alcoholic content in 
excess of 21 per cent show a ma- 
jority of 108,801 against prohibition. 
The vote was heavy. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Cabinet intends to in- 
troduce a bill for the repeal of the 
prohibiton lay when the Storthing 
meets itn January, the Premier, Mr. 
Lykke, declared, in a public state- 
ment. 

The basis of the new liquor sale 
system will be along lines drawn by 
the Cabinet of A. T. Berge, in a bill 
framed in 1924, forbidding any in- 
vestment out of private money in the 
liquor trade, the state to have a 
wine monopoly and having the exclu- 
sive distribution for the Government 
on Norway’s account. Loca] control 
will be continued as the sale of 
liquor will be decided by village, 
town and city plebiscites. The bill 
estimates that the state’s income 
from liquor sales will reach 30,000,- 
000 kroner, which the drys say is 
overestimated. The prohibition pol- 
icy will be maintained to prevent 
smuggling until the new arrange- 
ments are made. 


By Wireless from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Oct. 20 — Norway's 
swing-over against prohibition is re- 
garded by the British drink trade as 
a great wet victory. On the other 
hand, it is recalled in dry circles 
that prohibition has created fiscal 
difficulties in Norway which have to 
some extent obscured the moral na- 
ture of the appeal in favor of tem- 
perance made by the Christian Coun- 
cil of Sobriety and other organiza- 
tions. Norway, for example, has lost 
through prohibition the proceeds of 
the import tax on brandy, which once 
formed nearly half its total state in- 
come. It has also had to spend 
2,000,000 kroner annually on pre- 


COTTON BOARD 
ASKS LOCAL AID 


State Agencies to Finance 
Small Growers, Urged by 
President’s Committee 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 20—Organiza- 
tion of state financing corporations, 
providing additional credit machinery 
to permit the cotton producer to hold 
part of the present crop until prices 
recover, is recommended by the 
President’s cotton committee follow- 
ing its study of the situation. The 


committee will hold no more meet- 
ings until Eugene Meyer Jr., chair- 
man, returns from a trip through the 
southern states that will: bring him 
into contact with the local groups 
handling the situation. 

The United States Shipping Board 
has directed that additional ships be 
}-put into service to carry the large 
cotton surplus abroad from Gulf 
ports. Members of the Shipping 
Board met with a committee of 30 
representatives of cotton shippers 
and growers, who reported a short- 
age of ships to transport export cot- 
ton. They were told by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the board, that 26 
ships are now being conditioned, and 
will be placed in operation imme- 
diately. 

The President’s committee,- while 
centering its attention upon the need 
for credit to permit the growers 
to market their product over an ex- 
tended period, rather than dumping 
the surplus on a depressed market, 
has also recommended acreage re- 
striction as a factor in preventing 
surplus crops in the future. The re- 
port of the committee does not go 
so far as to urge “crop restriction” 
by that name. 

“Adjustment” of Acreage 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has too often in the past in- 
veighed against foreign governments 
which followed this plan for stimulat- 
|ing prices, to sign his name to a di- 
‘rect manifesto calling for 
restriction. He has made it 
that there is nothing the Government | 
could do to force the growers to. 
restrict acreage, should it so desire. 
The report made public after the fina] | 
conference does, however, recom- | 
mend to the growers that they “ad-— 
| just their next year’s acreage in the 
light of the existing supply and | 
probable consuming demand.” | 

After careful examination of the 
credit facilities extended to the cotton 
growers through the intermediate | 


venting smuggling, and suffered in 
trade from the restrictions imposed 
upon the purchase of its wine by 
France and other Ilfquor-producing 
coun ies. 

The 1919 plebiscite on the ques- 
tion of prohibiting the sale of spirits 
with an alcoholic strength exceed- 
ing 14 per cent, resulted in the pro- 
hibitionists obtaining a majority of 
184,000; 344,000, only 66.2 per cent of 
the electorate voted. The result was 
that the Storthing passed an act mak- 
ing war prohibition of liquors and 
strong wines permanent. In 1923. 
owing to the opposition of France 
and other nations, the prohibition 
of wines w4s abolished. 

A dispatch from Copenhagen re- 
ports the publication of the results 
of a Danish Governmental committee 
years investigation in Norway, Fin- 
land and America on the working of 
prohibition. The conclusion arrived 
at is that “the time is inopportune 
to experiment with prohibition in 
Denmark.” The recommendations of 
the committee will be comsidered 
shortly by the Danish Parliament. 


Dogs in America—There evidently 
are still a few boys without dogs, in- 
asmuch as there are only 7,000,000 
canines of all varieties in the United 
States, according to Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1491, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


NEW YORK | 
Corned Beef such as you have 


never eaten. Deliciously flavored. 


PREPARED BY 


The Crown Market Inc. 


824 Columbus Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Trafalgar 1400 


Meats, Fish, Fruits and Vegetables 
Delivery Anywhere in Manhattan 


credit banks of the Farm Loan 
System and through the branches of 
the Federal Reserve System, the 
President's committee declared ond 
the “regular machinery for the nor- 
mal marketing and consumption of | 
cotton is working smoothly.” It also | 
found that warehouse facilities are | 
adequate to take care of the present | 
record crop. 

The formation of state corpora- 
tions was recommended in the belief 
that these would make funds more 
quickly available to individual grow- 
ers who are not members of the co- 
operative associations served by the 
intermediate credit banks. While the 
Government stands ready to “lend all 
possible assistance in furthering the 
development of the co-operative 
marketing principle in the present 
situation,” according to the commit- 


GraAcE M. ScHAD 
T eacher—Piano—Organ 


Accompanist—Coach 
ae Studio New York Studio 


S. 7th Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Met. Opera House 


Appointment by Mail 


H. Horton & Co. 


Incorporated 


611-617 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Largest Hotel Equipment 
House between New York 
and Chicago 


Hotels, Restaurants and Lunch 
Rooms equipped. Also Store Mar- 
ket and Soda Fountain Fixtures. 
Blue prints and estimates furnished 
on request. 


a 
tee report, it is fecognized that the 
producer who is not a member of 
such an organization is entitled to 
adequate credit facilities also. 


“ Committee’s Statement 
The statement in part follows: 
“The President’s committee is now 
considering whether it may not be 


tion, at central points in southern 
| States, of some additional financing 
| machinery suitable to the present 
unusual conditions. The committee 
feels that the ogrenization of state 
financing corporations which could 
make advances, discountable at the 


federal intermediate credit banks, 
and perhaps at the larger banks in | 
southern cities, to gowers of cotton 
for a long endugh period to permit 
the careful and orderly marketing 
of a certain percentage of the crop 
in each state in relation to the sup- 
ply as a whole, would be a practical 
and effective means of supplementing 
the facilities of existing agencies. 

“Not only are the intermediate 
credit banks of the Farm Loan Sys- 
tem and the Federal Reserve System 
extending ample facilities for re- 
discount, but many of the banks in 
the larger financial centers are ex- 
tending every facility to their coun- 
try correspondents in the South and 
are in no way exerting any pressure 
which would force liquidation or 
interfere with orderly marketing. 

“The growers themselves must hy 
sufficient confidence in the ultimate 
value of their commodity to justify 
them in refrainigg from dumping it 
under present condftions and must 
recognize that the success of any 
arrangements that may be made for 
financing and storing the surplus of 
the present crop will depend, in large 
degree, upon the extent to which they 
adopt a program of gradual, orderly 
marketing and adjust their next 
year’s acreage in the light of the 
existing supply and probable con- 
suming demand.” 


THOMAS M. OSBORNE 
HAS PASSED ON 


AUBURN, N. Y. (4)—Thomas Mott 


‘Osborne, internationally famous for 
/his activities in behalf of prison re- 


‘form, has passed on here. 
crop | 
plain» 


charge of the naval prison at Ports- 
‘mouth, N. H., during the war. 


i'note in formation of the mutual wel- 


| Walls,” 


He voluntarily had served prison 
terms to study the actual life of the 
' convicts as a means of furthering his 


work of prison reform. His experi- 
ence within the walls resued in 
‘many changes, some of which Mr. 


advisable to bring about the forma-/| 


ICANADIAN MINISTER OF COMM! 
ADDRESSES NEW BOARD OF 


- Work—Election of 


Government, He States, Would Be Glad to Assist It in Its 


Officers—Interesting © 


Papers Read 


co-operation of the Domini:n Board 
of Trade with the federal Depart- 


ment of Commerce was strongly. 
urged by James Malcolm, Minister 


of Trade 4nd Commerce for Canada, 
in his address before the Associated 
Canadian Boards at a banquet here 
closing the second day of the first 
annual session. Formerly, the boards 
had represented provincial view- 
points, but he pointed out that now 
the board’s scope was national and 
he could assure the members that he 
would be glad to work with it. Peo- 
ple heard so much talk of pessimism 
that it was time to look on the 
brighter and better side, he added. 
J. K. Flemming, former Premier 
of New Brunswick, was the other 
speaker, his subject being “Trans- 
portation.” He declared that the 
vision that had prompted the con- 
struction of the great railroad sys- 
tems of Canada was that traffic 
should flow east and west, and it 
was the duty of the Government 
to see that dream realized. The ques- 
tion was too big for party politics, 


minion Board of Trade was render- 
ing the country a valuable servyjce. 


First President Chosen 

S. B. Gundy, a past president of the 
Toronto Board of Trade and credited 
with being one of the chief agents 
in the calling together of the Win- 
nipeg Economic Conference, out of 
which was born the Canadian Board 
of Trade, was chosen to be the first 


president of the Dominion organiza- 
tion at the election of officers. 

In proposing his name for office, 
A. O. Dawson, past president of the 
Mo:):‘real Board of Trade, paid a high 
tribute to Mr. Gundy’s energy and 


capability. Other officers were 
elected as follows: A. O. Dawson, 
Montreal; Capt. L. Dollar, Van- 


couver; J. H. Paulus, Montreal; R. G. 
Persse, Winnipeg, and L. W. Simms, 
St. John. William M. Birks, of Mont- 
real, was chosen unanimously chair- 
man of the executive. The appoint- 


Osborne had an opportunity to put 


‘into effect as warden of Sing Sinz | 


prison, an appointment given him in 
former Gov. Martin Glynn, and in 


While Mr. Osborne won: his chief 


fare leagues for convicts and his 
| other activities for the prison popu- 
lation, hé wag also active in political 
and civic affairs. Hg had served as 
Mayor of Auburn and was once can- 
'didate for Lieutenant-Governor. He 
|was for many years owner and pub- 
lisher of the Auburn Citizen. He 
wrote two books, “Within Prison 
and “Society and Prisons.” 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


Personal | 
Stationery, 


All printed in dart blue int 
Up to 4 tines of type or 
attractive 3 letter monogam 
Very beautiful. Socially correct 
200 SHEETS, size 5'/2x6% | 
100 ENVELOPES te match | 
100 FOLDED SHEETS ! 
100 ENVELOPES to match { 
(West of Miss. River and outside U. &. 
aid 15¢) Send Check. Cash or M. 0. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Shipped postpaid within a week 
Christmas Greeting Cards: steel engraved: 
veautiful assortment. 12 to box, pestpaid. $1.10 
Royal Society Sta. Co., 145 E. 23d St., N.Y.C. 


NEW YORK 


Furniture Buying 


Yurcon nection 
with manufac: 
turers of Living 
Room, Dining Room 
and Bedroom Fur- 
niture assures you 
of QUALITY 
FURNITURE at 
exceptionally low 
prices. Unfinished 
or finished to match 
your color scheme. Let us help 
solve your furniture problems. 


HENRY C, MEYER 


119 East 34th Street 
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a ee tt CN 


Linen 


|| Ghe 


h 


Handkerchiefs 


Fand-Nonogrammed 
to Your Order 


Orders can only be taken during 
the remainder of October tn order 
to assure prompt Christmas deltv- 

ery and careful wor 


Check off some of the names on your gift list with 
the notation “order placed for hand-monogrammed 
Anyone, from youthful nieces or 
nephews, up to grandfather or. grandmother, will be 
delighted with the thoughtfulness of such a gift. 


andkerchiefs.”’ 


Handkerchiefs of pure linen with hand-rolled or 
hemstitched hems and the monogram of your choite 
is exquisitely hand- embroidered. 


Women’s Handkerchiefs, 6 for $2.75 or $3.50 
Men’s Handkerchiefs, 6 for $4.98 or $6.75 


A. & &., Street Floor, Central Bldg. 


ABRAHAM & STRAU:! 


BROOKLYN 
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ment of a permanent secretary was 
left with the executive. 

Col. J. L. Regan, acting secretary 
for the last six months, reported on 
the matter of organization and 
finances. He said that 57 boards had 
joined the organization and paid their 
registration fees; 30 others had 


ST. JOHN, N. B., Oct, 21 (P)—The| holding the matter in abe 


and in furthering this work, the Do-- 


nee 


had cea:ed to fant on on 


iaffilinte for ! 


k re -. 

In his fiu 
ported that re-e us ha! - 
484.60 and expenditures 2... .. tl, 
leaving a credit balance of $338.19. 


The chairman read a_ telegram 
from O. K. Davis, secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade of 
the United States, sending hearty 
greetings and a cordial invitation 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
council next May. 

Papers referring principally to 
taxation and foreign trade were 
read at yesterday morning’s session. 
Cc. L. Burton, president of Robert 
Simpson Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
spoke on taxation, with 
reference to its effect upon business. 

A paper on the administration of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, prepared by the deputy min- 
ister, F. C. T. O’Hara was read by 
W. McL. Clarke, director of the com- 
mercial intelligence service of the 
department. Mr. Clarke supple 
mented Mr. O’Hara’s paper an 
interesting talk on the functioning 
of the intelligence branch of the 


Mepartment, 


Cc. P. W. Schwengers, president of 
the Victoria, B. C., Chamber of 
Commerce, gave a highly instructive 
address on foreign trade, in which 
he advocated the formation of @ 


‘national foreign trade council simi- 


lar to that operating in the United 
States. 


REOPENING OF RIVER 
ROUTE IS PROPOSED 
CHICOPEE, Mass., Oct. 21 (Spe- 


cial) — Encouraging reports were 
given today coné¢erning the efforts to 


‘obtain a reopening of the east side 


river route through South Hadley 
Falls at a meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mayor Michael I. Shea ex- 
pressed confidence that this city 
would pay 50 per cent of the cost, as 
proposed, and said the item would 
be carried in the next budget if the 
State finished its survey of the route 
in time. 

The county commission has a pro- 
vision in its budget to meet 25 per 
cent of the cost, and the expectation 
is that the State will pay the remain- 
ing 25 per cent. Harry E. Bicknell of 
Northampton, president of the asso- 


agreed to joint but had not yet,sent 
in their contributions; 16 were still 


ciation, presided and about 40 mMem- 
bers attended. 


AUTUMN IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Roses for next summer. Get fresh plants full of life and vigor 
now, and let them establish themselves before hard freezing. 
Our Supplementary catalogue illustrates and describes new 
Roses and how to plant and care for them in fall and winter. 
Ask for our 1926-27 Supplement to 


OS: 


We also grow ,Hardy 

Perennials, Peonies, Iris, 

and Rock Garden Plants 
in great variety 


BOBBINK & ATKIN S 


Azaleas, Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Hardy 
Vines, and Pot-grown 
plants, flowers and vines 


In your request for catalogue, it is imporiant to siaie whai you iniend to plant 
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it since 1920. 


even ¢t 
twelve years ago there 


three years. 
good car, which is 
have bought six or seven 


Royce, lasting 20 years, 
economical and profitable i 


par tp the showrooms. 


HOW DO YOU MEASURE 
. THE INVESTMENT YIELD 
OF YOUR MOTOR-CAR? 


YOU are proud of your motor-car. You've had 
You know a man, perhaps, who 
has driven his car since 1918. You believe six to 
eight years a long life for the average American 
motor-car. You are right. 


But do you know what life the owner of a Rolls. 
Royce expects from his car? Not six, eight or 
years. But 20 years! In New York City 


motor-cars, some of them eight years old. Today 
265 are still in the hands of the original owners. 


Rolls-Royce is the most profitable motor-car 
investment you can make. 
seem high, but year after year the Rolls-Royce | 
yields the same superlative comfort and freedom 
from mechanical ills as it did on the day you 
bought it. This motor-car is absolutely guaran- 
teed against failure of any snvdieninl part for 


You can make no comparison with the average 
every three years. In 20 years an owner would 
have invested $14,000 to $28,000. The Rolls- 


investment. (Just figure 
your own case as_an example.) 


_——_ you like to take a 100-mile tri 
ang sands at ny Site coanealeny So yume 


~ ROLLSROYCE = fi 


BOSTON SHOWROOMS 
1035 Commonwealth Avenue 


were 346 Rolls-Royce 
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on an average of 
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“STATE INDUSTRY 
‘SHOWS INCREASE 


Upgrade Movement Begun 
in August Continues Ad- 
vance in September 


Massachusetts industries continued 
during September to register the up- 
Srade movement begarz in August, 
eecording to. the monthly report 


issued today by the Department of 


Labor and Industries. Substantial 
‘ increases were shown in the number 
of wage earners employed and in ag- 
| gregate weekly and average weekly 
‘ earnings. 


The gains in employment and: 


total pay rolls were 3.8 per cent and 
3.9 per cent, respectively, which were 
' more than twice the proportion of 
increase shown in these two factors 
in September, 1925. 3 

The report shows the number of 
Wage earners employed as being 
232,137, meaning that nearly 8500 
more persons were at work in Sep- 
tember than in the preceding month 
this year, Their total earnings per 
week were $5,667,438, which is ap- 
proximately $210,000 more than was 
being paid for labor in August. 


More Reported Employed 


“It is encouraging to note,” the re- 
port says, “that in all but three of 
the 39 industries for which data are 
separately shown, a greater number 


were reported employed in Septem- 


ber than in Angust. 

“In the manufacture of cotton 
goods, woolen and worsted goods, 
and electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies, employment showed 
gains of between 6 and 8 per cent, 


and similar gains were noted in the 


corresponding aggregate pay rolls. 
The boot and shoe industry showed 
a slight gain in employment, but a 
loss in the total amount of wages 
paid, the latter due to under-time 
which is still prevalent in several 
large establishments controlled by 
the same company. 

“The losses in employment in both 
June and July have now been over- 
come. In addition to the industries 
discussed above, an upward trend in 
employment was quite evident in the 
following industries: Confectionery, 
cutlery and tools, leather (tanned, 
curried and finished), jewelry, and 
paper and wood pulp. 

“A classification of the data on 
the basis of full and part-time shows 
that of the 232,137 persons repre- 
sented in the September returns, 
153,247 (66 per cent) were employed 
in establishments reporting. full-time 
schedules, and the remaining 78,890 
(34 per cent) were employed on. part 

‘time. This is the best record since 
March, 1926, when 71.8 per cent were 
on full time. 

Full-Time Work Increases 

“In September, all establishments 
in eight industries reported their em- 
ployees as working on full-time 
schedules. These industries were: 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 


supplies;'gag and by-products; news- 
paper: printing and publishing; rub- 
ber footwear; rubber goods; _ silk 
goods; stationery goods; and steam- 
fittings and steam and hot water 
heating apparatus. This is a fine 
showing in eémparison with returns 
for prior months in 1926. In addition, 
employment was better than 95 per 
cent normal in two other industries, 
and in 23 others a majority were on 
full time, making a total of 33 out 
of 39 industries so recorded. 

“For all indpstfies combined, there 
was an increase in the average 
weekly earnings per person from 
$24.39 in August to $24.41 in Septem- 
ber. In the manufacture of stoves 
and stove linings per capita earnings 
increased $3.74; a gain of $2.37 per 
person occurred in rubber footwear 
manufacturing; and one of $1.54 in 
the manufacture of furniture—all 
due to a general increase in operat- 
ing time. A yery important automo- 
bile body company reduced its work- 
ing force and decreased production 
at the same time, reaulting in a loss 
in the average weekly earnings per 
person in that-industrial group of 
$8.38. 

“There were a number of quite im- 
portant increases in employment in 
the leading industrial cities.. In Law- 
rence, the number employed showed 
a gain of 9.9 per cent; in Lynn, a 
gain of 6.8 per cent; In New Bedford, 
a gain of 6.9 per cent; and in Spring- 
field, a gain of 9.3 per-cent. In 
Leominster one plant which’ was idle 
in August was on full time in Se 
tember, and the remaining establish- 
ments represented had increased 
production, resulting in a gain of 
22.2 per cent in the number em- 
ployed. Employment in the Brockton 
factories showed a slight improve- 
ment, but there was a loss in average 
weekly earnings of $2.41, the latter 
attributable to under-time in several 
large establishments. The only other 
appreciable change in earnings was 
a gain of $2.67 in Taunton, due to an 
increase in operating time. 


NORTHEASTERN CLASS ELECTS 


George A. MacDonald of Taunton, 
Mass., yesterday was elected -presi- 
dent of the freshman class: at North- 
eastern University. Alton: L. Bisbee 
of Hartford, Conn., was elected vice- 
president; Edwin W. Lamb “of Green- 
field, Mass., treasurer, and Freeman 
V. Locklin, 91 Melville Avenue, Dor- 
chester, secretary. The 1930 class 
elected Prof. Frederick W. Holmes 
of the English department as class 
adviser. One ballot was required to 
elect the president, but other officers 
required two ballots. 


JOY STREET POLICE MEET 


Michael H. Crowley, superintend- 
ent of Boston police, and Thomas H. 
Dowd, judge in the Municipal Court, 
were among the speakers at the an- 
nual banquet of members of the Joy 
Street police station held in the Am- 
eriean House last evening. In the 
course of a brief talk, Judge Dowd 
emphasized the necessity for raising 
of the standards of the average Am- 
erican newspaper as well as the mo- 
tion picture. Seret. James B. 
Sheehan, chairman of the committee 
in charge, was toastmaster. 
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KEEP WAGES UP, 
URGE SHOE MEN 
Speaker at First Dinner 


of New Club Wants Buy- 
ing Power Maintained 


._The pronouncement by interna- 
tional bankerg.a few days ago 
against protective tariffs has raised 
an issue which will hold the focus 
of public attention for the next two’ 
or three years at least, E. B. Ter- 
hune, president of the Baot and Shoe 
Recorder, advised members of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club at the 
organization’s first dinner of the 
season at the Hotel Vendome last 
night. 

But whatever may be the outcome 
on this tariff question, he urged, the 
United States and its manufacturers 
must never adopt a policy which will 
reduce the standard of wages, for to 


do so would restrict the purchasing 
power of the mass of the people, 
Mr. Terhune and Horace R. Drink- 
water, president of the club, both re- 
ported from impressions gained 
while abroad last summer that rapid 
expansion of foreign trade is not 


to be expected this year due to the 


slowness of economic readjustment 
in European markets. 

Seven new colors in leather which 

will be furnished by New England 
tanners this season were exhibited 
by Irving B. Howe. A few of these 
shades are Hampstead brown and 
Spanish raisin, which are dark reds, 
and rose blush, a kind of beige, and 
pastel parchment. 
“The high quality of shoes made 
in New England is well known and 
ought to be capitalized by advertis- 
ing,” Maj. Patrick F. O'Keefe, ad- 
yertising expert, said to the shoe 
men. “Constant repetition of an ad- 
yertisement 365 days a year along- 
side news columns is bound to bring 
prosperity.” He suggested also that 
the New England shoe trade as a 
whole should maintain headquarters 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other population centers. 
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Market Clerk for 30 Years 


Now Suecessful Fruit Grower 


John Shugrue Spent Three Decades in Faneuil Halt 
Before He ‘Ventured to Buy Webster (N. H.) 
Fark dn a First Investment of But $150 


Thirty years of work in a Boston 
market would not seem to be good 
preparation for making @ success on 
a New Hampshire farm, but John 
Shugrue of Webster thinks it was. 

Eleven years ago he gave up his 
job at the Faneuil Hall market and 
tame to New Hampshire looking for 
a farm. His capital was limited to 
$200, and of this he kept $50 in re- 
serve, paying the balance down on a 
farm which cost him $1150. 


The first year he trimmed up the 
old apple trees on the place, ferti- 
lized them, and in return received 
$650 worth of Baldwin apples. En- 
couraged by this good start, he set 
out more trees and improved the 
farm. _Now he owns two adjoining 


trees in New England. Last year he 
te NG boxes of one of his four 
varieties of apples for $7500. For 
six months’ work a year on his fruit 
farm he now receives as much as 
he did for six years in his former 
occupation. 

When he was 12 years old John 
left school and went to work at the 
Faneuil. Hall market, where he 
stayed for 30 years. When he saw the 
fruit and vegetables coming into the 
market place year after year, he 
longed for a chance to go into the 
country and have a place to raise 
such products Rimself. 

Being married, he felt that he must 
move cautiously before pulling up 
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stakes and tackling an unknown 
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Tomorrow's Radio Programe Will Be Found on Page 11 


Evening Features 


FOR THURSDAY, OCT. 21 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 


CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (822.4 Meters) 
$ p. m.—Studio program; ‘“World- 
Wide Electric Night.” 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRM, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
8:30 p. m.—An evening of chamber 

music by the CNRM Trio, Director, G. 
R. Markowski. 

CFCA, Toronto, Ont. (356 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—News and weather. 
Musical program. | 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (480 Meters) 


4 p. m.—Copley-Plaza trio. 4:15— 
Newspaper sidelights by the Boston 
Globe. 4:20—Popular selections and 
piano solos by Carl Moore. 4:30—News 
flashes. 5—‘‘The Day in Finance.” 5:05 
—Live stock and meat report. 6—The 
Smilers. conducted by Clyde McArdle. 
6:30—Shepard Colonial dinner dance, 
“Dok” Ejisenbourg and his Sinfonians. 
7:30—News flashes. 7:35—-Weather re- 
port. 7:45—Piano solos, Mildred Bas- 
tien S—(Coneert program. 8&8 :30—Julia 
' . Sounabend and Leo Sounabend. 9—Mu- 

s.cui program, arranged by Doris Zanna 
arranged ad 


Saw 


Taylor. § :30—Program 
Cyril Saunders and Louise Allen. 
News flashes. 
Friday Morning 

10:30 A. M—WNAC Women's Club; 
Bible readings, Maj. Robert Young, Sal- 
vation Army. Boston; organ selections 
radiocast from the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. E. Lewis Dunham, organist; 
violin solos, Ray Stewartson; James 
Gest, accompanist; talk by Dame Fash- 
ion: Jennie Clark Simpson, soprano, 
Jean Sargent. 11:30—News flashes. 
11:35—Synopsis of tonight's opera by 
Joe Toye. 11:55—Time signals and 
weather report. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (349 Meters) 


4:15 p. m—Mrs. Gerald Griffin, so- 
prano. .4:30—Freddie Hewitt and his 
ukulele. 4:45—The Five Bostonians. 
5 :45—Stock market and business news. 
6é—News, 6:10—Joe Rines and his or- 
chestra. 6:30—Republican State Com- 
mittee talk. § :40—Talk. 6 :45—Big 
Brother Club. 7:30—-Incandescent lamp 
program; Fiedler trio; Arthur Fiedler, 
violinist; Alfred Holy, harpist; Jacobus 
Langendoen, ‘cello; Claudien Leeve, 80- 
prano; addresses by C. L. Edgar, presi- 
dent of Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
and H. I. Harriman, president of New 
England wer Co. &—Republican rally. 
&-830—From* New York. 8—From New 
York, the Eskimos. 9:45—Dorothy Hig- 

s, pianist. 10—From New York, the 

pers. . 

Friday Morning 

7:45 a. m—Morning watch by Y. M. 
C. A., the Rev. Vaughan Dabney, Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, Dorchester. 
10—Anne Bradford’s half hour for shut- 
ins; Shawn Nolan, “The Irish Song- 
ster”: Anne Bradford, “Another Guess- 
ing Game”; reading, ‘‘Evangeline.” 
10 :30—News. 10 :45—Betty Crocker's 
home service talk, “Autumn Allies.” 


WBZ, Donen spetmenett. Maes. 
(388. Meters) 

€:10 p. m.—Newspaper sidelights. 6:15 
—Organ recital by Arthur Clifton. 6 :30— 
Hunters Cabin Orchestra. 7—M) rket re- 
ports. 7:30—Second of a series of a 
course in “Appreciation of Symphonies, 
by Prof. Stuart Mason of the New Eng- 
jané Conservatory of Music, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Univer- 
sity Division. 8—Musical program. 8:30 
—The Twilight Song Trio. $—Vocal re- 
cital. 10—Royal Salon Orchestra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (886 Meters) 
New phe 


and news items. 
7:30—WGY book 


nner 
T:48—Syracuse Univ 
oNight trom W; 
Royal Hour. 11—Instrumenta! program 
by st staff. 11:30—Organ recital by 
Stephen E. Boisciair. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6 p m—Dinner music. 7—Mid-week 
hymn me. 7:30—Musie. 8—Comfort 
Ho 4 — Quartet. %— “Eskimos.” 


10—Zippers under the direction of Henry 
Burr. * 11—Vincent Lopez and his or- 
chestra., ; 

WJZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

7 . m—Dinner orchestra. 7 :55— 
Sporting news. 8—‘Voice of the Silent 
Drama.” 8 :45—Judge Jr. 9—World-wide 
Electric Night. 10—Royal hour of music. 
li—Jack Denny’s orcbestra. 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Jgck Cohen, popular pian- 
ist. 7—Monte Carlo orchestra. 7:30— 
Grel-Meister Hungarian orchestra. 8— 
Theater talk. 8:10—Phil and Anne Brae. 
8 :30—Hawaiians. 9—Soloists. 9:30—Min- 
nie Weil, pianist. 10—Home Beautiful 
Exposition. 10:30—Manhattan Serenad- 
ers. 11—Ernie Golden and his orchestra. 
12—Broadway Nite. 

WGBS, New York City (816 Meters) 

6 p. m—Uncle Geebee 6:30—Vincent 
Sorey Concert Trio., 7:15—Football re- 
sults and news items. 7:30—George 
Halls’ Roval Arcadians. 8—‘‘Footlight 
and Lamplight,” Oliver Sayler, 8 :20— 
De Voe_ studio program. §9—United 
States Army Band, auspices American 
Legion. 10—Mac and “Nennie. 10:30— 
George Hall and his Roval Arcadians. 

WNYC, New York City, (526 Meters) 

6:35 p. m.—Piano selections, 6§:45— 
Market high spots. 7—“Everyday 
Speech,” by Prof. Richard E. Mayn. 7:20 
—Piano selections. 7:50—Piano: selec- 
tions. 8—John Allegra, Baritone. 8 :30— 
Lecture by direct wire from the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City cf New 
York. 9%:45—Samuel Kissell, violinist 
10 :15—Franklin Four. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Jacques Jacobs’ Ensemble. 
6:45—Sports. 7:30—Oreste’s Queensland 
orchestra. &—Vaughn de Leath, “The 
Radio Girl.” 8:30—Mary Craig, soprano. 
%—La France Orchestra, Emily Rosevelt, 
soprano. 10—Bernard Gabrielle, pianist. 
11—Wadsworth’'s orchestra. 

WHAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (275 Meters) 

7:45 p. m.—‘Horticultural Question 
Box.” 8—Seaside Trio. $—Studio con- 
cert. 

W PG, Atlantic City, N. J. 

7 p. m—News Flashes. 7 :15—Organ 
recital; Arthur Scott Brook. 7 :30—Mor- 
ton dinner dance. 8—World wonder ex- 
cursions. Alfred J. P. McClure, D. D. 
§ :15—Chelsea concert orchestra. 9—Am- 
bassador concert orchestra. 10—Organ 
recital, Jean Wiener. 11—Supper club 
dance orchestra. 

WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Billy Hays and his or- 
chestra. 7 :30—Symphony orchestra, 
John A. Carroll, director. 8—Josh Sad- 
dier’s Serenaders. 8 :45—Go-Get*tcrs. 9$— 
Montbard Follies. 9:30—The Musical 
Chefs. 10—The Hood Boys. 10:15— 
Preston 8S. Foster, bass. 10:30—Paro- 
dians’ Orchestra. 11—Cadix Revue 
WRC, Washington, D. C. (469. Meters) 

7 p. m.—Dinner music. 8—“The Voice 
of the Silent Drama.” 9—Electric Night 
from WJZ. 16—The Royal Salon 
chestra. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sandman Circle. 6:30—Din- 
ner orchestra. 7:30—Organ recital. 8— 
W BAL Trio. 9—WBAL Ensemble. 10 
—WBAL Staff Concert. 1l—W BAL 
Dance Orchestra. 

WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 8 :30—Citrus 
report. 

coe Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 

30 p. m. to 12:30 _— 
Night. — a. m.—Electric 
oe Pittsburgh, Pa. (809 Meters) 

15 p. m.--Dinner concert played by 
the Symphohy ‘Playérs, Victor Saudek, 
conductor. _7:20—Farm program. -8— 
Courtesy program. 8:30—Concert under 
the direction of Victor Saudek. 11:20— 
Concert from the Flotilla Club. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

6:30 p. m-—Dinner music. 7—“Twins.” 
8—Joint program with WEAF,. New 
York City. 

WW4d, Détroit, Mich. (858 Meters) 


6 p. m—Dinner concert. 8 +Concert 
from New ‘York through WEAF 


WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 


6 p. m—Dinner program by Gold- 
kette Basemble. 8—Studio program. 


(300 Meters) 


Te 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0, (889 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Hollenden. Orchestra, Car! 


Rupp directing: baseball scores. 
Studio program. §—"* Eskimos” 
New York. 10—Studio program. 
Guy Lombardo’s Royal Canadians. 

WdJR, Pontiac, Mich. (617 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
phony Orchestra; soloists. 7:30—Enter- 
tainers. 9—-Situdio program. 


WTAG, Vorcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 


from 
11— 


lannouncements and news. 


9 to 11 p. m.—New York program. 
‘WTIC, Hartford, Conn. (476 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music. 6:25—News. 
7—Mid-week religious sing. 7:30—Staff 
artists. 8—Vocal recital. 8 :30—Theater 
presentation. 10—Weather reports. 10:05 
—Revelers. 11—News. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Stocks, grain market, weather, 
6 :30—Chil- 
dren's period. 7:30—Sports results. 7:52 
—Courtesy prograrmh. 10—Special orches- 
tra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Events of the day and base- 
ball scores. 6:40—Boston ‘Globe radio- 
cast. 6:45—Pig Brother Club.» 7:3 
Musicale. 8—New York program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, (Minn, 
(417 Meters) » 

8 p. m.—New York program: “Eski- 
mos”; special orchestra. 10—Weather re- 
port, closing grain markets and Laseball 
scores. 

WOK, Homewood, Ill. (217 Meters) 

6 p. m.—String orchestra. 8—Popular 
dance music, vaudeville and vocal selec- 
tions. 

WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Program of French music. 9 
to 12—Popular program. 

KYW, Chicago, Ill, (586 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by Joska 


| DeBarbary and his orchestra. 7—Family 
| hour. 9—Classical concert. 10:30 to 12 
/—Congress Carnival. 
WLS, Chicago, Ill. (845 Meters) 
6—Supperbell program. 6:30—Sports 
review. 6:40—Maurie Sherman's 
chestra. 
son. 7:15—WLS Trio and soloists. 

WLW, Cincinnati, O. (482 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Robert Visconti’s orchestra. 
6 :30—Educational talk. 6 :40—Robert 
Visconti'’s orchestra. 9—Castle Farmers. 
9:15—Melody Boys. 9 :30—‘*Pep” Golden, 
saxophone and “Al” Kirschner, piano. 
11:15—Night Howls by the “Sky 
Terriers.” 

WKERC, Cincinnati, 0. (492 Meters) 

10 p. m.—Walter Davidson's Louis- 
ville Loons. 10:30—Popular songs. 11— 
Loons. 

WHAS, Lonisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 


7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert of vocal and 
instrumental numbers. 


WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Studio program. 10 :45—Con- 
cert program. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Marketgram; the Tell:-Me-a- 
Story Lady; weekly book talk by Loufse 
Mecker: Jack Riley's orchestras 11:45 
to 1 a, m~Don Bestor’s orchestra ; 
Verdsen-Mac's orchestra; organ mnum- 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Dinner organ concert: avia- 
tion talk #popular songs by Bert huoiien. 
WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Philbreck and his Younker 
orchestra. 8—Trio and soloist. 11 to i? 
—Dance program. 
KFKX, Hastings, Neb. (288 Meters) 
6:15 p. m—Dinner concert. 6:15— 
Concert music. 7:30—Dinner music. 9 
—Musical program from Lincoln, 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 
6 p. m—Elks’ organ. 6:40—Basebal! 
scores. 6:45—Market resume. 6:50—LiI- 
lian Madsen. popular entertainment. 7 
—Talk. 9—Classical program. 
WFAA, -Dalias, Tex. (475 Meters) 
6:30 p. m—Jimmy Joy's orchestra. 
8 :30—Anniversary program, . | 
WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
7:30 to 8:30 p. m—The Panther 
Hawalian Trio. 9:30 to 11—Saxophone 
octet. 11 to midnight-——Concert 


by_ the Melody Boys, playing 
guitars and mandolins . 


4 


farms and 2000 of the finest fruit; 


| 


' 


or- | day's 
7—Organ concert, Ralph Emer- | 


given |. 


CONCORD, N. H., Oct: 21 (#)—| proposition, but while he was waiting | 
tories and mills, and tool makers and 


his own, he read every piece of ad-'|foundries curtail output and leave 


for an opportunity to get a farm of 


vice he could find on fruit farming. 

“T had a feeling,” he said, “that 
I could make a go of raising apples. 
Finally I came up here with $200. I 
made a lot of mistakes, but I kept 
plugging along and learning. If I 


read of an idea that sounded good I | them 
tried it out. If I were only a young | paper: gome are playing checkers: 
man I'd show what could be done some are tipped back against the 
Why, I'd have those hills! wall, yawning. Suddenly the fire 
I bell rings. Every man is on his feet, 


here. 
covered with, 50,000 apple trees. 
could do it; too, and sell every box. 
If I'd bought this place 20 vears be- 


fore I did, I'd be a rich man today.” | can ring the bell any time, and no- 
Mr. Shugrue’s friends warned him at} hogy else can ring it. When there 
the beginning of his venture that he’d are enough 
| be broke in six months, bit he has! stores, 


made good. 


' 


; 
‘ 
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AVENUE TO BETTER BUSINESS 
PROVED NO ONE-WAY STREET 


Industry Must Turn Over Money in Wages to Give People 
Buying Power, Points Out Pollak Foundation 
Economist—Really Mutual Affair 


“What without a 


buyer?” 
“There is no such thing.” 
“Then how shall business find 


buyers?” 

“By turning over to consumers at 
least enough money to enable them 
to buy the goods they make.” 

These were the queries raised and 
the answer given by William Tru- 
fant Foster, director of the Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, 
and former president of Reed Col- 
lege, Oregon, in a talk before the 
controllers’ group of the Retail Board 
of Trade of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce at its meeting last night. 


How business depends upon the 
buyer for motive force he illustrated 
when he pictured a country store- 
keeper in a dull spring finding noth- 
ing to do but sit amid shelves of 
dusty stock and listen to the specula- 
tions of loungers as to whether there 
are more crows this spring than 
usual, when buyers for a few crow- 
bars would interest the storekeeper 
far more. Then because a few hun- 
dred of these storekeepers have no 
buyers, wholesale clothiers, shoe. 
dealers and hardware houses post- | 
pone ordering, and some of the shoe-.| 
makers and tanneries, clothing fac-| 


- business 


men out of work. 
Business Awaits the Call 
“Business is waiting for a buyer,” 
he continued. “It is like a fire en- 
gine company waiting for an alarm. 
Take a look at the firemen. Some of 
are reading the morning 


instantly. There is work to be done. 
“In the business world, a buyer 


customers, in enough | 
buving enough crow-bars | 
and enough other things, business is 


“There are any number of good! prosperous. And when there are not, 


fruit farms here,” he said, “that 


enough customers, business as a 


could be bought dirt cheap, and if, whole is far from prosperous. 


they were to set fruit, in 10 years 
or so the profits would surprise you. 


; 
i 


“Now there are sure to be aie! 


You can’t get much in this world! enough money, for the wants of the) 


unless you work for it and unless people 
you've got the gumption to make the faster than their incomes. The rate 


start. I waited 20 years too long 
myself.” 


SALVATIONISTS - 
TO ASK $142,500 
Plans Outlined for Annual 


Maintenanee Appeal to 
Support 24 Projects 


Preliminary plans for the annual 
general maintenance appeal of the 
Salvation Army in Greater Boston 
for $142,500 were outlined at a meet- 


7 -30-- ling in the Boston Chamber of Com- 


merce Building this noon, when 
about 200 business men and volun- 
teer workers who will conduct the 


campaign from Oct. 25 to Noy. 7,| ures of safety, conservation of fuel | 


; 


i 
| 
' 


as a whole alwavs eTow | 
at which people spent their in- 
creased waves and dividends during 
the war is sufficient proof of that: 
though most of us need no other) 
proof than our personal experience. | 
In this dav of high-powered automo- | 
biles and agvertising, and cheap | 
daily and weekly papers, and rural | 


free delivery and radios, people have | 


CITE SAFE SERVICE 


Freight Claims and Fuel Con- 
servation Also Studied 


Employees of the Boston & Maine 


Railroad, gathered from all parts of | Lodge of Masons of Dorchester has 


the system to consider further meas- | 
t 


gathered for general instructions. | and freight claim prevention heard 


Channing H. Cox, formerly Governor 
of Massachusetts, presided at the 
luncheon. 


The funds being sought are to be| dress én which new records of effi- 
used in operating and maintaining! ciency in each of these activities 


the Salvation Army's 24 institutions 
and departments in Greater Boston, 


including the 10 poor-relief depart- 


ments, the genera] relief department | Pollock said, th 


on East Brookline Street, fire and 
emergency patrol, free employment 
agency, missing friends department, 
and immigration bureau. 

A telegram received by Sidney S. 
Conrad, chairman of the advisory 


0— | board, from Commander Evangeline 


Booth was read at the luncheon. The 
telegram follows: ' 

“The effort now being made in 
Boston to adequately finance Salva- 
tion Army service for the coming 
year impresses me as being excep- 
tionally worthy and I am confident 
that you will lead your glorious 
forces to a complete triumph. Your 
personal devotion to this task is 
most encouraging to me and its in- 
spirational value to the whole cause 
cannot be overstated. Will you 
kindly convey my very sincere jap- 
preciation to all and assure them 
that no effort shall be wanting on 
the part of the Salvation Army to 
abundantly justify the confidence 
shown?” 


Prominent men and women at to-' 


luncheon included Mayor 
Nichols, Mrs. F. Lothrop Ames, Mrs. 
Sarah E. White of Framingham 
Center; George B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the R. H. White Company; 


Jordan Marsh Company: G. A. G. 
Foote, president of the Boston 
Rotary Club; Edward W. Quinn, 
Mayor of Cambridge; Allan Forbes, 
president of the State Street 
Trust Company; the Rev. W. M. 
MacNair of Cambridge; C. N. Taylor 
of Wellesley; A. G. Monks of Monks 
& Johnson, architects, and W. A. 
McIntyre, commander of the Salva- 
tion Army forces in New England, 
and Mrs. McIntyre; W. A. Nicol, 
campaign director; James Asher, 
staff captain, and W. A. Hawkins of 
Jordan Marsh Company. 


ORDER OF SIR GALAHAD 


SHOWS RAPID-GROWTH 


‘from B. R. Pollock, vice-president General Washington, contains ser- 


f 
i 


' 


; 
' 
; 
; 
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‘part of most of our men and by that. 


George W. Mitton, president of the which comes with the broadest view 
‘lof a railroad’s service. I know that 


‘Maine men of this kind. Speakers 


{ 


' 


Between 9000 and 10,000 boys in 


275 parishes of the Episcopal Church 
throughout the United States have 
joined the order of Sir Galahad, a 
church club for boys, it was stated 
at tha second annual conference of 
the organization held Tuesday in 
Trinity Church, Boston. It was at- 
terided by about 50 rectors and lay- 
men from New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 

The Rev. William Appleton Law- 
rence of Lynn said that the order 
could be of distinct service in con- 
nection with the great secial prob- 
lems of the day, but its most impor- 
tant influence was religious. counter- 
acting the purely social and physical 
ones prominent in many boys’ organ- 
izations. 


‘of the city in the competition for 


and general manager, today, an ad- | 


‘ 


were announced. 

In the safe handling of freight, Mr. 
e Boston & Maine in 
the first seven months of 1926 had 
improved the handling of goods~ in 
transit by comparison with 1921 
more than 70 per cent, as indicated 


by the fact that loss and damage 
payments for that period were only 
29 per cent of the payments in the 
same period five years ago. 

In fuel conservation, the Boston & 
Maine bas reduced the pounds of coal 
per 1000 gross ton miles from 182 in 
1923 to 148 in 1925, a saving of al- 
most 20 per cent, and in safety to its 
patrons and its employees alike has 
established gratifying records. 

“Safety is an all-important con- 
sideration in railroad operation,” 
said Mr. Pollock, “and it includes 
safety of the patron, safety of the 
employee and safety of goods in 
transit. In efficient operation we not 
only protect our customers and 
their goods but we protect ourselves, 
and more than that we try also to 
protect the public on the highway; 
sometimes when they fail to protect 
themselves. 

“The results to date have been 
obtained by close attention on the 
in operations 


intelligent interest 


1 do not need to bespeak from you 
a continuance of this interest to the 
end that we may obtain an even 
better result in these several direc- 
tions.” 

Samuel E. Miller, general superin- 
tendent, was the presiding officer of 
the meeting, which was the fifth an- 
nual “Get-Together” of the Boston & 


of national standing in each of the 
several features of interest were 
heard at the morning session: J. B. 
Hurley, superintendent of locomotive 
maintenance for the Wabash Rail- 
way and past president of the Amer- 
icam Railway Fuel Association, dis- 
cussing fuel conservation; T. H. Car- 
row, chairman of safety for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and A. L. 
Green, of Chicago, special) repre- 
sentative of the freight claim division 
of the American Railway Association 
These remarks were supplemented 
ty a direct word from the Boston & 
Maine officials charged with these 
several activities; 8S: G. Watkins, 
general secretary of the safety de-. 
partment; O. J. Brown, superintend- 
ent of Fuel Service and W. H. 
Walker representing C. M. Mac- 
Donald, freight claim agent. — 


CITIZENS CLUB WINS BANNER 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct.” 21 
(Special)—The East Springfield Citi- 
zens’ Club has been awarded a silk 
banner for leading all the civic clubs 


| precisely that extent they fail 


\current output of finished goods is a 
project upon which everybody can 
unite with enthusiasm, for it looks 
not only to the welfare of the people 


and every class. Indeed, if consumer 


contemporary ministers and Masons 


the improvement of home grounds. 


“ 


only difficulty is in finding the 


money to spend. 
How to Provide the Money 


“The chief question for business 
men to consider, therefore, is how it 
is possible to provide consumers 
continually with enough money to 
spend—enough money to maintain 
the driving force of industry. 


“Now, all their money, clearly 
enough, has to come from industry 
itself. Everybody knows that there 
is a circuit flow of money from pro- 
ducer to consumer, and from con- 
sumer back to producer. Either con- 
sumers get enough money from 
business men, as wages, dividends, 
interest, rent, and the rest, to keep 
business prosperous, or else con- 
sumers do not get the money at all. 
Consequently, if industry is to con- 
tinue to sell its total finished prod- 
uct, it must continue to turn over to 
consumers at least enough money to 
enable them to buy that product. 

“The chief trouble is that industry’ 
does no such thing. In so far as 
business men succeed in doing what 


, 


they are constantly striving to do, 
and what it is supposed prudent, 
men ought to do—namely, to in-| 
crease production out of profits—to | 
to | 
provide the public with enough | 
money to buy their products; fail, | 
therefore, to provide retailers with 
enough customers to keep business 
prosperous. 

“When, however, this problem of 
too few buyers is presented to busi- 
ness men, many of them say that 
there is no such problem, since the 
production of goods automatically 
creates buyers for the goods. 


Larger Capacity te Produce 


“Nevertheless, every one of these 
business men—and everyone else, for 
that matter—knows that the country 
has far larger capacity for produc- 
tion than it ever dares to use. Every- 
body krows, too, that much of this 


promptiy if there were any pros- | 
pect of enough buyers. Instead, in- | 
dustry is obliged every now and) 
then to curtail operations until, in. 


| the course of a year or two or three,| ference, with some papers to be 


the surplus stocks are sold at a loss. 
“Enough buyers to take away the 


generally, but to the welfare of each 


buying were adequate, decade after 
decade, no considerable group of the 
population would possibly fail to 
gain some share of the resultant in- 


HAS RARE VOLUME 


Masons Treasure Collection 


of Tributes to Washington 


The rare volume which Union 


placed in its archives, entitled “A 
tribute to the Memory of George 
Washington,” recalls early Dorches- 
ter history. The book, in honor of 


mons and addresses delivered by 


of Dorchester, who, while paying 
tribute to the leader of the Revo- 
lutionary armies, allude to the stir- 
ring events of the siege of Boston 
from Dorchester Heights and other 
incidents linking General Washing- 
ton and Dorchester. 

The book, which was printed by 
the Town of Dorchester, ns 
four addresses, namely: “A Dis- 
course on General George Washing- 
ton,” preached by the Rev. Thaddeus 
Mason Harris at the Meeting House 
in Dorchester on the Sunday follow- 
ing Washington’s passing on; “A 
Tribute to Washington,” delivered 
by The Rev. Bro. Thaddeus M. Har- 
ris in Unity Lodge, January 1800; 
“A Eulogy of Washington,” given by 
Oliver Everett, at the Meeting 
House, Feb. 22, 1800, and ‘“Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address,” of Sept. 
17, 1796. 

When this volume was ordered to 
be printed by the Town of Dorches- 
ter, it was stipulated that each fam- 
ily in the town was to receive 4 
single copy. ia 

“Whether this order was str ctly 
complied with,” said Ernes: H. 
Washburn, Worshipful Master of 
Union Lodge, “is not known now, 
but one of Dorchester’s historical 
students thinks it is doubtful, as 
copies of this ancient book are said 
to be very scarce.” 


WORLD MEETING 
TO STUDY COAL 


New England Interested in 
Conference on More Effi- 
cient Bituminous Use 


New England, generally considered 
as one of the largest bituminous coal 
consuming districts of the country, 
is to participate in the international 
conference on bituminous coal, which 
is to be held at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
15 to 18. The Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce has invited members of 
the Boston chamber to attend. 

Called for the purpose of consider- 
ing new uses of bituminous coal and 
to present the results of recent in- 
vestigations of improved methods of 
utilization and combusion, a mass of 
data is expected to be submitted at 
the conference, having great poten- 


| wasted capacity would be put to use| tial value, particularly to engineers 


and those experimenting with de- 

velopments along these lines. 
Business men at large are also ex- 

pected to be interested in the con- 


presented that are expected to 
appeal to nearly all men who have 
any connection with the coal in- 
dustry at all, from producer to con- 
sumer. Prof. Sumner B. Ely,’ sec- 
retary of the conference, at the Car- 
negie Institute, is arranging details 
for the conference, it is understood. 

Plans for the conference already 
scheduled include discussion of the 
following subjects: Manufacture 
from coal of substitutes for gaso- 
line, complete gasification of coal, 
high temperature distillation, low 
temperature distillation, coal tar 
products, power, smokeless fuel and 
fertilizers. Many representative 
European research engineers are 
planning to take part in the con- 
ference, together with some of the 
best known American fuel technolo- 
gists and engineers. The meetings 
are to be open to the public. 


SCHOOL TO HAVE PIPE ORGAN 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 21 
(Special)—A pipe organ will be in- 
stalled soon in the assembly hall of 
technical High School as a memorial 
to Charles F. Warner, for more than 
25 years principal of the school. A 
committee has been named to raise 
the necessary funds. 


—_—— 
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Boston has its halls of fame in 
lista of illustrious names hewn 
into the stone beneath the eaves 
of public buildings, tributes to 
noble men and women for their 
contributions to the advancement 
of mankind. Accounts of some 
of the achievements of those 
named in these scrolla of honor 
are given in a serics of cameo 
sketches presented by The Chria- 
tian Science Monitor from day 
to day. 


Two Frenchmen who lived in the 
eighteenth century are the subjects | 
of today’s little biographies. They 


were both geometers, but while one 
leaned more to philosophy and litera- | 
ture, the other became an eminent | 
statesman and military administra- | 


tor. The former was Jean le Rond 
d'Alembert and the latter was La- 
zare Nicholas Marguerite Carnot, 
both of whose names appear on the 
walls of the Boston Public Library 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Each produced several ex- 
cellent mathematical works. D’Alem- 
bert for many years was an intimate 
of Voltaire. 


D’'ALEMBERT (da lon bair), Jean 
le Rond, was born in Paris, Nov. 16, 
1717, and was brought up by his 
foster mother, the wife of a glazier 
named Rousseau. He entered the 
Collége Mazarin in 1730 and after 
leaving he continued to study mathe- 
matics and law while living with his 
foster mother for many years. In 
1741 the Academy of Sciences elected 
him a member because of his “Mem- 
oirs on the Integral Calculus.” 


Five years later the Academy of 
Berlin awarded him a prize for 
“On the General Theory of the 
Winds,” and his fame quickly was 
learned by Frederick II of Prussia, 
who gave him the presidency of the 
Royal Academy with a liberal pen- 
sion in 1754, the year he was elected 
to the French Academy. His popu- 
larity with royalty continued and in 
1756 he received a pension of 1200 
francs from Louis XV. He declined 
an urgent invitation from Catherine 
II of Russia to come to her court 
and direct the education of her son 


for a salary of 100,000 francs. This_ 


was in 1762. 

Of his literary works, Lacroix has 
the following to say: “They are con- 
stantly directed to the perfection of 
reason and the propagatio™ of cor- 
rect ideas, which were highly appre- 


ciated by all men of sense, (bon 
esprits). All of them are remarkable 
for a pure diction, a neat style and 
strong or pithy thought.” His char- 
acter presents many amiable traits, 
among which are candor, modesty 
and beneficence. 


CARNOT, Lazare Nicholas Mar- 
guerite, was born at Nolay, Bur- 
gundy, ‘May 13, 1753. With the rank 
of lieutenant of engineers, Carnot 
left the military school at Méziéres 
at 20. Ten years passed and he re- 
ceived recognition for his “Eloge de 
Vauban,” and also published an im- 
portant “Essay on Machines” in the 
same year, which contained a new 
theorem on the loss of force, which 
is ranked among the finest discov- 
eries of mechanical science. 

Carnot was elected to the Legis- 


‘lative Assembly in 1791 and acquired 


great authority. The following year 
he was elected to the National Con- 
vention and remained an inflexible 
patriot and republican “pur et sim- 
ple.” He was chosen on the public 
safety committee and found the 
proper sphere for his genius as war 
minister, in charge of 14 armies at 
once. He was chosen a member of 
the Institute in 1795, but Hecause of 
his political inclinations was forced 
to pass a part of his life in exile in 
Germany. 


RATE PROPOSAL 
18 MODIFIED © 


Freight Association dlters 


Request for Canceling of 


Ammunition 


’ 


Modification of the proposal to 


cancel.all commodity rates and ex- 
ceptions to the classification ratings 
on ammuniticn, within and from New 
England. 7o official classification and 
western trunk line territories, has 
been approved by the New England 
Freight Association, which conducted 
a public hearing on the question, at 
South Station, Sept. 28. 

At the hearing strong opposition 
was voiced to the proposal by New 
England interests, who contended 
that such action was forcing some in- 
dustries out of New Entgiand. 

Frank Van Ummersen, chairman of 
the association, in notifying the in- 
terested parties today, said that the 


group, after consideration of the tes- 
timony at the hearing, did not recom- 
mend the original proposal, but ap- 
proved the cancellation of commodity 
rates from New England to points in 
Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, except to Chicago, Peoria, East 
St. Louis, upper Mississippi River 
crossings and St. Louis. 

Rates to these points, it was de- 
cided, are to be applied as maxima to 
intermediate territory, with proviso 
that the Central Freight Association 
carriers concurrently cancel ratings 
and rates lower than the classifica- 
tion basis, effective locally in Central 
Freight Association territory and 
commodity rates to Trunk Line and 
New England territories except exist- 
ing commodity rates to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk, which rates are to be ap- 
plied as maxima to intermediate 
points. 

Ammunition manufacturers in Con- 
necticut are most affected by the 
proposed change, as a large portion 
of the product is shipped to the mid- 
dle and southwest. Raw materials 
are brought here from the West and 
middle West, it was brought out at 
the hearing, so that the railroads 
gain, in hauls, where they would 
lose if the changed rates forced the 
industry to locate further west. 

Raymond L. French, represeating 
the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc., of Hartford; F. J. 
Monaghan, traffic manager of the 
Remington Arms Company of New 
York, and A. D. Spang, traffic mana- 
ger of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company of New Haven, Conn., 
were among those offering strong 
opposition to the proposed change. 


PAINTINGS GIVEN 
UNIVERSALISTS 


Inness Canvases to Hang in 
National Memorial Chureh 


By the Associated Prese 
Mra. Julia G. Inness, widow of 
George Inness Jr., American artist, 
has presented eight of his paintings 
to the Universalist General Conven- 


‘ 


al 


tion, it was announced by the na- - 


tional laymen’s committee. The 
paintings are to be placed in a new 
Universalist church in Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., where Mr. Inness 


maintained a winter home for many * 


years. The new church will be 
built in the near future, and is de- 
signed to be one of the most beauti- 
ful in the country. 

One of the paintings, “The Lord is 
in His Holy Temple,” was completed 
just two days before the artist passed 
on, and has been pronounced by some 
critics as his best work. The noted 
peace picture, “The Only Hope.” 
“The Promise,” “The Realization,” 
and “The Fulfillment” are included 
in the gift. 

It was announced also that the 
board of trustees of the general con- 
vention will push to completion the 
work on the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, of 
which the Rev, Frederick W. Perkins 
of Lynn, Mass., will assume the pas- 
torate in January. 


RADIO AND TELEPHONE 
TO BE SUPPLEMENTARY 


Radio communication and _ the 
telephone will supplement each 
other, each filling its distinctive field 
without detriment to the other. 
Charles S. Pierce, vice-president of 
the New England Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, predicted in an ad- 
dress before the Traffic Club of New 
England at the Copley-Plaza last 
night. It will be-possible soon to 
talk with friends or business associ- 
ates across the Atlantic, he belleves. 

Illustrating the progress that has 
been made and is being made in the 
development of the telephone, Mr. 
Pierce first passed around a model 
of the first telephone transmitter and 
receiver made by Alexander Graham 
Bell, and then closed his address 
with a demonstration of the talking 
moving picture. The film used de- 
picted Thomas A. Watson, Bell’s 
assistant, telling how the first tele- 
phone was devised, and his voice was 


heard in synchronization with the - 


gestures on the screen. 


, 
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The House That Children Buik 


« 
* 


-. a trolled his ‘inventory,” he said, 
at oe oe budgeted his sales and ex- 
oF \ Se te een 
he od of paying workpeople was 
--.* Mp to date, if his equipment wae good, 
| - Sate. it wouldn’t be long before a 


“ao he decided change for the ‘better would 


» .,take place.” 
ae Contianae, he said, “And our com- 
A. mercial zations, could follow 
_ °°. up this by bringing to their 
Ke ted members a stimulating, influence in 
4 Sits, Making available to them, through 
* iS "a “competent - experts, meetings, lec- 
f ae, “tures, ete., up-to-date 
eo ~pegarding the best business methods 
‘Yn operation throughout the country. 
“iz “There are hundreds of concerns 
-. - #9 New England today that are up to 
= .“~ @ate, and need no coaching along 
~» - these lines. But these are not the 
ones that are slipping in New Eng- 
-* ‘and. On the contrary, they are 
ia going ahead year after year. 

: “In Worcester in the very heart of 
New England, 50 miles from @ 
waterway, there is a great steel- 
making establishment employing up- 

Bi ward of 5000 men and paying several 
* .* millions of dollars in wages. This 
-.. @oncern is operated by the United 
>“ States Steel Corporation. This, great 
> corporation has plants in all sec- 
ee. = Tene of the country, North, East, 
Bee South and West 
ey * Future Poksibilities 

“and just as an index of what the 
corporation thinks of the future pos- 
sibilities of the New England plants, 
it appropriated within a few months 
‘over $2,000,000 to install the newest 
and best equipment known, in the 
great steel-rolling mills at Wor- 
cester, that they may continue to 
operate efficiently for many years to 

.) come. 

“The plants in Worcester have 
competed for over 20 years with 
similar plants in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 

-Jand and Chicago steel-producing 
sections of the country, and have 
held their own. They have not done 
it, however, by standing still. They 
have done it by the application of 
the best business methods. They 
have done it by scrapping old ma- 

' chinery which caused high produc- 

Zidn costs. 

“They have eliminated waste 
everywhere, both of material and 
human labor, They have budgeted 
the expenses of nonproducing de- 
partments. They have reduced their 
overhead. In a word, they have con- 

_ gidered the cost of production a vital 

“guestion and have met it by ade- 

hp eet means and methods. 

“The future. of New England in- 
“dustry is not beclouded with gloom. 

Pe “We, have a @ifficult problem, to be 
ie Fy % ¢ aure, to hold our own. with the rest 
PSH, of “the: country, but with a proper 
.  appreciatia ‘of the situation based 
a ‘facts di of prejudices, and 
confidence of our 
» with our tasks, we 
: d ard to a New England 
ie " of the tare which will be as vigor- 
oor ‘ous, as ‘Geen England of the 
Soke eae 
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“Tosca” Peey “Martha” 


= - Last evening the San Carlo Grand 
* “Opera Company presented Puccini's 

~ “La Tosca”: at the Boston Opera 

‘House. The cast: 

Floria Tosca,....... eess-- Gladys Axman 
Mario Scarpia...... -«+»-Lorenzo Conati 

rio Cavaradossi Franco Tafuro 

' eee +.Francesco Curci 

eves, -Luigi de Cesare 
.° Mesa -seeoee-Andrea Mongelli 
ce~~> “A. Bacristan........ Foe. EO Natale Cervi 

os de Jail Luigi de Cesare 

-.» (A Shepherd Boy Philine Falco 

Conductor, Carlo Peroni 

The quality of a first act does not 
always indicate later values. Last 
night, after a slow paced start which 
retarded the progress of the entire 
opera, the cast finally gathered 
momentum for the real acting of the 
evening. With the rising of the cur- 
tain on thé sécond act the change 
Was perceptible. Rhythm, not met- 
' fical pulsing but the less tangible 
rhythm of music of large form, 

.. issued from the performance. Where 
. @ rather aimless singing had filled 
the earlier portion of the play, defini- 
tive purpose now was made clear. 
In the opening dilly-dallying, princi- 
pals and lesser characters had been 
. equally at fault. Even the chorus 
had sung. without much show of 
interest and with no enthusiasm. 
How look for verve among chorus 
folk“when principals comport them- 
selves as es convinced that act- 
ing is mere mechanics, singing a 
matter of breath control? The sup- 
posed love scenes between Miss 
Axman and Mr. Tafuro became vocal 
xymnastics and the veriest postur- 
ings. There was no attempt to fos- 
ter illusion. One heard only what 
the composer had written on the 
staves, Yet there are few operas so 
much in need of keen interpretation 
as is “Tosca.” 

But when Miss Axmpn had finally 
found her stride in the second act 
she sang. with much feeling and 
‘acted with a warm abandon. Her 
tilting with the Baron was vividly 

- "+ tinged witha feeling of reality. She 

>, gang as if she were honestly “cre- 

ating” a réle, thinking and visualiz- 
ing rather than depending on es- 
tablished routine. 

Mr. Conati’s Baron Scarpia was a 

- Match for Miss Axman’s better mo- 
. ments. He limned his part with 
' lear outline. He sang with fervor 
' g@mnd apparent tenseness. Indeed the 
'~ high point of the opera, the long 
_  geene in the second act which is un- 
y \ folded principally by Tosca and the 
: Baron, evolved clear and unham- 
| . At the skilled hands of these 

; two, it was sharply descriptive. 
The remaining players encom- 
_ passed their parts not too felici- 
ttously. Mr. Tafuro’s Mario proved 
to be a rather stiff sort of person, 
sand Mr. Mongelli’s. Cesare com- 
+ panioned him in this all too well. 
__ Artificial thongh their parts be, one 
Might easily have expected a more 
' forceful outcome. On other occa- 
gions they have acquitted themselves 

im more preteeworsay ag 

S. 8. 


~* Yn the afternoon the opera was 

eae “soiartha, ” with this cast: 

pe Harri Consuelo Escobar 

pa a saeeeeereeeeaeesr .. Bernice Schalker 
foams iccbbaaweuke -Dimitri Onofrel 

ur ett. eeeaeereeerens --Giusep 


ae 
re 
‘ aisle Cervi 

- Genductor, Carlo ‘Peron 
“Martha” proved of auamiane less 
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| than the best level ot San Carlo ac- 
jcomplishment, presumably because 


of exigencies o of casting, Only at the 
close of the afternoon, in the added 
group of dances, was a stirring note 
provided with the entrance of the 
accomplished Vechlav Swoboda, who 
has charge of the company’s ballets, 
in a “Marine Dance.” Consuelo Es- 
cobar’s middle register was agree- 
able in her singing of the part of 
Lady Harriet, and Bernice’ Schalker 
showed comedy feeling in her im- 
personation of Nancy. The men who 
sang the parts of Plunkett and Lionel 
worked well together, and Natale 
Cervi made a good deal of meager 
opportunities fn the rdle of Tristan. 


| Mieczyslaw Miinz 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, gave a 
recital last night in Jordan Hall be- 
fore an audience of good size and ap- 


preciative disposition. He played six 
sonatas of Scarlatti, Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C, a Minuet by Laburiski, 
two “Fairy Tales” of Medtner, a 
Fauré Impromptu and three Chopin 
items. 

An unusual and challenging pro- 
gram. But why six of Scarlatti’s 
sonatas? There was hardly enough 
contrast in the group to sustain in- 
terest, and the repetitions became 
tedious. But Mr. Miinz funs to long 
piaho pieces. Schumann’s Fantasia, 
for example. Here, to be sure, is no 
lack of contrasted beauties, nor, 
under the fingers of this artist, of 
extreme dynamic variety; even to 
exaggeration. 

For Mr. :Miinz’s playing was bril- 
liant, erratic and wilful as ever. Who 
could have turned off the Fauré Im- 
promptu more dazzlingly? But the 
essence of Schuman is hardly to 
be revealed by alternate hammerings 
and whisperings. Mr. Miinz can do 
pretty much as he likes with the keys 
of a piano. Some day, we hope, he 
will use them less theatrically. 

Tnere is a young Polish pianist 
named Wiktor Laburiski, who pre- 
sumably was the composer of the 
minuet which, according to the pro- 
gram, was played for the first time. 
The piece has a peasant tang; one 
can imagine a Chauve-Souris chorus 
stepping td it. The audience loved it. 

L.A 


BABE RUTH WRITES 
VERSE IN NOVEL BIBLE 


Maine Volume of 31,173 
Verses Written by Hand 


PORTLAND, Me., Oct. 21 ()—Babe 
Ruth is now associated with Presi- 
dent Coolidge and 31-171 other per- 
sons as writers of the world’s larg- 
est and most novel Bible. Fittingly 
| enough, it was part of the Book of 


Ruth which the Babe wrote. That 
it was the last verse of the Book has 
no special significance. - 

While in uniform at Bayside Park, 
the “home run king” was approached 
by Edmund T. Garland, superinten- 
dent of the Bible Society of Maine, 
which is sponsoring the new Bible. 

The Bible is not yet half com- 
pleted and Mr. Garland expects that 
it will require nearly two years more 
to finish. President Coolidge in- 
scribed the first verse of the Book 
of Genesis. Every one. of its 31,173 
verses are to be written by hand 
and also, by 31,173 different hands. 

When he reached the Book of 
Ruth, Mr. Garland decided to add 
another novel touch to the work by 
restricting the writers of those chap- 
ters to persons by the name of Ruth. 
Until Babe Ruth penned the last 
verse of the book Tuesday all of the 
preceding verses had been written 
by girls named Ruth. 


NOVELIST’S HOME TO BE SOLD 


PITTSFIELD, Mass’, Oct. 21-(Spe- 
cial)—The home of Herman Mel- 
ville, author of “Moby Dick,” 
“Piazza Tales” and many other sea 
stories, is reported to be for sale. 
The estate, known as “Arrowhead,” 
is in Holmes Road and commands a 
view of Mt. Greylock, highest of the 
peaks in Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE @ ORATORS 
ENTER STATE POLITICAL FRAY 


Coached. at Party Headquarters, They Mount Hustings 
Along With Veteran Campaigners—Rallies Seek 
to Rouse Apathetic Voters 


From Democratic campaign head- 
quarters in the American House to- 
day a score or more of speakers left 
to address meetings in many cities 
and towns in Massachusetts. Many 
of the speakers in the campaign now 
being made by the Democrats are 
members of the Boston University 
Law School Democratic Club, of vol- 
unteers from the Boston University 
school of business administration, 
from the Harvard Democratic Club 
and young women from Simmons 
College and the Emerson School of 
Oratory. Noonday meetings are held 
at Democratic headquarters where 
the volunteers are coached in the 
issues of the campaign and in stump 
speaking. 

The Republican Associates, a 
young men’s volunteer organization 
under the management of Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., start today on 
speaking engagements all over the 
State. These speaking engagements 
are to be maintained until election 
day. 

Series of Rallies 

At rallies tonight in Springfield 

and Westfield Alfred H. Chapin Jr. 


of Springfield, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Associates, 
and Henry Parkman Jr. of Boston 
will appear on the platform with 
Senator Butler, Governor Fuller, 
Lieutenant-Governor Alleu and the 
other speakers. 

They will also speak at rallies in 
Holyoke and Northampton tomorrow 
night and will appear with the can- 
didates at a rally in Quincy Friday | 
night. Next Monday night Mr. Park- 
man will be at rallies in Worcester, 
Southbridge and Plymouth, “accom- 
panied by Henry Goldberg of Bos- 
ton University law school, leader of 
the school’s championship debating 
team. 

Mr. Lodge will speak at ra'tlies in 
Everett, Oct. 27; Lynn, Oct. 28; Sa- 
lem and Beverly, Oct. 29, and with 
other young men of his organization 
will speak at rallies in Boston on 
the night of Oct. 30. 

The executive committee of the 
Republican Associates is organiz ng 
branches throughout the Stat:, tak- 
ing in the younger voters. 

Mrs. A. J. George, lecturer on cur- 
rent events, in a radio speech this 
forenoon, said: “To every Repub- 
lican voter in Massachusetts there is 
a direct and persona] challenge to 
go to the polls at the state election 
on Nov. 2. Never has there impended 
a more important and significant el- 
ection in this Commonwealt The 
eyes of the entire Nation are upon 
Massachusetts, awaiting the outcome 
The greatest ambition of the Demo- 
cratic Party today throughout the 
United States is to bring about, if 
possible, the defeat of Senator But- 
ler. If such a thing could be accom- 
plihsed a cry would go up from 
coast to coast that. Massachusetts, 
the home State of President Cool- 
idge, had turned its back upon him.” 

At rallies of Republicans at Pitts- 
field and Greenfield last night, Sena- 
tor Butler amplified his opposition to 
the tariff manifesto issued by -a 
group of international bankers. He 
called on the wage earners of Massa- 
chusetts to unite behind the Repub- 
lican ticket to prevent any attempt 
which may be made to break down 
the existing tariff schedules. 

Support of the President 

Governor Fuller at the same ral- 
lies said that “a great indorsement 
of President Coolidge at the polls 
next month will assure his renomina- 
tion. for the Presidency two years 
hence.” 

David I. Walsh, formerly Demo- 
cratic United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, at rallies in Lowell 
and Lawrence last night, said that 
industrial and commercial conditions 
in the State. today furnish the Re- 


publicans ne ground for claiming 


YOUNG. PEOPLE SHOW INTEREST 
IN PROHIBITION, SURVEY SHOWS 


Progressive Reports Made at State ‘Ww. 
/ at Melrose—Army Officer Defends Dry Laws 


C. T. U. Meeting 


Thousands of young men and 
women between the ages of 14 and 
25 years, and additional thousands of 
boys and girls from 6 to 12 years 
old, have come forward in support of 
prohibition during the last year, de- 
clared officers and chairmen of de- 
partments and committees reporting 
at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. now in session 
at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Melrose. 

This is taken as strong rebuttal of 
propaganda of the liquor interests 
that young people are incited to 
drunkenness and law-breaking by 
reason of the prohjbition of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. These reports brought 
out further that much larger num- 
bers of mature men and women, also, 
were showing a real, deep, and intel- 
ligent interest in the prohibition 
cause, the work that was being done 
to promote it, and the results that 
have been attained. 

This is particularly noticeable at 
booths conducted by the organiza- 
tion at county fairs, expositions and 
elsewhere, the reports stated. In- 
stead of passing by, perhaps with 

a laugh or a jibe, as formerly, men 
te women now come up to the 
booths and ask questions seriously 
because they want to know the an- 


weigh the statements. Mere. argu- 
mentation is seldom encountered. 
Contrast was drawn between this 
condition and the days not Many 
years ago when the booths were 
passed by with scarcely a glance. It 
brought the encouraging assurance 
that the work thanklessly carried 
on at first by a few devoted persons 
who saw the light had been power- 
fully at work always, although it took 
a long time to see the results of it, 
and thus proved the wisdom of con- 
tinuing straight ahead. 

Reports of this nature were made 
by Miss Laura A. Jones, for the 
Christian 
Mrs. Cora J. Boodry of the American- 
ization department, Mrs. Emma L. 
Transeau of the scientific temperance 
instruction department, and others. 


Among other things they stated 


swers. They listen attentively and. 


citizenship department, 


that the Young People’s Branch dou- 
bled its membership the last year 
and the Loyal Temperance Legion 
has grown noticeably. Ten thousand 
Massachusetts childrén, under the 
age of 14 years, have signed the 
pledge. 

Speaking at the afternoon session 
yesterday, Maj. F. B. Ebbert of the 
United States Army, assigned to duty 
in the prohibition service, declared 
that modification of the Volstead Act 
would make it absolutely legal to 
sell any kind of intoxicating liquors 
of any percentage, even at soda 
fountains or other places of refresh- 
ment. 

He called upon the American peo- 
ple to wake up and see the subtle 
ways the liquor interests are trying 
to attain their ends, saying one thing 
and meaning another, asking for 2% | 
per cent alcohol and by a quibble of 
terms, getting, if their wish goes 
through, exactly what they had be- 
fore prohibition. 

He warned them not to be deceived 
by the insistence of these interests 
that they did not want the old saloon 
to come back. He pointed out that 
it was the duty of every advocate of 
prohibition to support it with his 
vote on election day as the oppon- 
ents of prohibition will be out in 
force with their ballots. 


“My friends, the Eighteenth 
Amendment is in our Constitution 
and you put it there,” he asserted 
in closing. “It was put there in the 
only legal way it could be put there 
and no other amendment to our Con- 
stitution ever received such a great 
percentage of support from the 
voters. We cannot rip it out of our 
Constitution, and if we modify our 
prohibition laws we will have worse 
conditions than we ever had before.” 

The convention will close this eye- 
ning with a banquet. Governor 
Fuller is to ser? a representative 
bearing his greetings. Miss Isabel 
McCorkindale of Brisbane, Australia, 
is to speak. Albert F. Gilmore, editor 
of The Christian Science Journal 
and Christian Science Sentinel is to 

k as is also Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 


‘director 


at heat of Boston University. 


that prosperous conditions obtain 
across the entire country. 

Walter S. Hutchins, the Socialist 
Party’s candidate for . Governor, 
spoke last night:at the Socialist 
rally in Salem, and criticized the 
Democratic and Republican Parties 
for “putting up false issues in the 
campaign.” 

“Republican prosperity,” he said, 
“ig a myth, while the Democras only 
issue is ‘booze.’ And that issue is an 
utterly false.one. For if Mr. Gaston 
were elected unanimously, he could 
no change the Volstead Act, which 
is a federal law, not a Massachu- 
setts one.” 


Leader of Girl Scouts 


MISS ELVA MURRAY 
Appointed Director of Springfield District 


DIRECTOR OF GIRL 


SCOUTS APPOINTED | 


Springfield District Names 
Miss Elva Murray 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 21 
(Special) Miss Elva Murray, for- 
merly of Medfield, Mass., and for the 
last two years Girl Scout director in 
Hammond, Ind., has been appointed 
of the Springfield Girl 
Scouts, to succeed Miss Edith Sin- 
nett, who recently went to a sim- 
ilar post in Boston. 

Miss Murray will take her new 
post on Nov. 1. She is a graduate 
of Boston University and, though 
one of the youngest Scout directors, 
she has made a reputation for pro- 
gressive and energetic work. Her 
first year’s work in Hammond was 
so fruitful that a citizen of that city 
was influenced to give the Scouts 
a $10,000 camp. 

Miss Murray became a Girl Scout 
in Medfield in 1915, and has many 
medals to her credit. In 1923 she 
was sent as Girl Scout representa- 
tive to France in the Good Will dele- 
gation. Springfield Council has 
gained an enviable place among 
Girl Scout organizations, and the 
choice of a director comes after 
several months’ earnest considera- 
tion. 


QUEEN’S.SOCIAL WORK 
AFTER WAR OUTLINED 


Personal reminiscences of Queen 
Marie of Rumania were given this 
morning by Mrs. Mary Haley Moran 


of the Women’s Republican Club of 
the Thursday 


Massachusetts at | 
meeting of the political department. 
Enrolled with the social workers’ 
group of the Red Cross, Mrs. Moran 
went into Rumania after the Armis- 
tice as one of a group of 60 workers 
from Paris. 

Her work was with the Balkan 
commission on relief work such as 
feeding, giving out clothing and 


other. aid of various kinds. Queen 


Marie was closely allied to this 
work and took great personal inter- 
est in it. Very often she went her- 
self with members of the organiza- 
tion and took charge of the distribu- 
tion of clothing. 

Following Mrs.. Moran’s talk was 
a political rally addressed by Mrs. 
James D. T. Tillinghast, chairman of 
the women’s division of the Republi- 
can state committee, and Arthur K. 
Reading, district attorney for Mid- 
dlesex County and candidate for 
election as Attorney-General. 


PAYMENT OF MAINE 
SHERIFF IS ORDERED 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 21 (4)}—Jus- 
tice Charles J. Barnes in Supreme 
Court yesterday ordered that the sal- 
ary of Sheriff John M. Eastman of 
Kennebec County which has been 
held up since last May, be paid at 
once. The order followed a hearing 
on a writ of habeas corpus brought 
by the sheriff. 

Sheriff, Eastman took office last 
May following the ousting from of- 
fice of Henry L. Cummings, when 
Governor Brewster removed the lat- 
ter for laxity in office. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
HEARS MRS. ANDREWS 


Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, recently 
returned from Europe and who ad- 
dressed the New England Woman’s 
Press Association at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, said that she found the people 
in all lands seeking peace and friend- 
liness, and believed that this senti- 
ment could be organized, strength- 
ened and enlightened so that the 
propaganda of “war and hate” would 
find no lodging place. 


SCRUTINIZING CHARGE 
OF SCHOOL NEPOTISM 


The Boston School Committee has 
taken under advisement the charge 
of nepotism, brought against it by 
the Boston Finance Commission. 
While no further information was 
given out, following an executive 
session of the board yesterday, it is 
understood that a public hearing on 
the matter will be held, and that a 
special meeting of the School Com- 


waltte will, be called for next ‘Mon- 
day evening that some action may 
be taken. 

The School Committee recently or- 
ganized a new office, that of sanitary 
inspector, and appointed thereto John 
M. Sullivan,.a brother of Edward M. 
Sullivan, a member of the commit- 
tee. The Finance Commission has de- 
dlared that this was illegal and an 
act of nepotism, that if any such 
office was to be instituted it should 
be done by the Schoolhouse Com- 
mission. 


ADMINISTRATION 
FAVORS TARIFF 


(Continued from Page 1) 


European industry more than the 
removal of continental restrictions. 
Neither the President nor Mr. Mel- 
lon has hazarded a guess as to the 
origin of the manifesto, nor the reason 
for its appearance at this particular 
time. The only connection which 
Officials see between the drive for 
tariff reductions and the debt settle- 
ments is that the argument is bound 
to be raised anew that Europe can 
its debts only if it is allowed to send 
more goods to the United States. 
This view, it was indicated, is not 
held by Administration officials. 
They see in the manifesto no indica- 
tions of a forthcoming effort for re- 
vision of debt settlements, nor any 
signieant application to America 
other than the general interest of the 
United States in European recovery. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21 (4)—The 
American Government is preparing 
to declare publicly that it does not 
consider the recent fifanciers’ mani- 
festo against world trade restrictions 
as applying to the United States. 

Coincident with the White House 
conference it was made known that 
the American section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, com- 
posed of business men who are mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, had prepared a 
tariff report saying that American 
business and American labor had 
come to the “studied decision” that 
American living standards must be 
protected and that “no action which 
will tend to lower them can have 
other than an unfortunate effect.” 


British Industrialists Give 


Their Views ,on Manifesto 
By Wirelesa from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Oct. 21—‘“I welcome the 
scheme with both hands, it would 


benefit the ship-repairing industry,” 
said Sir William: Diamond, president 


of the South Wales Dry Dock Owners’ 


Federation in an interview on the 
bankers’ international manifesto for 
the removal of European trade 
barriers. 

Sir James Martin, president of the 
London Chamber of Commerce was 
more guarded. ‘Economic freedom is 
the best hope of restoring world 
trade and commerce,” he remarked, 
adding however, “but an opinion of 
an eminent body of men will not 
carry us very far.” 

Sir Allan Smith, chairman of the 
management board of the Engineer- 
ing and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation is also doubtful. “This 
country,” he said, “is not in position 
at present to deal with this subject, 
and it will not be uhtil it. can 
straighten out inter-empire difficul- 
ties of production and even of com- 
petition.” 

Sir William Seager, president of 
the Cardiff Chamber-of Commerce, 
Stated: “All my life I-have been an 
ardent free-trader and I still believe 
that this Nation has derived much 
of its greatness from free trade. 
Nevertheless I am bound to confess 
that this country cannot. stand 
alone.” Similar views were heard on 
the London Stock Exchange where 
the manifesto is not considered to 
have affected prices of shares. 


WOMEN CLUBS 
IN FALL MEETING 


State Federation Takes Action 
on Legislative Matters 


HYANNIS, Mass., Oct. 21 (Special) 

—Notable action was taken by the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, holding its anzual 
fall meeting in the Hyannis Theater 
yesterday, when it voted to present 
proposed state and national legisla- 
tive measures to the member clubs 
for~purposes of education only and 
not for ipdorsement. 

Heretofore it has been the custom 


for the executive committee to decided 


on cettain measurs as properly re- 
ceiving the attention of the federa- 
tion. These were passed On to local 
clubs with the recommendation that 
certain of them be indorsed and 
others studied during the coming 
months preparatory to final action 
at the mid-winter meeting. 

It was decided yesterday that for 
one year measures will be presented 
for study only, the members being 
requested to study them for their 
own and general enlightenment, but 
the federation itself will not be 
called upon to take action concern- 
ing them. 

The meeting was attended by 565 
delegates from all over the State. It 
was opened with the singing of 
“America, the Beautiful,” and a brief 
address by Mrs. Arthur Devens Pot- 
ter of Greenfield, president. Edward 
C. Hinckley of Hyannis, former 
member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, presented the key of Hyannis 
to the federation. 
Marsh, president of Boston Univer- 
sity, addressed the federation on 
“The Education That Transforms-the 
Commonplace.” 


WELLESLEY JUNIORS 
ELECT MISS DYSON 


WELLESLEY, Mass., Oct. 20 (Spe- 
cial)—The junior class at Wellesley 
has recently’ elected Miss Helen 
Dyson of Hazelton, Pa., class presi- 
dent; Miss Helen Atwill, Lynn, Mass., 
vice-president; Miss Margaret Mc- 
Jennett, Greenbush, Mass., recording 
secretary; Miss Agnes Dugan, Al- 
bany, N. Y., corresponding secretary, 
and Miss Elizabeth Farrar, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., treasurer. 

The class totums are the Minses 
Helen Hefféran, Chicago, and Els- 
beth..Thexton, Lake Water, Fila. 
The executive committee comprises 
the Misses Lertha Adkins, Salisbury, 
Md.; Martha Biehle, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Fanny Catlett, Gloucester, Va. 


‘Miss: Pauline Florsheim of Little 
Rock, Ark., is song leader. 


or, clothes, since this 


-Dr. Daniel L.., 


"DRASTIC TARI = 72 cutered 
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such as a car, radio, plano, jewelry 
ctice tends 
to encousage extra “Spe 

Even if there is false prosperity, 
as, for instatice, in the automobile 
industry, there is always a perma- 
nent gain in the end in the im- 
proved art of manufacture, said Pro- 
fessor Bullock. 


Safeguarding Prosperity 
“As an industrial nation, America 
is dependent on the prosperity of her 


workers, and since we are a nation) 


of high-wage earners, there is only 
one way of retaining that enviable 
distinction, i. ¢, by a protective 
tariff,” declared Miss Ethel Syford, 
associate editor of Trend, at the 
luncheon of the A. I. M. at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel, today. Her subject 
was “Safeguarding American Pros- 
perity.” 

Miss Syford said in part: 

“America is prosperous because 
sher has the form of constitutional 
government that offers the highest 
degree of protection and the strong- 
est guarantees of the rights of pri- 
vate property and the sanctity of in- 
dividual contracts, the independence 
of the judiciary, and the freedom of 
enterprise. Industrial men, by vir- 
tue of their guardianship of the wel- 
fare of their workers, become, auto- 
matically, the guardians of our Con- 
stitution. 

“Again, America is prosperous be- 
cause she is free to take advantage 
of the organizing genius and manu- 
facturing sense of her leadérs. And 
if in any country there has arisen 
jealousy, opposition, hindrance, 
whether governmental or from mis- 
taken social] and economic theories, 
to their free action and to their reap- 
ing the just reward of their own 
truly beneficent activity, industry 
and commerce cannot but languish, 
and those very classes from which 
such opposition arises be the first to 
suffer and the last to recover.” 


Vast Natural Resources 


More than 1000 persos ‘attended 
the banquet in the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel last night, when 
Charles A. Eaton (R.), Representa- 
tive from” New Jersey, attributed 
America’s. prosperity to the enor- 
mous productivity of the people 
through their industries. He said, 
rin part: 

“We possess a vast country of un- 
limited natural resources, of infinite 
diversity of climate and soil, and 
with these materials we have been 
free to develop a new material civili- 
zation. | 

“The American worker above all 
workers in the world, has been 
equipped with power. and power-op- 
erated machinery. The average 
American worker today has at his 
disposal almost four horsepower of 
electric and steam power. 

“It has been estimated that the 
electric power alone.in this country 
does the work every 12 months of 
170,000,000 men. This, added to good 
management, wise financing and per- 
sonal industry and initiative, makes 
it possible for the American pro- 
ducer to cause a very large surplus, 
and out of this surplus grows our 
ever-expanding prosperity. 


Wages $40,000,000,000 Yearly 

“Tracing the growth of the wealth 
of the world from 150 years ago 
when it was $100,000,000,000 to today 
when that of the United States alone 
is $350,000,000,000, Mr. Eaton said 
that salaries and wages paid by all 
branches of industry aggregate $40,- 
000,000,000 yearly. The output of our 
manufacturing industries approxi- 
mate $60,000,000,000 a year,” he said. 

“Last year our foreign trade 
amounted to more than $9,000,- 
000,000 and our investments in for- 
eign countries total more than $10,- 
000,000,000, while last year private 
loans to private enterprises in for- 
eign countries reached $1,000,- 
000,000,” continued the speaker. 
“Other nations owe wus $15,000,- 
000,000 in principal and interest and 
our agricultural products in 1925 
amounted to more than $12,000,- 
000,000. 


“While our population constitutes 
only about 5 per cent of the world’s 
total, we consume annually 50 per 
cent of the world’s production of 
the great standard basis of all fab- 
rication: coal, iron, oil, steel, cot- 
ton, copper, and timber. We use 50 
per cent of the world’s total output 
of shoes and print paper, 90 per 
cent of the world’s automobiles, 
almost half of the world’s railroad 
mileage, and three-quarters of the 
world’s telephone and _ telegraph 
eyuipment,” Mr. Eaton stated. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
re-elected as follows: Joseph C. 
Kimball, Haverhill, president; , Col. 
Benjamin A. Franklin, Mittineague: 
Col. Frederick H. Payne, Greenfield; 
Wallace D. Kenyon, North Attle- 
boro, and Frank P. Cox, West Lynn, 
vice-presidents; George R. Conroy, 
literary secretary and secretary to 
the executive committee, and Charles 
R.. Gow, assistant treasurer. W. 
Irving Bullard was elected treasurer. 


49 P. C. Industrial Waste 
~Shown in Trade Inquiry 


Improvement of organization and 
executive control, a better balancing 
of productive capacity with actual 
demand, wider use of industrial sta- 
tistics, wider adoption of uniform 
cost accounting methods, simplifica- 
tion and standardization of prod- 
ucts, prevention of accidents, the 
improvement of industrial relations, 
as ways and means for reducing 
waste in industry were urged at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts in its second session today by 
Ray M. Hudson, chief of the division 
of simplified practice of the United 
States Department of Commerce. ~ 

Major causes as outlined by Mr. 
Hudson for waste in industry are: 
(1) Low production due to faulty 
management of materials, machin- 
ery equipment and-men; (2) inter- 
rupted production caused by idle 
men, materials, plants, and equip- 
ment; (3) restricted production in- 
tentionally caused by owners, man- 
agement of labor, and-(4) lost pro- 
duction caused by physical defects 
and industrial accidents. 

‘Declaring that poot management 
is 50 per cent to blame for waste, 
while labor is held responsible for 
25 per cent, the amount chargeable 
to outside tracts out of their con- 
trol was 1 of all, Mr. Hudsan 
said that the men’s clothing industry 
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WOMEN’S CLUB STUDIES 
AID TO DELINQUENTS 


Women police, women probation 
officers and womén in other branches 
of public work dealing with delin- 
quent gchildren are necessary to the 
preper administration of the work, 
Miss Mary E. Driscoll, field agent of 
the National Civic Federation, told 
the meeting of the Women’s Club at 
the Park Street Church last evening, 
on the problem of the girl in public 
institutions. . 

Such children should not be consid- 
ered failures, she said. Most of them 


never have had a real chance. They 
represent: the failure of society in 
general, of the home, the Sunday 
school and other social agencies to 
meet their need. The problem of 
dealing with. them can better be 


handled by wonten than by men, she} 


declared. Miss DriscoH was the first 
woman to serve on the Boston Li- 
censing Board and the first to be ap- 
pointed to the Massachusetts Proba- 
tion Commission. . * 


SPECIAL ELECTION DATE ser 


AUGUSTA, Me., Oct. 21 ()—Gov- 
ernor Brewster has fixed Nov, 29 as 
the date for the special election to 
be held in the city of Bath to elect 
a Representative to the Legislature, 
to fill the ‘vacancy there. 
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simplified practice, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, on. “Stabiliz- 
ing Business Through W 

ination”; William F. Philli 

ager of the accounting ma 
partment of the Remington Type 
writer Company, on “Progress 
Waste Elimination”; Prof. rwethird 
E. Freeland of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, on “Waste in 
Advertising.” 


ciety, Society of Industrial Engineers, 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants,. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
Boston Uftiversity School of Busi- 
ness Administration and affiliated 
technical societies of Boston. -. 

In connection with the meeting, 
John W. O’Leary, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, issued & statement on “Man- 
agement Week,” outlining the atten- 
tion devoted to the move for 
elimination of waste. in in by 
the national chamber. He out 
that the movement originated fn the 
efforts of the War Industries Board 
and the national war service com-<- 
mittees, to simplify and standardize 
specifications for war materials and 
‘dther goods made during the war. 


Gilbert Murray Conducts 
Informal Harvard Forums 


With the informal discussion this 
afternoon at 4:30 in the Straus Hall 
common room at Harvard of some 
phases in his last two lectures of the 
course he is giving durjng the first 
semester as holder of the Charles 
Eliot Norton chair of poetry, Prof. 
Gilbert Murray of-Oxford University 
definitely established that extremely 
important aspect of the lectureship 
which is the more leisurely working 
out with small groups of students 
such problems as occur to them in 
the study of the progress of poetry 
from ancient to modern times. The 
two lectures discussed were upon 
“The Molpé,” or dance-and-spng pat- 
tern of ancient classical poetry, and 
“The Drama” as influencing the 
poetry of all lands. 

In his lecture upon “The Molpé” 
which is the Greek word applied to 
the poetic form inevitably accom- 
panied by song and employed by 
ancient peoples as expression of the 
things they prayed for, Professor 
Murray described variously the early 


Molpé of the Bard who was the leader 
of the chorus, and the Molpé of the | P°&™ 


chorus which often competed with 
other choruses. 


Peetry and Music 


The bards and choruses must have 
made the poetry of the earth, while 
it is commonly acknowledged that 
Apollo and the Muses made the 
“poetry of heaven.” Professor Mur- 
ray said it was to be remembered 
that the poetry of the bard did not 
stand alone, but was caught up in 
music, its rhythms deepened by the 
swing of the dance, although 
“dance” and “music” bore entirely 
different meanings t from those 
attributed to them now. Neither, 
then, was so specialized and de- 
veloped and both were far frailer 
and gentler things, but they went 
always together. 

Professor Murray pointed to the 
many descriptions that have been 
made of the doings of the early bards. 
On the shield of Heracles, among 
the emblazonry “there was a Dance 
of the Immortals and i nthe midst the 
child of Zeus and eLto harped with 
a golden lyre; and the Muses of 
Olympus started the song, like 
women lifting up sweet voices.” 

On the shield of Achilles there was 


a “labyrinch dance’; there a bard 


“started the dance” ‘with his: harp- 
ing, the professional. tumblers added 


to the entertainment. 


At the feast of the Castle of Alcin- 


ous the bard Desindeons was invited 
to sing a Lay, or narrative poem, and 
he duly sang one, but he process 
followed was surprising, for it is set 
forth: 

“So spake Alcinous; and a herald 
went up to fetch the bard’s harp 
from the King’s house. And there 
rose up the chosen public umpires, . 
nine in all, and they made smooth 
the dancing ground and wide the 
meéeting place. And the herald 
brought the harp to Demodocus and 
he went into the middle; and on 
either side of him rose youths in 
their prime, skilled in dancing, and 
they beat the floor with their feet. 
Then he touched his harp .and began 
sweetly to sing.” 

It was all intelligible enough, as 
Professor Murray said, but when. we 
ask a modern poet to recite his 
works to us we do not expect nine 
policemen to clear the ground. It 
is the more curious, Professor Mur- 
ray thought, because Demodocus did 
not sing a lyric or a mere song; 
he sang a regular lay or narrative 


Professor Murray then traced the 
permanence of certain aspects con- 
sidered’ inevitable to good poetry as 
having been the aspects which made 
the char&cter and established the 
early traditions of classical poetry. 
He thought that the tradition which 
had remained a thing permanent, 
even admitting innumerable varia- 
tions and chances, had had their 
origin in the primitive Molpé, which 
is the fountain head of ancient clas- 
sical poetry and that all tradition, if 


there is a tradition in poetry, had 


risen in the days when the Molpé was 
the primary poetry form. 

The influence of the Molpé eould 
be traced in later Greek literature 
and through Greek into Latin, and 
on into the higher style of verse in 
medizval and modern Europe, a 
thing which ny permanent, 
though it passed through innumer- 
able changes, ‘building still, as it 
builded many thousand years ago, 
the tindefinable wonder that we call 
poetry. 

Professor Murray said he would 
suggest that the difference between 
that modern poetry which we felt to 
be in the main stream of great art 
and that which, however attractive 
and amusing, seems to be pursuing 
a byway or a backwater, may lie 
the following on non- -following o 
the paths shown by this age old, 
almost eternal Molpé. 
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NEW PRO HOUKEY 
“TBAGUE FORMED 


Canadian-American Organ- 
ization Will Have at 
- Least Five Teams 


The new Canadian-American Pro- 
fessional Hockey League was or- 
ganized at a meeting of the officials at 


the Boston Athletic Association this 
morning. It embraces a circuit of five 
clubs, Boston, Quebec, Providence, New 
Haven and Springfield. The meeting 
adjourned at noon to take up further 
matters after luncheon, during which 
time it was hoped that one other pos- 
sible franchise seeker might be heard 
from, namely Brooklyn. 

The franchises were purchased this 
morning and Charlies C. Clapp of Bos- 
ton, temporary  secretary-treasurer 
and chairman at the last meeting, was 
elected president as well as secre- 
tary-treasurer. An agreement with 
the National Hockey League, similar 
to those between that body and other 
professional leagues, was approved and 
accepted. 

New Haven has entered although 
its rink will not be available until 
Jan.‘1. In the meantime its home 
games will be played at the rink of 
the team which is scheduled for that 
day. At the afjernoon meeting the 
matter of a schedule was to be taken 
up and it was-hoped that the opening 
would be Nov. 26. 

Montreal and Ottawa, possibilities at 
the last meeting, were withdrawn to- 
day. Quebec, represented by Henri 
Fontaine, temporary president at the 
last meeting, ia particularly desirous 
and according to a telegram sent him 
from that city, many hockey fans 
were grouped about the bulletin 
board of a newspaper awaiting news 
of the league. 

Boston was represented by George 
Vv. Brown, Springfield by George F. 
Sears, Quebec by Henri Fontaine, New 

Haven by George Wiess and A. Podol- 
off. Providence by Judge J. E. Dooley 
and H. C. Milot; others attending were 
Joseph Page of the Canadian- Pacific 
Railroad, Thomas J. Kanaly of the 
B. A. A., and Albert Gieger of the 
B. A. A., Boston Arena and Providence. 


~NEW ATHLETIC 
COUNCIL FORMED 


Body Closer. to Sports—Ver- 
mont Opens 1927 Schedule 


Another athletic council has been 
formed at Harvard University, one 
composed of the five major sport 
captains and managers. This commit- 
tee was formed yesterday in the office 
of William J. Bingham, director’ of 
athletics, and its purpose is to take 
over the athletic duties of the Student 
Council. 

It has been the opinion of many 
that a body closer to the athletes than 
that of the Student Council should 
take up the athletic problems and this 
new organization, it is believed, will 
be in a position*to be better informed 
as to such duties. It will be known as 
the Undergraduate Athletic Council. 
J R. Burke ’27 and C. H. Weymer ’27, 
varsity football and crew managers 
respectively, have been ‘elected resi- 
dent and secretary for this college 
year. 

This new council will have the au- 
thority to recommend the “H’”’ in cases 
where the athlete has not faced Yale or 
Princeton in a major contest. The find- 
ings and recommendations of this new 
body will go to the student council 
and then to the governing body of ath- 
leties, the committee for the regulation 
of athletic sports, of which Mr. Bing- 
ham is chairman. This latter commit- 
tee consists of three undergraduates, 
three members of the faculty and three 
graduates. 

It was also announced last night 
that the University of Vermont foot- 
ball eleven will open the Crimson 
schedule next fall. The next two dates 
are still open, and then follow Dart- 
mouth, Indiana, Princeten, Brown 
and Yale in the order named. 

Mr. Bingham has designed a certifi- 
cate to be awarded to men who have 
successfully competed ‘in major sports 
at the university and won their ietters. 
The new award is to be called an “H” 
certificate; and it tells what sport its 
possessor gained his right to wear the 
letter in. 

That men who have won letters at 
Harvard in the past may get certifi- 
cates, arrangements have been made 
that the new awards may be issued 
to such men from the Harvard Ath- 
- Jetic Association on receipt of applica- 
tion. 


Some 700,000Tickets 
Sought for One Game 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21—With § only 
100,000 seats available, some 700,000 
tickets have been sought for the foot- 
ball game at Soldier's Field Stadium 
here Nov. 27 between the United 
States Naval Academy and the United 
States Military Academy, it is an- 
nounced here. The South Park com- 
missioners, in charge of the Stadium 
and arrangements for the game, have 
received applications for 500,000 tickets 
and it has only 40,000 to distribute, it 
is stated by E. J. Kelly, president of 
the board of commissioners. 

Word comes from Annapolis that 
more than 100,000 tickets have been 
asked of the Naval Academy and its 
block is limited to 30,000. It is believed 
that a similar situation exists at West 
Point, which was allotted 30,000. 

It was decided by the commissioners 
here yesterday-that $15 would be the 
top price for single tickets. Some 
20,000 seats along the sidelines and in 
the south stané are to sell for that 
price. The others are to cost $10 each.’ 
The auction of 470 boxes realized 
$120,000, it is stated. Some 40,000 gen- 
eral admission tickets will be sold to 
raise the total receipts to $636,000. 


BROWN TEAMS HAVE 
HEAVY SCHEDULES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 21 )— 
The Brown University track team 
will attempt one of' the most ambi- 
tious schedules in recent years next 
spring, comprising one intercollegiate 
meet, fiev dual meets and an interclass 
Meet, according to an announcement 
made by track manager Alan P. Fort 
’27. The 1926 cross-country team will 
engage in two dual meets, a triangular 
meet and one intercollegate meet. The 
schedules follow: 

Track—April 16—Interclass ; 23—Rhode 
Island State College; 30—Colby at 
Waterville. 

May 7—Bowdoin College; 14—Colum- 
bia University at New York; 20-21— 
New England Intercollegiates at Bos- 
ton ; Wesleyan University. 

Cross-country . 22—Rhode Island 
State College at Kingston, R. L; 29— 
University of New ampshire, Brown 
University and Dartmouth College at 


Hanover, N. H. 
Nov. 6—Union Col at Schenectady ; 
12—New Eng! ntercollegiates' at 


Boston. 2 


LORD MAYOR TO START MATCH 

3 By Cable from Monitor Burean 

LONDON, Oct. 21—The Lord M of 

m will make the first move in the 
Chicago st 


RECORD ENTRY LIST FOR THE . 
SQUASH-TENNIS CLUB HONO 


Seven Clubs Listed for Class A Race, 10 Entered for 
B, While 12 Are in Class C Series—Schedules 
for 1926-27 Are Given Out } 


Speciti from Monitor Bureos 


NEW. YORK, Oct. 21—The greatest 

number of teams ever competing in 
the annual metropolitan squash-tennis 
team championships in the various 
classes will be engaged in the event 
this year, according to the schedule 
just made public by the officials of 
the Metropolitan Squash Tennis Asso- 
ciation. Twenty-nine teams, repre- 
senting 13 clubs are listed in the Class 
A, Class B, or Class C series. This 
represents an increase of one team in 
Class A( and three in Class B, while 
Class C has one’ additional member, 
with one team in the 1926 lst dropping 
out. 
New York Athletic ce. which made 
an ineffectual attempt to get into Class 
A last year, is the added member of 
the list in the senior event, with all 
the others still engaged. This makes 
a total of seven clubs. 

The same seven are also engaged in 
Class B, as they were in 1926, but 
three clubs that had previously con- 
fined their efforts.to Class C decided 
to enter also, on account of the pro- 
motion of many of their members to 
Class B ranks in the 1926 lst. These 
are the Short Hills Club; the Inter- 
fraternity Club, formerly enfitled the 
Fraternities Club, and the Gramercy 
Park Club. With such a record-break- 
ing list, it was necessary to start at 
once, and the competition will begin 
tommorrow, the earliest date ever 
fixed for the start of the struggle. 

City Athletic Club, which furnished 
a semi-finalist in the National Class C 
individual championship last spring, is 
the added team in the Class C schedule, 
but the Montclair Athletic Club de- 
cided to withdraw from that compe- 
tition, and confine its efforts to the 
higher classes. 

In the individual events, sponsored 
by the National Squash Tennis Asso- 
ciation, two new events are scheduled, 
to replace others which have lapsed. 
In place of the -invitation formerly 
sponsored by the Squash Club, Yale 
Club, at Rye, for the first time, has 
announced an invitation tourney there, 
over Lincoln's birthday. This replaces 
the old handicap event. The schedules: 

TOURNAMENTS 

~Nov. 12—-Fall Scratch, at New York 
Athletic Club! 

Dec, 3—Invitation, at Princeton Club. 

Jam. 14—Invitation, at Yale Club; 
Class C individual championship, at In- 
fraternity Club. 22—New Jersey cham- 
pionship, at Montclair Athletic Club. 

Feb. 4—National Veteran champion- 
ship, at Crescent Athletic Club; Class M 
individual championship, at Columbia 
University Club. 11—Invitation, West- 
chester-Biltmore Club; Western cham 
pionship, University Club, St. Louis, Mo. 
18—Invitation, at Whitehall Club. 

March 4—National championship, at 
Harvard Club. 18—National open cham- 
pionship, at Shelton Club. *« 

Metropolitan Team Championships 

CLASS A 

Nov. 3—Montclair A. C. at Harvard 
Club; New York A. C. at Princeton 
Club; Columbia U. Club at Crescent A. 
C. 10—Harvard Club at New York A. 
C.; Montclair A. ©. at Princeton Club; 
Yale Club at Columbia U. Club. 17—Co- 
lumbia U. Club at Harvard Club: Mont- 
clair A. C. at New York A. C.; Crescent 
A. C. at Yale Club. 24—Harvard Club 
at Princeton Club; New York A. C. at 
we Cluh; Montclair A.C. at Crescent 
a. ©. 

Dec. 1—Harvard Club at Crescent A. 
C.; New York A. C. at Columbia JU. 
Club; Princeton Club at Yale Club. 8— 
Columbia U. Club at Princeton Club: 
Montclair A. C. at Yale Club; Crescent 
A. C. at New York A. C. 15—Yale Club 
rat Harvard Club; Montclair A. C. at 
Columbia U. Club; Princeton Club at 
Crescent. A. C. 

Jan. 12—Montclair A. C. at Harvard 
Club; Princeton Club at New York A, 
C.; Crescent A. C. at Columbia U. Club. 
f19—New York A. C. at Harvard Club; 
Montclair A. C. at Princeton Club; Co- 
lumbia U. Club at Yale Club. 26—-Har- 
vard Club at Columbia U. Club; Mont- 
clair A. ©. at New York A. C.; Yale 
Club at Crescent A. C. 

Feb. 2—Crescent A. C. at Harvard 
Club; Yale Club at New York A. C.; 


Montclair A. C. at Crescent A. C.; Co- 
lumbia U. Club at New York A. C.; 
Yale Club at Princeton Club. 16— 
Princeton Club at Harvard Club; Mont- 
clair A. C. at Yale Club; New York A. 
Cc. at Crescent A. C. 23—Harvard Club 
at Yale Club; Montelair A. C. at Co- 
lumbia U. Club; Crescent A. C. at 
Princeton Club. : 
CLASS B 


Oct. 22—Yale Club at Harvard Club; 
Princeton Club at Interfraternity Club; 
Gramercy Park Club at New York A. C.; 
Montclair A. C. .at Columbia U. Club; 
Short Hills Club at Crescent A. C.; 23— 
Harvard Club at Pringeton Club; Short 
Hills Club at Yale Club; New York A. C. 
at Interfraternity Club; Montclair A. C. 
at Gramercy Park Club; Crescent A. C, 
at Columbia U. Club. 

Nov. 5—Harvard Club at York 
A C.: Princeton Club at Yale Club; 
Montclair A. C. at Interfraternity Club; 
Gramercy Park Club at Crescent A, C.; 
Short Hills Club at Columbia U, Club; 
at Harvard Club; 


New 


12—Monteclair A. C. 
Yale Club at New York A. C.; Short Hills 
} Club at Princeton Club; Crescent A. ... 
at Interfraternity Club; Columbia U. 
Club at Gramercy Park Club; 19—Cres- 
cent A. C. at Harvard Club; Montclair 
A. C. at Yale Club; New York A. C. at 
Princeton Club: Interfraternity Club at 
Columbia U. Club; Short Hills Club at 
Gramercy Park Club; 26—Harvard Club 
at Columbia U. Club; Yale Club at Cres- 
cent A. C.: Montclair A. C. at Princeton 
Club; Short Hills Club at New York A. 

.: Interfraternity Club at Gramercy 
Park Club. 

5 . 3—Gramercy Park Club at Har- 
vard Club: Columbia U. Club at Yale 
Club: Crescent A, C. at Princeton Club; 
Montclair A. C. at New York A. C.; 
Short Hills Club at Interfraternity ra 
10—Harvard Club at Interfraternity Club; 
Yale Club at Gramercy Park Club; 
Princeton Club at Columbia U. Club; 
New York Athletic Club at Crescent A. 
C.: Montclair A, C. at Short Hills Club; 
17-—Short -Hills Club at Harvard Club; 
Interfraternity Club at Yale Club; Prince- 
ton Club at Gramercy Park Club; Co- 
lumbia U. Club at New York Ti >. 
Montclair A. C. at Crescent A. C. 

Jan. 7—Harvard Club at Yale Club; 
Interfraternity Club at Princeton Club; 
New York A. ©. at Gramercy Park Club; 
Montclair A. C. at Columbia University 
Club: Short Hills Club at Crescent A. C. ; 
14—Princeton Club at Harvard Club; 
Short Hills Club at Yale Club ; Inter- 
fraterrnity Club at New York A. C. 
Montclair A. C. at Gramercy Park Club | 
Columbia University Club at Crescent 
A C.: 21—New York A. C. at Harvard 
Club: Yale Club at Princeton Club; 
Montclair A. C. at Interfraternity Club; 
Crescent A. C. at Gramercy Park 
Club: Short Hills Club at Columbia_Uni- 
versity Club; 28—Montclair A. at 
Harvard Club: New York A. C, at Yale 
Club; Short Hills Club at Princeton 
Club: Interfraternity Club at Crescent 

. C.: Gramercy oo Club at Colum- 
bia University Club. 
gaint Bene Club at Crescent A. 
C.: Montclair A. C. at Yale Chub; Prince- 
ton Club at New York A. C.: Columbia 
University Club at-Interfraternity Club; 
Short Hills Cfab at. Gramercy Park 
Club: 11~—Columbia University Club at 
Harvard Club: Crescent A. C. at Yale 
Club: Montclair A. C. at Princeton Club; 
Short Hills Club at New York A. C.;> 
}Jramerey Park Club at Interfraternity 
Club: 18—Harvard Club at Grame 
Park Club: Yale Club at Columbia Uni- 
versity Club: Princeton Club at Crescent 
A. C.: Montclair A. C. at New York A. 
C.: Short Hills at Interfraternity Club; 
25—Interfraternity Club at Harvard Club ; 
Gramercy Park Club at Yale Club; 
Columbia University Club at Princeton 
Club: Crescent A. C. at New York A. C.; 
Short Hille Club at Montclair A. C. 

March 4—Short Hills Club at Harvard 
Club: Yale Club at Interfraternity Club; 
Gramercy Park Club at Princeton Club: 
New York A. €. at Columbia Universitv 
Club; Montclair A. ©. at Crescent A. C. 


_ @LASS C 
_ Mov. 1—New York A. C. at Crescent 
; Whitehall Club at Gramercy Park 


here 


A.C. at Princeton Club 


Michigan Mine School Makes 


Princeton Club at Columbia U. Club. 9—: 


former, Washi 
of the American Association. 


ternity Club at Yale Club. Nov. 8 
Interfraternity Club at New York A. C,; 
Crescent A. C. at Harvard Club; Yale 
Club at Whitehall Club; Princeton Club: 
at Gramercy Park Club ; Columbia U 
Club at City A. C.; Short Hills Club at 
Heights Casino. Nov. 15—New York A. 
C. at Whitehall Club; Créscent A. C. at 
Interfraternity Club; Princeton Club at 
Yale Club; Columbia U. Club at Gram- 
ercy Park Club; Short, Hills at 
City A. C,.; Harvard Club at Heights 
Casino. Noy. 22—Princeton Club at New 
York A. C.; Whitehall Club at Crescent 
A. C.; Yale Club at Columbia U. Club; 
Interfraternity Club at Harvard Club; 
Short Hills Club at Gramercy Park 
Club; Heights Casino at City A. C. Nov. 
29—-New York A. C. at Coumbia U. Club; 
Crescent A. C. at Princeton Club; Inter- 
fraternity Club at Whitehall Club; Short 
Hills Club at Yale Clib; Gramercy; Park 
Club at Heights Casino; Harvard Club 
at City A. C, 

Dec. 6—Short Hills Club at New York 
A. C.: Columbia U. Club at Crescent A. 
C.; Princeton Club at Interfraternity 
Club- Whitehall Club at Harvard Club; 
Heights Casino at Yale Club; City A. C, 
at Gramercy Park Club. 13—New York 
A. C. at Heights Casino; Short Hills 
Club at Crescent A. C.; Interfraternit 
Club at Columbia U. Club; Whitehall 
Club at Princeton Club; City A. C. at 
Yale Club; Harvard Club at Gramerc 
Park Club. 20—City A. C. at New Yor 
A. C.: Crescent A. C. at Heights Casino; 
Short Hills Club at Interfraternity Club; 
Columbia U. Club at Whitehall Club; 
Harvard Club at Princeton Club; 
Gramercy Park Club at Yale Club. - 

Jan. 10—New York A. C. at Gramercy 
Park Club; City A. C. at Crescent A. C.- 
Heights Casino at Interfraternity Club; 
Short Hills at Whitehall Club; Columbia 
U. Club at Peinceton Club; Yale Club at 
Harvard Club. 17—Yale Club at New 
York A.’ C.; Crescent A. C. at Gramercy 
Park Club; Interfraternity Club at City 
A. (.: Whitehall Club at Heights 
Casino: Short Hills Club at Princeton 
Club; Harvard Club at Columbia U. 
Club. 24—New York A.°C. at Harvard 
Club; Yale Club at Crescent A. ©.; 
(Gramercy Park Club at Interfraternity 
Club; City A. C. at Whitehall. Club- 
Heights Casino at Princeton Club; Short 
Hills Club at Columbia U. Club. 


Hockey to Replace 
Basketball in West 


the Ice Game a Major 
Sport 


HOUGHTEN, Mich., Oct. 21—The 
Michigan College of Mines has sub- 
stituted hockey for basketball as its 


major intercollegiate winter sport and 
voted two-thirds of its athletic fund 
for hockey. 

The college is a member of the 
Northern Intercollegiate Hockey As- 
sociation, which includes the following 
colleges: University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of 
Wisconsin, University of North Da- 


ier Replay Ordered Be- 
tween White Motor and 
Telling Soccer Elevens 


Specie! from Monitor Bureau ; 

NEW YORK, Oct. 21—The National 
Challenge Cup Competition Committee, 
with Chairman Thomas Bagnall pre- 
siding, convened recently in the office 
of the Secretary of the United States 
Football Association in New York 
‘City for the purpose of making the 
drawings for the first round of the 
qualifying series. Other members of 
the committee present were Wilfrid 
Elollywood of New York City, Harry 
H. Fairfield of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Andrew M. Brown of Bayonne, N. J., 
and James Armstrong of Brooklyn, 


> A 

During the last week the emergency 
committee, composed of Messrs. 
Bagnall and Armstrong,. was again 
called upon to make a hasty decision 
in a matter of protest, incidentally the 
second on the same game, on the pre- 
liminary match between the. White 
Motor Football Club and the Telling 
Ice Cream Football Club, both of 
Cleveland. 

Both of these clubs met on Oct. 3 
in the originally scheduled match, but 
after two hours’ play both clbus were 
deadlocked with one goal each on the 
pitch of the White Motor team. They 
were ordered to replay the fixture on 
Oct. 10 and Telling forced out the 
motorists by 2 goals to 1, but the 
management of the losing club pro- 
tested on the grounds that lines used 
on the previous day for American 
football had not been obliterated and 
confused the players. This is an in- 
fraction to have markings, other than 
those used for soccer, laid down but 
both teams were affected. However, 
a replay was ordered and after over- 
time periods the White Motor combi- 
nation emerged victorious by 3 goals 


tu 0. 
Replay Game Sunday 


The Telling management, preparing 
to protest, measured the lines on 
White Motor Field prior to the game 
and complained to the referee, as re- 
quired by the rules, that several lines 
were not in conformity with the plan 
of lay-out in the “Laws of the Game.” 
The disparity between the lines re- 
quired and those laid out was slight 
and did not have any direct bearing on 
the result, but the committee, it was 
explained, in order to be consistent 
with their former ruling, ordered a re- 
play for next Sunday at White Motor 
Field. 

This sort of unsportsmanship should 
not be tolerated and it is the apparent 
intention of many .to prepare 
for a protest in the event of their de- 
feat. Winning games on the field has 
always proved more popular than 
carrying a frivolous protest to the 
committee governing the competition. 

Another matter which received the 
attention. of that august body was a 
request from the Michigan Soccer 
Association that all National Challenge 
Cup competition games scheduled for 
the Wolverine State on Oct. 24 be 


kota, Carleton College, Eveleth 
(Minn.) Junior College, Hibbing | 
(Minn.) Junior College, Marquette 
Normal, Marquette University, Michi- 
gan College of Mines, North Dakota 
State College, University of Notre 
Dame, St. John’s University, St. Olaf 
College and St. Thomas College. 
Michigan College of Mines is work- 
ing out a schedule which will keep the 
team busy throughout the hockey sea- 
son. On a trip from Jan. 15 to 22, the 
Engineers will play Michigan State 
College, University of Michigan, Notre 
Dame, University of Chicago, Mar- 
quette University and University of 
Wisconsin. Home games arranged up 


to the present time are with St. 
Thomas, Notre Dame, Wisconsin, and | 
Minnesota. Other games will be sched- ; 
uled before the opening of the season. 
The Engineers have a wealth of ex- 
perienced material from which-~ to 
select a team. Training for hockey is 
under way now. 


POLO AND GOLF 
AWARDS AT ¥ALE 


College Bands to Lead Sing- 
ing “Walter Camp Day” 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Oct. 21 — 
On recommendation of the Under- 


graduate, Athletic Association, the 
board of control of the Yale Athletic 
Association, has voted the following 
awards: 

Polo, Minor Y to the following mem- 
bers of last -year’s championship 
intercollegiate outdoor polo team—R. 
W. Simmons '27, O. M. Wallop °28, FP. 
Cc, Baldwin ’28. Capt. W. K. Muir, 
E. R. Barrett, W. F. C. Guest and H. 
G. Ross already have received their 
Major “Y” for winning the United 
States open championship. 

Golf—Numerals and charms to the 
following members of the champion- 
ship 1929 team which defeated Prince- 
ton and won all other matches: George 
Ashforth, captain; A. B. Ashforth, H. 
W. Hubby, H. V. Joy, A. M. Knapp, 
E. B. Loomis, Melvin Newman and 5. 
H. Smith. 

The appointment of H. B. Stewart 
as assistant manager of golf for the 
season 1926-27 was ratified. 

The occasion of the Yale-Harvard 
foetball game here on Novy. 20 has 
been set aside as “Walter Camp Day.” 
Included in the impressive ceremonies 
planned will be the singing of “Bright 
College Years,” Yale’s famous anthem, 
by a chorus of nearly 80,000 persons 
gathered in the Bowl. Between the 
halves of the game, the combined 
bands of Yale and Harvard will form 
on the field and lead the singing. 

Waldo W. Greene of Huntington, 
Pa., was elected captain of the Yale 
freshman football team. Greene, who 
plays guard on the 1930 team is a 
brother of Edward M. Greene Jr., who 
played tackle on the Yale team in 
1923. ' 

Thomas O. Cochran of Marion, Ky.., 
was elected captain of the freshman 
cross-country team. 


Bluenose Retains 


Fishermen’s Title 


HALIFAX, N. S., Oct. 21 )—The 
Bluenose is still champion of the 
Canadian fishing fleet. With the vet- 
eran Capt. Angus Walters at the helm, 
it easily defeated the challenger, the 


Haligonian, Capt. Moyle Crouse, over } 


a %37-mile course in Halifax Harbor 
yesterday, winning -by a margin of 6m. 
23s. 

This was the second victory for the 
champion. It won the opening race 
last Saturday. Both schooners went 
over the course on Monday and Tues- 
day; but neither was able to cross the 
line within the time limit, although 
the Bluenose was in the lead in each 
race. : 

The wind yesterday was light, but 
the champion showed to good advan- 
tage and proved its advantage over the 
challenger on all points. 


PITTSBURGH BUYS SPEECE 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 21 #)—The 
Pittsburgh National League Baseball 
Club has purchased Byron F. Speece, 
on and Cleveland Amer- 
ican League pitcher, from Indianapolis 

Acquisi 


postponed until the following Sunday 
in order that a selected eleven from 
the Western Inter-City League, the 
strongest circuit in Michigan, would 
be free to engage the A. C. Sparta 
team of Prague, Czechoslovakia. It 
was felt that’'inasmuch as Michigan 
would determine their finalist in time 
for the opening of the competition 
proper in January, an extension to 
Oct. 31 would be in the best interests 
of the game. 

One game in the first round was ad- 
vanced a week when the managements 
of the Fairhill and Wolfenden Shore 
teams in the Philadelphia district got 
tor~ether and decided to play their 

atch last Saturday. Although both 
clubs were deadlocked at the interval 
the Wolfenden Shore forged to the 
front in the second period and won by 
the score of 3 goals to.2. 


Star Matches This Week-End 


Several interesting games are on the 
schedule for this week-end, the most 
notable of which is in the Illinois dis- 
trict where the Olympia Football Club 
of Chicago, will meet the Buda Ath- 
letic Association of Harvey and the 
Ulster United Footbal! Club of Chicago 
tackles the North Shore Soccer Club 
of Evanston. | 

Other games in the western division 
are: Ohio, Magyar Football Club of 
Akron vs. Goodyear Football Club of 
Akron. Mahoning Valley Football 
Club of Youngstown vs. Sons of St. 
George Football Club of Youngstown. 
Jordan Lumber Foetball Club of Rocky 
River vs. Kenmore Football Club of 
Kenmore. The Magyar American 
Football Club of Cleveland will be 
forced to remain idle this week owing 
to the replay of the protested game 
between the White Motor Soccer Club 
and the Telling Ice Cream team. 

Southern IHinois—Sons of St. George 
Football Club of Benton vs. Johnston 
City Athletic Football Club of Johnston 
City. 

Western Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh 
Soccer Club of Pittsburgh vs. Clan 
Cameron Football Club of Pittsburgh. 
McPherson Football Club of Pitts- 
burgh vs. Cuddy Athletic Club of 
Cuddy. Curry Soccer Club of Brough- 
ton vs. Dunlevy Soccer Club. of Dun- 
levy. Altoona Works Footbal) Club of 
Altoona vs. National Tube Football 
Club of McKeesport. , 

Eastern Division— Southern New 
York and Connecticut: Viking Athletic 
Club of New York City vs. Nassau Foot- 
ball Club of Glen Cove, L. I. Galicta 
Sporting Club of New York City vs. St. 
Mary’s Football Club of Brooklyn. First 
German Football Club of New York 
City vs. Yonkers Thistle Football Club 
of Yonkers. Hungaria Sport Club of 
New York City vs. Clan Campbell 
Football Club of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Northwestern New York — Me- 
Naughton Rangers Football Club of 
Rochester vs. Holland Football 
of Rochester. Raghester Moose Foot- 
ball Club of Rochester vs. Kodak Park 
Football Club of Rochester. General 
Electric Football Club of Erie, Pa. vs. 
Buffalo Hungarian Football Club of 
Buffalo. Owing to the disbandinent of 
the Niagara Falls Football Club of 
Niagara Falls the Sons of St. George 
Football Club of Brie, Pa., was ad- 
vanced to the second round. 

Northern Massachusetts district— 


‘|Fore River Football Club of Quincy, vs. 


Whittall Carpet Mills Football Club 
of Worcester. ~ 

New Jersey district—Trenton Foot- 
ball Club of Trenton vs. Highlander 
Football Club of Trenton. Carlton Hill 
Football Club of Carlton Hill vs. Bay- 
onne Rovers Football Club of Bay- 
onne. Clan McKay Football Club of 
Bayonne vs. Clan Douglas Football 
Club of Fairview. McLeod Council 
Football Club of Jersey City vs. 
Asturias Footbal] Club of Jersey City. 

Eastern Pennsylvania district—Kent 
Mills Athletic Association of Oakview 
vs. Centennia] Athletic Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

Maryland. district—Canton Soccer 
Club of Baltimore vs Patapsco Rang- 
ers Football Club of Baltimore. 


HENIGAN ENTERS RACE 


NDBW YORK, Oct. 21 ()}—James P. 
Henigan, veteran Dorchester, Mass., 
distance runner, yesterday filed his 
entry for the A. A. U. of the United 
States 10-mile championship run at 
Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 31. 
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“ALL-BLACKS” WIN 88. TO 17 
By Cable from Monitor Bereau 
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fulce, detented “Dradiord, Northern at 
Hull yesterday, 38 points to 17. 
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ATHENS, Ga., Oct. 21 (Special)— 
Fhe University of Alabama football 
team stepped into the most prominent 
place this week that any Southern 
team has occupied this early in the 
season in several years. Heralded as 
a strong team, but one that could 
hardly hope to repeat the records of 
the last two championship elevens, the 
current team has surprised even the 
most optimistic. With such great 
backs as Hubert, Gillis, and Brown, 
and such linemen aa Buckler, Camp 
and Jones all gone, little hope of an- 
other great team was expressed. The 
1926 Alabama team, however, appears 
to be as good, if not better, than either 
of ite two predecessors. Certainly, the 
present team is more versatile. The 
forward passing attack, last year so 
effective because of a-+great line- 
plunging threat, hag thie year turned 
into a stock-in-tradé play that is being 
used more indiscriminately and suc- 
cesafully than ever before. 

Alabama's impressive 21-to-0 defeat 
of Georgia School of Technology put 
them far out in front of all other 
teams as favorites to win the South- 
ern Conference championship. Ala- 
bama, during the rest of the season, 
plays in succession Sewanee, Louisl- 
ana State University, University of 
Kentucky, University of Florida, and 
University of Georgia. Of these teams 
only Kentucky and Georgia will re- 
quire special preparation, and it is 
hard at present to imagine either of 
‘these teams winning from Alabama. 
Without a decided slump in form, Ala- 
bama will hardly be stopped from 
coming through undefeated. The style 
of play against Georgia Tech was not 
flashy, but extremely sound, funda- 
mental football, made possible through 
exceptionally well-executed blocking 
and hard running, coupled with a 
sturdy defense that allowed Georgia 
Tech to make only two first downs. 


Several Others Undefeated 

There are several other undefeated 
teams, but none with as good a record 
as Alabama. University of Tennessee. 
with two Conference victories, ranks 
next to Alabama. Tennessee, won a 
6-to-0 victory over Maryville College 
in a rest game. and faces an easy 
game with Centre College this week 
in preparation for their big test with 
Vanderbilt University and Mississippi 
A. & M. College. Tennesee’s hopes rest 
upon the outcome of these games. 
Along with Tennessee, Georgia, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and University of 
Mississippi are undefeated in the Con- 
ference, but these teams have played 
only one game with members of the 
same organization. 

University of Georgia and Florida 
were defeated by members of the 
S. ]. A. A. in the two feature upsets 
of the week. Georgia, after a good 
start against Virginia and Yale Uni- 
versity, slumped: badly, and lost to 
Furman, 14 to 7. Furman showed 
superiority in the line, causing 
seorgia’s. usually brilliant forward 
passing attack to suffer because of 
faulty protection for the passer. Poor 
tackling by the secondary defensive 
line also aided in the defeat. The Fur- 
man team is not being discredited 
through mention of these defects, as it 
possesses a strong team, one ihat will 
undoubtedly win the secondary cham- 
pionship of the South. 

Florida was beaten by Mercer Tni- 
versity, 6 to 3, rather fortunately 
escaping a Much worse defeat. Florida 
seems to be in for a stormy season, 
and will hardly escape the Kentucky 
game this week without another loss. 
Georgia faces Vandefbilt in an im- 
portant game, and will have to regain 
its earlier stride to hope to win, 
though it appears to havea slight ad- 
vantage at gresent in diversity of at- 
tack. 

Washington and Lee defeated Ken- 
tucky by a 14-to-13 score, losing on an 
offside penalty on the deciding try for 
point with the score at 13-all. Wash- 
ington and Lee failed to negotiate the 
try for point successfully, but an off- 
side player drew a penalty that decided 
the game. Both teams played prilliant 
games, and there is little to choose 
between the teams. Kentucky should 
dispose of Florida this week, but 
Washington and Lee meets Georgia 
Tech in Atlanta in a game that will 
be a toss up with slightly better 
chances for Washington and Lee than 
Georgia Tech. 

University of Mississippi, the other 
undefeated team, did not play, spend- 
ing an open date preparing to meet 
Drake University in Des Moines, Ia., 
this week. Coach Homer H. Hazel has 
the heaviest team seen in this section 
in many years, with a line that aver- 
ages anly a pound‘or two under the 
200 mark. Virginia Polytechnic won 
rather easily from Maryland, taking a 
24-to-8 game, giving Maryland its 
second consecutive Conference loss. In 
Captain Moran, V. P. I. has one of 
the outstanding players in the South, 
a remarkable defensive player. 


Donahue’s Day 


Coach M. J. Donahue of Louisiana 
State sprang a surprise on Auburn, 
10 to 0. Auburn alumni had featured 
this game in honor of Donahue, who 
had previously coached Auburn for 20 
years, and the Louisiana team played 
brilliantly to make the widely’ ad- 
vertised “Donahue Day” a complete 
success. Coach Morey of Auburn 
started a second-string team in the 
game, and before it could be ex- 
tricated Louisiana had scored 10 
points, the only scoring of the day. 
Louisiana State meets Mississippi 
A. & M. this week if an annual game 
in which neither team can claim an 
advantage. Auburn plays Tulane in 
New Orleans. 

Tulane, in the second intersectional 
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game on their schedule, fared rather 
disastrously, losing to New York Uni- 
versity, one of the lesser northern 
lights, 21 to 0. Coach John F. Meehan 
flashed an impressive offensive drive, 
one that gained considerable favorable 
comment from eastern critics. Tulane 
will probably make a determined effort 
to regain lost standing at the expense 
of Auburn this week. 

University of South Carolina de- 
feated Wofford College, 27 to 7, while 
University of North Carolina won 
from Duke University, € to 0. North 
Carolina, after two defeats in its first 
starts, has improved steadily, and two 
consecutive wins over South Carolina 
and Duke, both good teams, has raised 
its hopes considerably for a good sea- 
son. University of Virginia won a 
stirring game from Virginia Military 
Institute, 14 to 7, upholding a rather 
unusual record, that of never having 
lost to V. M. I., their greatest rivals, 
on their own field. Virginia meets 
Vv. P. L this week and the latter 
should win. North Carolina State lost 
a 3 to 0 game to Davidson College. 

Vanderbilt won 7 to 0 from Univer- 
sity of Texas at Dallas, but was forced 
to the limit, scoring late in the game. 
Vanderbilt has: been improving con- 
stantly since its severe defeat at the 
hands of Alabama, and at present has 
high hopes of winning the Georgia 
game this week. Vanderbilt uncovered 
a great fullback during the last two 
weeks, a sophomore named Hendricks, 
and its offensive play has been mate- 
rially aided by the, brilliant line plung- 
ing of this man. 

Mississippi A. & M. won an easy 
game from Millsaps College by a 
$4-to-0 score. Clemson College had no 
game. 

The feature games of this week are 
Georgia vs. Vanderbilt, Georgia Tech 
vs. Washington and Lee, Tulane vs. 
Auburn and Louisiana State vs. Mis- 
sissippi A. & M. All of these games 
should be very close. 


Southern Conference Scores 
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|HOFF MAY-REMAIN IN 


U.S. UNTIL JUNE 1, 1927 


LOS ANGELES, Calif., Oct. 21 (#) 
—Charles Hoff, Norwegian pole 
vaulter, has been granted permission 
to remain in the United States until 
June 1, next year, his manager, Harry 
Brandon, announced yesterday. 

Brandon amid he had received a 
telegram from the Norwegian Lega- 
tion at Washington confirming the 
action of the United States Govern- 
ment in granting this extension. 

Hoff recently was advised by immi- 
gration authorities that his time in 
this country was up and that he would 
have to leave. He applied for an ex- 
tension in order that he might push 
his damage suit against the Amateur 
Athletic Union, which he alleges broke 
its contract with him and forced him 
to turn professional. 


PENN AT CHICAGO IN 1987 AND 1928 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21 (#—The 
University of Pennsylvania football of- 
ficials have announced Pennsylvania 
would meet the University of Chicago 
in the western city in 1927 and 1928. A 
two-year contract to this effect has been 
signed. It was also announced that 
Pennsylvania and the United States 
Naval Academy has signed a two-year 
contract for football mes between the 
two institutions in Philadelphia in 1927 
and 1928. 
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play in this class of the 

in a draw of three - each 

some 37,000 spectators here yesterday. 
The men of Brin held the lead three 
times but on the general run of the 
game they enjoyed no marked advan- 


tage. 
Although England's 


fulfilled all the hopes reposed on it in } 


the opening battle of the present inter- 
national campaign, it lacked nothing in 
enthusiasm—a welcome contrast to ita 
showing against Wales last 

and gave the impression all through 
of putting its best into the fray. 

True to tradition, Ireland rose bril- 
liantly to the occasion under the lead- 
ership of William Gillespie, Sheffield 
United. On his twenty-first appear- 
ance for his country, the veteran ex- 
celled himself. He inspired his team 
by example and precept. He also made 
one marvel‘how it was he managed so 
often to do something quite uwnex- 
pected. It was a maneuver of the lat- 
ter kind which enabled him to open 
the scoring yesterday. He did not ap- 
pear to be placed suitably for a shot 
when the ball came to him but he 
banged it unhesitatingly into the net 
from an angle before J. H. MclInroy, 
Sunderjand, making his first appear- 
ance between the posts for England, 
could realize what was happening. 

Dazzling place work on the wing by 
Joseph Spence, Manchester United, 
the outstanding player of the English 
side, enabled G. H. Brown, Hudders- 
field Town, to equalize. Spence was 
the power behind all of England’s 
goals. The second was a terrific rising 
shot from the foot of Norman Bullock 
of Bury, after this man had received: 
a beautifully-timed pass from Spence, 
and the third, also by Bullock, came 
as a result of a characteristically 
“Spencerian” swoop down on the 
enemy lines a quarter of an hour 
before the end. | 

Ireland's second point was scored by 
H. H. Davey, Reading Town, who took 
a “push through” pass from Gillespie 
and shot straight and true some 20 
yards from the goal, and the third 
was obtained by ‘Robert Irvine, Ever- 
ton, taking advantage of a hesitancy 
in tackling on the part of the home 
backs. 

_in the losing stages the Englishmen 
fought grandly for victory and it is 
safe to say that but fpr the neat goal- 
keeping by Ireland's custodian, Elisha 
Scoff of Liverpool, they would have 
gained it. It was a rousing finish to a 
rousing encounter—the fifth drawn 
game between the two countries. The 
remaining 23 matches played have all 
been won by England. The summary: 

ENGLAND IRELAND 
| a binbiion es 
Walker, il pias: ag ome 


cb606 sheen cubhadan c, Davey 
«+seeseseil, Gillespie (Captain) 
rw l 


rb, Rollo 
lb, McConnell 
Scott 


Score—England 3, Ireland 3. Goals— 
Bullock 2, Brown for England: Gilles- 
ple, Davey, Irvine for Ireland. Time— 
Two 45m. periods. 


FOHL CONFERS WITH DREYFUSS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 21 —A 
conference between Lee A. Font. and 
Barney areas, ounee of the Pitts- 
burgh National gue Baseball Club, 
has set baseball observers to wondering 
Boston Red Sox manager 
will come here next year to replace Wil- 
liam B. McKechnie, dismissed last Mon- 
day as manager of Pittsburgh. Fohl 
and Dreyfuss were in conference yester- 
day, but the latter, asked whether Foh! 
had come to seek a managerial post. 
said the Boston pilot had merely paid 
him a friendly visit while en route to his 
home in Cleveland. Fohl spent only a 
short time here. 


MRS. SCH@EMMEL WINS 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21 (#)—Another 
mame was. added to the 1926 list of 
champions who have been dethroned 
yesterday when Mrs. Lottie M. Schoem- 
mel finished her Albany-New York swim 
in 6h. 24m. less than the record time. 
The name added to the long list of 
bested champions for this year was that 
of Mrs. Mille G. Corson, second woman 
to swim the English Channel. In 1921 
Mrs. Corson stroked her way through 
the waters of the Hudson for a dis- 
tance of 153 miles in 63h. 35m. The new 
capital-metrepolis champion cleaved her 
hid through 160 miles of water in 57h. 

m. ; 
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PRESTON STAR -FOR CHICAGO 


PRESTON, Ont., Oct. 21 (#)—Robert 
Burns, brilliant forward of the Freston 
senior amateur hockey team, has signed 
a contract to play with the Chicago 
team in the National Hockey League, it 
became known today. Last season was 
Burns’ first in senior company. 


CUTLER DEFEATS E. T. APPLEBY 
NEW YORK, Oct. 21—Albert G. 
Cutler, junior 18.2 balkline professional 
billiard player, defeated Edgar T. Ap- 
pleby, international amateur 18.2 chren- 
pion, in an exhibition here, last night, 
by 300 to 139. The game went 12 in- 
nings, Cutler making a high run of 92, 
while Appleby’s best cluster was 865. 


When it comes to accuracy in throw- 
ing and catching forward passes it 
looks as if E.. E. Baruch '29 and P. H. 
Strubing 2d '28, would have to be cred- 
ited with a high rati among the very 
best. Saturday, against the United 
States Naval Academy, they completed 
five in succession, Baruch throwing all 
five. This must be pretty near a record 
for consecutive successful passes in «a 
big game. 
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OME 200 hungry and homeless 


men ard women in London to- 


gray flannel suits traversed the Em- 
pankment, and collecting all whom 
they could find, took them to coffee- 
stalls and bought them food, ne 

“We asked the men their names,” 
one of their woman “guests” told me 
today (writes an Evening News rep~ 
resentative), “but they just laughed 
and said, ‘Never mind about that, 
just you enjoy yourselves.’” 

“We sp 
lecting every genuine less man 
and woman we could find)” said one 
of the early guests, “bringing them 
from the doorsteps Where they were 
huddled up asleep, collecting them 
from the Embankment seats,. the 
parapet, the Obelisk, and even from 
the gardens near the Temple. until 
at last I began to wonder where we 
should find food to feed so many. 

“But these men did not give help 
indiscriminately. F 


sleeping. : 


we told them that we were all ex~ 
service men. | 

“*Let us see your papers,’ said ond 
of them. Finding that our cases were 
genuine, they took us to the next 
seat, where they went through their 
catechism again. 

“So we continued right down to 
Charing Cross, and there, dividing us 
into two parties, because we. were 
sO many, each man ta one, they 
said, ‘Ask for what you want.’ 

“We did. Everything was paid for 
as it was given. We had sandwiches, 
buns, cakes, pastries, etc., and many 
of us ate till we could eat no more, 


asking us about our troubles, - 
ing us up, where they ‘could, and 
every now and then’ sending some 
of us off along the Embankment 


, 


might treat. 


utes when apparently. ‘money Tran 
out. Hailing a taxi, te men dreve 
away, and returned 4 time tater, 
again inviting us to. pe AEE 

“Our banquet was only 
an end when, not the -money this 
_— but the food Gn the stalls | 
ou 3 ‘ 5 e : ; € ~@% ’ 

“Then they went. Going ‘ronnd, 


bowing us ‘Good luck,’ and hailed a 
taxi. 8 re 

“We listened ‘hard to catch the ad- 
dresses they gave, but they waved us 


the taxi driver could hear. 

“We raised our hats to them as 
they drove away. One of two tried 
to cheer, but there are some acts for 
which silence js the only fitting ex- 
pression of thanks. 

“It was a woman who had the ‘last 
word. ‘God bless you! Thank you,’ 
4 said, and that was what we afi 
e ” 


OPENING HOCKEY DATE SET BACK 
; Special from Monitor Bureas 
CHICAGO, Oct. 21—The date of 

ing the schedule of the Chicago National 
Hockey Association team has | 
back two days to Nov. 17, it is announced 
here by Peter Muldoon, manager of the 
club. “We will start *practice at Min- 
neapolis on Nov. 3,” said Mr. Muldoon, 
and then come here for a practice * 
on Nov. 16. We thought we would like 
to have one practice session on the 

ice to get a line on the angles. Our first 

cpeencnts will be the St. Patricks of 
ontreal.”’ . 
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MeGILL DEFEATS WEST POINT 
WEST POINT, N.-Y., Oct. 21 — The 
United States Military Academy soccer 
team was defeated by McGill University, 
here, yesterday, by a score of 3 to 1. 
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your money! 


Rate of | 
Interest Paid 
July 1926, 


~*~ 


a’ 


National Savings Benk | 
70-72 State St., Albany, N.Y. 3 
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“‘are you hungry? they asked at 
the first seat on the Bmbankment, on 
which: about five of us had bees 


“*Yes,’ we replied, In chorus. 
“‘Who are you” they asked, aad 


“Meanwhile the two young men... 
moved among us, chatting with ua, | 


“We had been there about 20 min- . 


brought te. 
ran. 


they shook each of us by the hand, 


Shortly after midnight two men in ~~ 


43 


read across the road, col< -_. 
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MONITOR, BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1926 


Division of Home-Maki 


Department of the American Home, 


Federation of Women’s Clubs 


ey  {/\CTOBER is one of the loveliest months of the year. In many parts of 
& the country the foliage of the deciduous trees is gorgeous, gardens 


are 


brilliant with dahlias and marigolds, and the roadsides are bright 


with the blossoms of the fal] asters and goldenrod. A trip from Boston to 


- past cities and by quiet farms, 


and the fodder’s in\the shock.” 


As the day, which had been cloudy 
and showery, faded, glorioug gold 
and crimson beams broke through 
the thinning clotids and usherM in 


a clear, frosty evening. Along -he 


_ Bide of a set of farm buildings I saw 
* the dim light of a lantern moving 


slowly and I knew that someone was 


_ closing the barn doors and shutting 


2 
%. 


the farmyard fowls into their shelter 


_ for the night, and I know that long 


* @ars of seed corn were hanging from 


oo” 


the sides of the shed and great tiers 
‘of wood were sawed and piled ready 
for the approaching winter. It all 
spelled home and I was thankful for 
what Edgar Guest calls “the simple 


. and lasting things.” 


My mission in Pittsburgh was to 


‘speak at one of the conferences be- 


ing held for a week at Kaufma‘\n’s 


' store in connection with the opeuing 


of 


ioe 


” 


. 


_ Office. 


: 


of a budget bureau in the store. This 
bureau has been organized by Mrs. 
Bessie Q. Mott, who is the newly ap- 
pointed specialist for Education in 
Banking and Investments in the De- 
partment of the American Home in 
the General Federation. Mrs. Mott 
has had wide experience with her 
subject. She is connected with the 
‘Bankers Service Corporation at 19 
and 21 Warren Steret, New York City. 
Besides being a woman of charming 
personality, she brings to the depart- 
ment an intimate knowledge of the 
problems of investment which are so 
puzzling to many of us. Mrs. Mott 
will be happy to answer questions 
and give assistance to any group or 
individual addressing her at her 


+> + > 
When this article appears I shall 


_ be attending the thirty-second annual 


convention of the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which is to 
be held at Ann Arbor. Mrs. John D. 
Sherman, General Federation presi- 
dent, will be the guest of honor and 
address the convention one evening. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 20, 


an American Home and Fine Arts) 


Forum will be conducted by Mrs. 
Dorian M. Russell. I hope to bring 
to this column in November some 


’ gonstructive suggestions from that 


forum. 
> + > 


_ Mrs. Irene B. Meloy, who is chair- 
man of the Division of Home Mak- 


| {mg in Maryland, writes that the pro- 
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‘« that women bought five 
o 


¥ 


gram most generally used by Mary- 
land clubs last year was one called 
“Thrift,” in which the attention of 


the members was called to the fact 
things, 


, mamely food, clothing, shelter, per- 


sonal progress, and protection. These 


» topics were subdivided as follows: 
» The study of food-buying considered, 


_ among other things, 


how to buy to 
gave time, money and energy. Some. 


~ of the subjects under the clothing 
‘tapic- were clothes for appropriate- 


, 


ness.and service, textiles, and cloth- 
ing budgets. Shelter included the 
-home and garden and an architect's 


_ contribution to these, ways of acquir- 


ing a home and.ways of maintain- 
ing a home. Personal progress had 


. such subjects for consideration as ed- 
- uéation, including music, art, and 


clubs, home reading, travel and 
charities. Protection {ncluded insur- 


‘ ance, budgets, savings and invest- 


ments. 

The program sheet carried a foot- 
note which said, “The ultimate goal 
of all home-making is the establish- 
-ment of a home life of high ideals 


.., and fing character. Occasions should 


ligious life 


be made through discussions, ad- 
dresses or study to stimulate the 
maintenance of the moral and re- 
of the community.” 

+ > + 


The thirtieth annual convention 


. of the North Dakota Federation of 


Women’s Clubs was held at Wahpe- 


_ ton, Oct. 5-8. Z 


A short history of the convention 
city, written by Mrs. R. T. Barber, 
appeared in the September issue of 


- the North Dakota Club Bulletin It 


‘fe so vividly written and typifies the 


* growth of so many of our western 


cities that I am sure my readers will 
be interested in it. 

“‘Chahinkapa’ (The End of the 
Woods), was the Indian name of the 

f this city, but it was changed 
to Wahpeton, unique in being the 
ohly city of that name in the coun- 
try. The name is derived from a4 
group of Sioux Indians, translated 
from Wahkpetoan and Hourtbatons 
and meaning ‘Dwellers Among the 
Leaves.’ 

“Dwellers Among the Leaves’ is 
literally true of the inhabitants of 
Wahpeton, ag the treeless_ prairie 
village has become a beautiful little 
city with homes and streets shaded 
by trees of almost every variety 
adapted to climatic conditions—box 
elder, elm, ash, apple, catalpa, horse 
chestnut, cottonwood, willow, black 
walnut. 

“The days of the old-time village 


-. .§ are past when on rainy days wagon 
-.. wheels were a solid cake of mud, 


all 


leoking like the modern disk auto- 


NOW SHOWING 
ATTRACTIVE FALL AND 
WINTER HATS 


HA 
27 Eest 48th Street, New York 
rex NEW YORK: 


— ogg: Pa., récently took me through a country of hillsides and val- 


where the “frost is on the pumpkin 


mobile wheel; when horses were 
mired in the streets; when delivery 
of, groceries was in two-wheeled 
carts propelled by hand; when men 
were employed long hours in scrap- 
ing mud from the crossings, for 
Wahpeton now has approximately 
eight miles of paved streets, more in 
proportion to size than any city in 
the State. 

' “The- board walk, too, is but a 
memory. The romance of walking a 
plank in the dark with oozy mud be- 
low; the embarrassment which every 
newcomer experienced as he unwit- 
tingly slipped and sprawled on the 
greasy, mud-coated walks; the float- 
ing sidewalk boards in times of heavy 
rain, are banished forever by miles 
of excellent cement walks, reaching 
every part of the city. 

“Easterners have scarcely ban- 
ished from mind the fancy that west- 
ern pioneers are wild adventurers 
living by hunting and fishing as do 
the Indians, caring nothing for the 
culture so precious to them. They 
forget that the West is a transplanted 
East, the culture and religion aug- 
mented by the pioneer spirit of cour- 
age, initiative, daring and endurance. 
So we find the early settlers provid- 
ing educational and religious train- 
ing. 

“Even before a church could be es- 
tablished in Wahpeton, Protestant re- 
ligous services were held in the de- 
pot or in a passenger coach at Breck- 
enridge. In the depot seats were 
obtained by laying planks on kegs. 
As the population grew Wahpeton 
was able to maintain its own non- 
denominational services in the homes 
of the people. Finally, in 1881, a 
Congregational Church, the first of 
Protestant faith and the first of that 
denomination in the State, was es- 
tablished. Now Wahpeton has eight 
churches. 


“A city good to live in, character- 
|izes Wahpeton. The inhabitants of 
'today offer tribute to the founders 
for the inheritance passed on to 
them.” > 
a > > 
A new bulletin for the Depart- 
ment of the American Home has 
been issued by Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, chairman of the department. 
Anyone interested in receiving this 
bulletin fhay do so by addressing 
Mrs. Barry at College Station, Tex. 
+ > > 
The Division of Home Making has 
five.projects of work which it is ask-' 
ing state chairmen to undertake dur- 
ing the present biennial period. Two 
.of these are to be conducted in co-| 


operation with the work of the two 
specialists in the division, another 
is a project for co-operating with 
Mrs. Sherman in her desire to en- 
list the interest of more rural 
women in the work of the federa- 
tion, a fourth has to do with the 
establishing of home information 
centers in towns and cities, and the 
fifth is the conducting of a poster 
contest among the artistically in- 
clined young people of each state, 
these posters to depict, either by 
text or picture, or both, the ideal in 
home life. 7 

I shall be glad to give more de- 
tailed information concerning these 
projects to anyone addressing me. 

Sill, > 

Mrs. Joseph C. Gawler of Yakima, 
Wash., has sent me a copy of the 
preliminary letter she has sent: out 
as chairman of the Division of 


Home Economics Teaching. . The 
work of her division will center 
around an effort to correct some of 
the undesirable conditions brought 
to light by the survey which was 
made through her efforts last year. 
Mrs. Gawler will issue a complete 
division outline soon. 
+ + 
The American Homes Congress, 
which was mentioned in this column 
a few months ago, as scheduled to 
meet in Des Moines in November, 
has been postponed to March, 1927, 
because of the necessary delay in 
completing the building where it is 
to be held. Further notice of the 
congress will appear in this column 


later. 
+ +> + 


I have just read “Portia Marries,” 
by Jeanette Phillips Gibbs. This 
column makes ho pretense at re- 
viewing books, but I have been 
wondering ever since I finished this 
book if Mrs. Gibbs had really set- 
tled any problem or proved any 
point. The theme is the same that 
occurs in “The Home-Maker” by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and “This 
Freedom” by A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
I very much suspect that .some- 
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with Moderate Prices. 
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Tabu Kendal} 


Corsetiere 
and Glover 


62 South 4th Avenue 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
Oakwood 6249 
VANITY 
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where between Mrs, Gibbs’s “Mary” 
and her “Jane” is the happy and 
successful home maker. 
> > + 

One of the books recommended 
by Mrs. Barry in her leafiet on “Re- 
creation Through Rhythmic Expres- 
sion,” is “When We! Were Very 
Young” by A. A. Milne. If you wish 
to bring a smile to the most cafe- 
worn and discontented face try 
reading aloud “The King’s Break- 
fast” or “Halfway Down,” and you 
will find that the frown has disap- 
peared. 

It is’nt really 
here! 


n ! 
It's somewhere else 
Instead! 


FAMED STAMPS 
OF WORLD SEEN 
Philatelic Exhibition. at 


New York Wins Note for. 
Its Fine Display 


Special from Monitor Bureos 

NEW YORK—As the Worthington 
and Duveen stamp collections dis- 
tinguished ‘the first International 
Philatelic Exhibition to.be held in 
the United States in 1913, so the Lich- 
tenstein and Hind, Ackerman, Cas- 
pary, Greeh, Henry and other cele- 
brated American collections of the 
present day will make the second ex- 


hibition, being held this week in 
Grand Central Palace, memorable in 
the annals of philately. 

Many of the best and most valu- 
able of the foreign collections also 
are represented in the several hun- 
dred competitive exhibits in the pres- 


ent exhibition, making it the most 


extensive and costly assemblage of 
stamps ever yet exhibited in one 
place. : 

Alfred F. Lichtenstein, of New 
York, and Arthur Hind, of Utica, N. 
Y., are reported to be the owners now 
of most of the best portions of the 
famous Worthington and Duveen col- 
lections, respectively, to which they 
have added many valuable series and 
specimens collected during, before 
and since those acquisitions. 

The outstanding features of Mr. 
Lichtenstein’s exhibits are his Can- 
ada pence issues up to 1858; Switzer- 
land imperforate issues, with special 
emphasis on early cantonals; Cape 
of Good Hope, including rare triangu- 
lars, and his British North American 
sets, markedly those of British Co- 
lumbia and Vancouver Island, prob- 
ably in number, value and interest 
the premier collection of the world. 

Mr. Hind, besides his rarities, is 
exhibiting his notable general United 
States collection; a strong collection 
of Spain, including the error of the 
six quarters; a marked collection of 
Mauritius, including the very rare 
“post affice” stamps, and his highly 
specialized collection of Indian native 
and feudatory states, and many 
others. 

Only fragments of the great col- 
lection of Ernest R. Ackerman, of 


Plainfield, N. J., are entered in the} 


exhibition. They include his Western 
Express Company franks, match 
revenue stamps in blocks, a collection 
of stamps of the State Department, 
not in competition, and stamps of 
British post offices in foreign coun- 
tries—mementoes of the days when 
the foreign mail service was not 
unified in any such degree as it is 
today. ) 

The collection of Alfred H. Caspary 
of New York is represented by ex- 
hibits of postmasters’-and carriers’ 
stamps, Confederate States provi- 
sionals and others. Col. E. H. R. 
Green's offerings include three 
groups of United States entire 
stamped envelopes, revenue stamps 
issued by Nevada, California and 
Oregon, reputed as probably the best 
of their kind in the world, and 
Hawaiian and Philippine sets. A 
striking lot of British West India Is- 
lands stamps is included among nu- 
merous exhibits by Maj. T. Charlton 
Henry of Philadelphia. 

These are but a few of the con- 
spicuously fine American offerings. 


The official catalogues of the ex” 


hibition, describing all the entries 
in detail, are in such demand that 
the supply printed is not expected 
to last, and copies of it, therefore, 
bid to become comparative rarities, 
like the stamps they catalogue. 


— ww 


PATRIOTIC AMERICA ELECTS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. ()—Mrs. 
Rebecca Shuster of Audubon was 
elected. national president of the 
Patriotic .Order of America at the 
closing session of the annual en- 
campment here. Other officers 
elected included Grace Hogel, 
Yonkers, N. Y., assistant president; 
Alice Gendron, New Haven, Conn., 
vice-president; Cora Bastian, Phila- 
delphia, assistant vice-president; 
Alice Abbes, Brooklyn, conductor, 
and Harriet T. Watkins, Philadel- 
phia, guard. 


Right Thinking=== 


Is reflected in the fabric, - fit, 
fashion and price of my 
clothes. 


 Daaglet 


Maker of Men’s Clothes 
Only Imported Fabrics 
11 John Street, Corner Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cortiandt 8590 


To Better 
Serve You 


In this exclusive 
French MHairdress 
— Parior each de- 

partment is under 

the supervision of 
an expert. A complete 
hairdressing service 
amid refined sur- 
roundings. 


R. LOUIS 


26 West 58th Street 
New York ay 
Opposite Hotel laga 


Phone Plaza 3949. 8950. 
3951 


Hair Goods Exciusively 
at 683 Fifth Avenué 


NEW YORK CITY 
I Telephone Endicott 4678 
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The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


And a little later Mrs.Simpson 
left acloset door open and 
th Sponge and me an 
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In the Ship Lanes 


ENRY FORD as a ship operator 


H is carrying the recognized Ford 

methods of cleanliness, high 
wages and elimination of waste move- 
ments into his marine affairs. His 
comments on maritime matters in 


general, form an interesting part of 
his recent book, “Today and Tomor- 
row,” written in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. 

At present, the Ford Company has 
four ships on the Great Lakes, two 
of which, the Henry Ford II and the 
Benson Ford, have Diesel engines. 
They are designed not only *o carry 
the greatest amount of ore, out also 
to give their officers and crews what 
are practically first class accommo- 
dations, Mr. Ford states. These ships 
are 612 feet in length and carry 13.000 
tons of coal or ore. 

“As with everything in our indus- 
tries,” he observes, “these boats are 
Gesigned to operate with the smallest 
possible number of men and are kept 
spotlessly clean.” 

This policy, incidentally, is in keep- 
ing with that of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, the “Socony” 
oil boats on the Hudson River being 
distinguishable at all times by their 
fresh red and green paint, with 
brightly polished brass work. 


Clean Freight Ships 


In the Ford ships, even the engine 
rooms are finished in gray and white 
enamel with nickel plated trimmings. 
The accommodations for officers and 
men are equipped with hardwood 
floors, numerous shower baths are 
available, while electrical devices 
furnish heat and operate all auxiliary 
machinery. These ships are used on 
the Great Lakes and more will be 
built for service on navigable rivers, 
Mr. Ford says: 

Among the advantages to his com- 
pany in the more intensive utiliza- 
tion of ships is the lower cost of, load- 
ing than by rail. “Loose loading” is 
accomplished by means of racks or 
other equipment, in which the freight 
is loaded, thus saving crating of each 
part, the amount saved averaging 
$20,000 a trip, he estimates. Mr. Ford 
prefers the Diesel engine and all new 
ships which he builds will use it. 

“On our ships we pay a minimum of 
$100 a month with board and room,” 
he adds, “and we board them well. 
This makes the pay higher than the 
shore rate—which is as it should be.” 
The captains and engineers are paid 
wages commensurate with their 
responsibilities and reported to be 
higher than paid elsewhere. : 


Wages Minor Item 


The wages paid are a small item in 
the total cost of operating a ship, Mr. 
Ford believes, the principal thing be- 
ing to get the full use of the big invest- 
ment, which is the ship itself. By mak- 
ing his men contented, he considers 
that they will display more energy and 
loyalty to their employer, and adds 
that a ship needlessly held in port two 
weeks loading, costs a sum greater 
than the crew’s wages for a whole 
year. _ 

He believes that his men are “on 
their toes” to avert delays, and indeed, 
the ships operate on a fixed schedule 
the world over, just as the Dollar 
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world liners do. Mr. Ford concludes his 
comments on shipping by averring 
that there are too many unnecessary 
men ashore, getting commissions, 
brokerage fees, etc., and that the buy- 
ing of supplies, the loading of ships 
and other details are susceptible of 
vast economies in the shipping field. 


Bermuda Service 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany is increasing its New York-Ber- 
muda service this season by adding 
the Avon to the run. She will alter- 


nate with the Araguaya, the ships 
maintaining two sailings a week after 
the first of January. The Araguaya 
will commence operation on Dec. 11 
and the other ship will be withdrawn 
from the Southampton-South Amer- 
ican service to fill the Bermuda run 
shortly thereafter. Coincident with 
this it was stated that the Royal Mail 
has ordered five new 15,000-ton pas- 
senger liners for the London-South 
America service. 


Ohio River Terminal 


Recognizing the growing volume of 
river traffic on the Ohio, with 15,- 
000,000 tons handled in 1925 which was 
a 50 per cent increase as compared 
with 1924, Cincinnati is building a 
modeérn rail-water terminal. A num- 
ber of railroad sidings along the river 
front with a concrete platform and a 
500-ton capacity crane of 100-foot 
radius will be constructed. 

The site is adjacent to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad tracks and is to be 
sufficiently high to overcome floods 
excepting during unusually high 
water in the river. Reports for the 
current year show river traffic to be 
increasing rapidly and a_ nine-foot 
channel in the Ohio is approaching 
completion. 


Pacifie Tours 


Cruises in the Pacific are becoming 
as popular as those in the Atlantic. 
The Pacific Tours, Inc.; is scheduling a 
cruise-tour to New Zealand, the South 
Sea Islands and Hawaii in a small 
party. The greater part of the time 
is devoted to New Zealand although 
stops are made in several of the South 
Sea Islands. 

Of the 10 weeks from San Francisco 
to return, February is passed in New 
Zealand. The steamships Niagara and 
Makura of the Union Steamship Com- 
pany, and the Wilhelmina of the Mat- 
son Line are used on the different legs 
of the journey. 


Liner Movements 
DEPARTURES 
FROM NEW YORK 

Saturday, Oct. 23 


Leviathan; United States; for Cher- 
bourg, § -uthamptor?. 
Paris; French; for Plymouth, Havre. 


; Olympic (12:10 a. m.); White Star; 
or Cherbourg, 

; Cunard; Plymouth, 
pool. . nae | 
Caledonia; Anchor; for London- 
derry, Glasgow. 

Zeeland (12:10 a. m.); Red Star; for 
Plymouth, Cher bourg, Antwerp. 
eae White Star; for Cobh, Liver- 
pool. 
Minnetonka; Atlantic Transport; for 
Cherbourg, London. 
North German 


Berlin (1 a. m.); 
Lioyd; for Plymouth, Cherbourg, 


Bremen, 
Duilio; Nav. Gen. Ital.; for Naples, 
Genoa. 


Drottningholm; Swedish-American; 
for Gothenburg. | 
Western World; Munson; for East 
Coast South America. 
Ryndam; Holland-America; 
Plymouth, Boulogne, Rotterdam. 
Tuesday, Oct: 26 
Stavangerfjord; Norwegian-Ameri- 
can; for Bergen, Oslo. 
ednesday, Oct. 27 
George Washington; United States; 
for Plymouth, /Cherbourg, Bremen. 
Aquitania; Cunard; for Cherbourg, 
Southampton. 
Arabic; White Star; for Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Hambureg. 
Columbus (1 a. m.); North German 
Lloyd; for Plymouth, Cherbourg, 


Bremen. 
FROM BOSTON 
Sunday, Oct. 24 
Celtic (2 p. m.); White Star; for 
Cobh, Liverpool. 
FROM QUEBEC 
Wednesday, Oct. 27 
Empress of France; Canadian Pa- 
cific; for Cherbourg, Southampton. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Wednesday, Oct. 27 
Matsonia; Matson; for Honolulu. 
Saturday, Oct. 30 
President Taft; Dollar; {or Orient. 
Manchuria; Panama Pacific; for 
New York. 
Tuesday, Nov. 2 
Sonoma; Ocean Steamship; for Syd- 
ney. 


Havre, 
Franconia 


for 


ARRIVALS 
DUE NEW YORK 


Saturday, Oct. 23 
Veendam; MHolland-America; from 
Rotterdam; Boulogne, Southampton. 
Ohio; R. M. 8. P.; from Southamp- 
ton, Cherbourg. 
Sunday, Oct. 24 
Carmania; Cunard; from Havre, 
Southampton. 
Samaria; Cunard; 
Cobh. 
DeGrasse; French; from Havre. 
Tuesday, Oct. 26 
Majestic; White Star; from South- 
ampton, Cherbourg. 
American Legion; Munson; 
East Coast South America. 
Essequibo; P. S. N. Co.; from West 
Coast South America. 
DUE BOSTON 
Sunday, Oct. 24 
Samaria; Cunard; from Liverpool, 
Cobh. 
DUE SAN FRANCISCO 
“Friday, Oct. 29 
Tahiti; Union; from Sydney. 


from Liverpool, 


from 


PRINTING TRADE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT INDORSED 


DETROIT, Mich.; Oct. 21 (Spe- 
cial)}—The proposed Department of 
Graphic Arts, Research and Engi- 
neering in -the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology as contem- 
plated with the co-operation of the 
printing and allied trades, was in- 
dorsed at the closing session of the 
convention here of the United Ty- 
pothete# of America. Typothet2 offi- 
cers were appointed/as an advisory 
council to agsist in 
proposed department, which is de- 
signed to provide basic training «ith 
a view to establishing printing as a 
profession on a par with architec- 
ture and engineering. 

Establishment of a $50,000 fund, to 
be known as the Ives Foundation 
for the benefit of Frederick E. Ives 
in appreciation of his work in de- 
velopment of the half-tone plate 
color process printing and the in- 
taglio process, was authorized. 
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This booklet will be sent to you entirely without 
cost or obligation. Our desire is that it may help you. 


Use the coupon. 


The United States Savings Bank | 
of the City of New York 
58TH StrEET AND Mapison AVENUE 
New York Crry 


Gentlemen: Send me your free booklet, “Thé Value of 2 Defni 
Pian,” as advertised in The Christian Science béadaae. pita occu 
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Peter Plays the Wash Tub 


OW, as everybody knows, the 
-band of which Alfred was 
drum major had a house of its 

own to practice in, which used to be 
the old tool shed in_Alfred’s father’s 
back yard, but had been moved to the 
woodlot and given to the band to 
practice in. And that was partly be- 
cause Alfred’s father was very good 
to Alfred, and partly because Alfred’s 
mother didn’t really enjoy hearing 
the band practice in the back yard. 
It may seem strange that Alfred’s 


mother didn’t enjoy hearing a band 
practice, but some grown-up people 
are like that. 

The only thing to be said against 
the woodlot as a place for the band to 
practice was that it was a long way 
for Peter and his little brother Sam- 
uel to carry the bass drum. Alfred 
could easily carry his grandfather's 
walking stick which he used to beat 
time with. And John, James, Will- 
iam, and Henry could easily carry 
their harmonicas. And Rebert could 
easily carry his trombone. And Joe 
could easily carry the drum. And 
Walter could easily carry the tin 
whistle. But when it came to the 
bass drum, which was a real bass 
drum and had belonged to Peter’s 
uncle when he belonged to a real 
band, that was a very big thing to 
carry haif a mile to the woodlot 
every time the band practiced. And 
Peter’s mother put her foot down, as 
the saying is, and told Peter that she 
thought it was altogether too much 
for him and Samuel to Ing that big 
drum to the woodlot two or three 
times a week. 

This was quite a serious matter. 

“I don’t see how your mother ex- 
pects you to practice,” said Alfred, 
“if she won’t let you bring your bass 
drum.” 

or “It’s ever so heavy,” said Peter’s 


little brother Samuel, who carried the 


bass drum on his back whén the 
band marched. 

“And she isn’t willing for us to 
leave it here over night,” said Peter, 
“because it’s too valuable.” 

“T suppose when we practice,” said 
Henry, “Peter might go through the 
motions and make believe he was 
hitting the drum.” 

“That wouldn’t make any real 
noise,” said Alfred. “You’ve got to 
have some noise when a band is prac- 
ticing.” ‘ ' 
“I know where there’s an old wash- 


tub,” said John. “Out in our wood- 
shed. It’s almost as big as a bass 
drum.” 

“I suppose an-old washtub would 
make a noise if you hit it,” Al- 
fred. “It would be better than nothing 
for Peter to practice on.” 3 

“I'll bring it tomorrow,” said 
John. “It won’t do any harm to try. 
I suppose Peter can bring his drum- 
stick.” 

So the next day John brought the 
old washtub, and Peter brought his 
drymstick, and when the band prac- 
ticed Peter hit the old washtub just 
as if it had been a bass drum. 

“It isn’t as good as a real bass 
drum,” said Alfred, John, James, 
William, Henry, Joe, Robert, and 
Walter. “But it does make quite a 
loud noise, and it’s better than no 
bass drum at all.” — 


EUGENE V. DEBS 
HAS PASSED ON 


CHICAGO (#)—Eugene V. Debs 
has passed on. The veteran Socialist 
leader had been five times nominee 
of his party for the presidency. | 

His long career included the presi- 
dency of the American Railway 
Union, during which he won a strike 
on the Great Northern Railway, and 
lost another when President Cleve- 
land called out troops to guard trains. 
He had been national chairman of 
the Socialist Party, editor of a So- 
cialist paper, and frequent speaker on 
Socialism. In 1885 he was elected 
to the Indiana Legislature. From 
1880 to 1893 he was secretary and 
treasurer of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
eomotive Firemen. . 
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Madeleine Vionnet 


Exclusively for the 
now being made ‘in Paris. 


copy them. 


fur coats. And BLACK. 


THE WANAMAKER STORE 


has the distinction of presenting 
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Trade-Mark 


‘New Daytime Frock 


CREATED AND BIGNED BY 


Mostehrine | 
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(champs-élysées) paris 


that great Parisian Classicist of Modern Dress 


This New Service Offers .. . 
—an original Vionnet dress in sizes 16 and 18 years 


—an original Vionnet dress in nine colors and black. 


—an original Vionnet dress at much less than it could 
be duplicated in New York. 


"150. 


Here you have the actual otiginals—not reproductions. You have tre 
original in a size to fit you. You have your choice of thé seaso.'s best 
And you pay no more than you would pay in Paris for the 


Forty Frocks in Her Own Atelier 


Madame Vionnet created this model for her Parisian cellection—in 
other words, especially for the’ Parisiennes—and that presentation is 


Women the world over are fascinated by the intricate details of a 
Vionnet model—and they are the despair of dressmakers wishing to 


The silk crepe is different, too—it is a heavy quality which lends 
elegance to a frock of simplicity. And it is dyed in special tones . . . 


Les Couleurs de Vionnet 


These colors are distinctive as well as exquisite. 
of purple, red, blue and green—also the lighter tones which many 
Parisiennes prefer in frocks of this type to wear under sumptuous 
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A rchitecture-A rt— Theaters ___Mus ical Events 


Pure Oil Building, Chicago, 
and Silhouette in Architecture 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
Chicago 

{' YOU would design skyscrapers, 

study a tree. This is the precept 

of Frederick P. Dinkelberg,’ 
architect, whose experience in plan- 
ning tall structures dates from the 
Flatiron Building in New York, one 
of his early works, to the 40-story 
Pure Oil Building, just being finished 
here, a distinguished remesan to 
“loop” architecture. 

Trees and skyscrapers are much 
alike, he continued, pointing to a 
drawing which hung on his office 
wall. Both are firmly rooted in the 
ground, immovable. That is the first 
thing for a designer to consider. | 
Then, both have an upward move-| 
ment; they progress and express, 
growth. And they become more, 
slender as they move upward. 

Important as is exterior design, 
however, it should not be the archi-. 
tect’s starting point. “You must 
work from within, outward,” he in-,| 
gisted. “The first requirement is’ 
that the arrangement of the interior | 
fulfill the purpose for which the, 
building is intended. When this de-' 
mand is met, the designer develops | 
_the exterior on the terms dictated | 
by the plan of the interior.” 

In planning the exterior, the sil- 
houette is all-important, this archi-' 
tect maintained. “Mass first, detail | 
afterward,” is his rule. An example | 
of this method is seen in his’ work- | 
room. A large drawing hanging on | 


jachieved a fine balance by counter- 


In his: most retent building he has 


acting the soaring trend of the tall 
mass with horizontal lines, notable 
at three sections. These horizontal 
lines are needed to make it restful, 
he. holds, 

- Asked which peried of architecture 
he thought best suited to the sky- 
scraper, he professed no choice. For 
his own part, he likes the early Re- 
naissance, but he thinks it a matter 
of inditidual preference. 


people can express themselves best 
in French, some in Italian. Others 


one is better than another. Tall 
buildings may follow any style, pro- 
vided that they carry out the basic 
laws of design.” Structure alone is 
not enough to satisfy the demands 
of art, he holds. Uncovered, un- 


expression, It is only a skeleton. Yet, 
‘like a skeleton, it is the essential 
basis. for the design. 
“Aristotle defined the law that 
everything must have a beginning, a 
middle and an end,” he said. “You 
see the application of that law in 
the base, shaft and cap of a tall 
building. The laws of' design are 
the same for a skyscraper as for a 
Greek temple. It is only the expres- 


“Like languages,” he says, “some 


‘Sion that is different.” 


in English. This does not mean that. 


adorned structure, he declares, lacks 


an art that has passed through the 


tastes, and has lost nothing in the 


' ardent classicist, 


' tion. 


the wall shows the mass of the Pure 
Oil Building blocked in with blue 
‘chalk, all details eliminated. The 
outline, however, is executed with cae 
utmost care. 


A misty day gives an excellent op- | . 


portunity to study the silhouette of | 
tall buildings, this designer of sky- | 
scrapers continued. When the atmos- | 
phere blurs the details, then you can , 
get a fairer vision of the building's 
‘essential lines. 


Jaws of design. 
> > 

Mr. Dinkelberg showed the Monitor 
-representative a photograph of the 
Pure Oil Building (reproduced on 
this page) that he likes especially 
well because it emphasizes the sil- 
houette. 


ly at the front of the edifice. 
solidity are striking. 
the classical ideal of repose in a 
marked degree. 
for it is built to stand alone. 


boulevard, it has a location well 


adapted to show forth its fine pro- | 


portions. Streets or lanes on all 
sides assure it perpetual light. 


Notwithstanding its classical out- : 
ward appearance, this structure is | 


built around an enginéering idea so 


modern that it is here put into prac- | 


tice for the first time. The entire 


These must be satis- | 
fying if the structure is to fulfill the’ 


It is taken from some dis-| 
tance, with the camera aimed square- | 
In this . 
picture, the combined lightness and 
It expresses ‘ 


Its symmetry is ap- | 


parent from almost any viewpoint,’ 
Situ- ; 


ated on Wacker Drive, a river front) 


| 


| 
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core of the building, space usually | 


wasted on a light court or used for | 


dark inside offices here serves for a | 


multi-storied garage. 


The Ruth En- | 


gineering Co., originators of the me- | 


chanical system which makes pos- 
sible this unique feature, were in 
fact responsible for the erection of 
the Pure Oil Building. 

They have here built a sky- | 
scraper garage of 23 stories, which 
provides for the parking of 572 au- 


tomobiles. In terms of. city parking 
space, this amounts to about 35 Chi- | 


cago blocks. Thanks to the per- 
fected mechanical system designed 
by Conant V. Ruth, cars can be han- 
died at a rate of one a minute, and 
this with a minimum of human labor. 
A tenant simply drives into the lower 
entrance and leaves his machine on 
a loading platform, locking it as he 
would if parking it on the street, 
but leaving the emergency brake 
free. An attendant gives him a check 
for his car and then proceeds to 
send it to its aerial parking place. 
An electric switch operates a device 
which tilts the loading platform, 
which rolls the car to the elevator. 
Arrived at the proper floor, the car 
is tilted out mechanically and= run 
on to groves of a movable floor. The 
automatic process is reversed when 
the car is called for. 

The garage unit of the building is 
entirely separate from the office sec- 
tion. Revenue from the garage is ex- 
fected to be about $200,000 a year. If 
this is greater than the rents usually 
received from the inside offices, it 
will prove that the new method of 
construction is a forward step in the 
economical use of precious building 


space. 
> > > 

Drawings for the structural steel 
work of the Pure Oil Building were 
made by J. G. Giaver while partner 
of Mr. Dinkelberg. An unusual fea- 
ture of its architecture is the fact 
that all of its utilities are covered. 
Even the water tanks serve a decora- 
tive purpose. Four ornamental units 
on the corners of the mai? structure 
contain the tanks necessarv for the 
sprinkler system and at the same 
time give what the architect feels is 
a needed finish to the long line of 
single windows at each of the four 
corners. Another hidden utility made 
to serve an artistic purpose is the 
service floor. upon which rest the 
17 stories of the tower. It not only 
houses the machinery for elevator 
operation, but serves as an archi- 
lectural transition from the main to 
the secondary structure. The chim- 
nev, too. is covered. Running through 
the airy dome, the invisible smoke- 
stack ends in a crown-like shape at 
the topmost peak, 550 feet above city 
flatum. 

Attention to detail is notable 
throughout. The ornamental borders 
and units in the terra cotta have 
been worked out with care by the 
architect. A pleasing detail {is the 
red tile paving of an outdoor prom- 
enade on the twenty-sixth floor. 

The prenent epoch is establishing a 
hew architecture worthy of taking 
its place beside the clAssic schools. 
Mr. Dinkelberg believes. Himself an 
' he does not seek 
. to find a totally new expression for 
the new method of steel construc- 
Neither does he attempt to 
perch Greek temples upon boxlike 
’ modern structures. To him it is 4 
_ problem of creating a beautiful de- 

. “ign on the basis of a practical plan. 
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Ruth Draper Again in New York - 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK—Selwyn Theater, be- 
ginning Sunday evening, Oct. 17, 
James B. Pond presents Ruth Draper 
in her original character sketches. 


very sparingly these days when dis- 
cussing persons on the stage, but it 
may be used with ease when de- 
scribing Ruth Draper. She is in a 
class by herself. An opening. recital 
in New York by this talented woman 
is a gala occasion. As large and 
fashionable an audience 


dred players on the stage with an 
enlarged orchestra 
and yet throughout the evening but 
one person furnishes the: entertain- 


ment. Ful! theater prices are 
charged, every seat is filled and en- 
thusiasts stand two and three rows 
deep. 

If Miss Draper were some Euro- 
pean star of international reputa- 
tion backed up by an intensive pub- 
licity campaign, public response 
might. be ascribed to curiosity, but 
such is not the case. Miss Draper 
is American for several generations 
back. The fact that she is to give 


a series of récitals at the Selwyn 
Theater is announced ever So quietly, 
and the large crowds assemble. The 
audience is not there out of curi- 
osity. In the main it is a group of 
devoted fellewers who have. come 
along the entire trip with Miss 
Draper, who are just.as thrilled by 
the sketches they have seen time 
after time, as by the new ones. Then 
there are those who have brought 
someone who is seeing her for the 
first time, and are experiencing not 
only their own enjoyment but seeing 
their companion become a new Ruth 
Draper devotee. 

Miss Draper’s work is always 
sincere. She first catches the vision 
of one of her characterizations in the 
white heat of spontaneity and has 
the remarkable ability to retain that 
impression just as she first visual- 
ized it. That is why the sketches 
we have been fortunate enouzh to 
see time after time never pale. That 
is why “A Southern Girl at a Dance” 
is just as brilliant now as when 
first seen by the. present reviewer 
im the study hall of the Choate Schoo] 


nearly 10 years ago. In that first 
group were aiso the ever new 
“Three Generations in a Court of 


The word wonderful must be used | 


assembles | 
as though there were to be a hun- | 


in attendance, | 


and the delightful German 


| Justice,” 
lesson in English 


| governess’s 
grammar. 
This year 
three new 
Lady,” “Doctors,” 
in London.” “Doctors” takes its 
'place with Miss Draper’s best 
humorous offerings, and “Christmas 
Eve in London” alongside her very 
best dramatic sketches. Of this, the 
first program offered, “The Italian 
Lesson,” “At a Telephone Switch- 
board,” and “In a Church in Flor- 
ence” seems to be just a little the 
‘most remarkable. F.L.S 


A Pageant of Clothes 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The first of 
the series of 10 familiar conferences 
by Stewart Culin on the origin and 
significance of certain common 
/things as illustrated in the Ethno- 
logical BH¥partment of the Brooklyn 
Museum with an exhibition of ob- 


jects discussed was held in the new 
Ethnological Gallery, the Rainbow 
House, recently. The title of the con- 
ference was “The Clothes of Man- 
kind” ad the occasion constituted a 
study of the organic development of 
these clothes and of their employment 
as the source of present-day fashion, 
The conference was illustrated not 
only with the Oriental robes of kings 
and emperors; but with the work of 
Madame Lipska, perhaps the most 
beautiful ‘modern costumes ever 
made, as well as the work of Edward 
L. Mayers, original designs based 
upon Oriental themes, considered the 
most elegant ever seen within the 
walls of a museum. 


Miss Draper offers 
sketches: “A Serbian 
“Christmas Eve 


; 
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New York Stage Nae 


Special from Moniter Bureau 


NEW YORK—Florence Johns will 
play -the leading réle in “Up the 
Line” which Richard Herndon is pro- 
ducing. 

A sequel to “The Better Ole,” by 
Bruce Bairnsfather, will be produced 
by Charles D Coburn with himself 
as Old Bill. The piece will open in 
Washington on Nov. 8. | 

Nora -Bayes will be seen at the 
Palace Theater, New York, the week 
of Nov. 8. 

Three additional companies of 


“Countess Maritza” are being made 
ready in New York for toufs. 


Master Etchers in 


New York Show 


By RALPH FLINT 


: New York’ 
WO widely contrasted exhibi- 


tions of, etchings are the most 
stable offerings for the second 
week of an art season as yet torpid 
and indeterminate, A splendid group 
of Rembrandts makes the Kennedy 


Galleries a special rendezvous for 
print-lovers just now, while around 
the corner on Fifty-seventh Street 
the Knoedler Galleries have brought 
forth a remarkably fine selection of 
prints by Zorn. Here: are two 
acknowledged masters of the copper 
plate, although of wholly different 
rank and period, in fine presentation, 
and the passer-by will do well to 
stop off for a quarter hour in each 
of these galleries and savor the fine 
feeling for dynamic line that 
prompted both these men to their 
best efforts. 

In the case of Rembrandt, the 
etched line became something of 
almost fabulous elasticity and con- 
densation. This gorgeously equipped 
technician made such swift and 
summary use of his powers of delin- 
eation that his plates for ever after 
bear the quiver of his vitalizing 
strokes. The fervor of delighted 
apperception that set this Dutch- 
man’s hand to tracing mercurial 
marks over the sooted surface of the 
metal plate is felt today with the 
same intensity as when the master 
made his eventful records. Here is 


searching test of changing times and 


process, Even under the acid scru- 
tiny of modernism, Rembrandt re- 
mains among the very elect. He kept 
to essentials in delineating the 
familiar images that he found at 
hand, and he remained as starkly 
and serenely- simple even in. his: 
imaginative plates; so that in most 
all of Rembrandt's etched work the 
result seems almost a matter of 
fresh, actual revelation, be the sub- 
ject of whatever ilk. 

> > > 


{It is always a matter for rejoic- 
ing to come upon such a pictorial 
certainty as Rembrandt, where dis- , 
putations and divergine opinions 
merge into one common pzan of 
praise. There is so much of clanging 
brasses and tinkling cymbals ram- 
pant today in the art world that the 
quiet retreat offered by Mynheer 
Rembrandt's judiciously propor- 
tioned works seems almost a sanctu- 
ary. Here can be enjoyed the wide 
peace that spreads itself over the 
panoramic landscapes the master 
etched in and about his native and 
‘beloved Amsterdam. Into his de- 
lightful middle distances, that the 
later J. M. W. Turner alone could 
equal in lucid condensation of iteem- 
ing fact and in spatial atmospheric | 
envelopment, it is possible to ad- 
venture with full certainty of high 
and sustained romantic charm. 
Across the open sunny reaches of 
waterway and meadow, the artist 
leads the eye by slow and artful 
degrees from foreground accent to 
the distant clusters of roofs and 
spires denoting in hazy suspense 
some cogy city or town. Each time 
he falls into that luminous and lyric 
mood that only the deeply inspired 
artist can contract, and which, by 
virtue of its authenticity, becomes 
communicable, 

> > + 


There is not space enough to 
dweil here on the many delighta 
ranged about the walls of the main 
print room at Kenn-dy’s, from the 
velvety splendor of the “Three 
Trees” that so rightfully hangs in 
the center of the show to the warmly 
human portrait studies of that 
august body of burghers now famous 
the world over because of this Dutch- 
| man’s exigent needle. Trenchant 
studies there are of beggars and 
models, and then, for final touch, the 
magnificent and stirring scriptural 
plates. Throughout the various 
prints Rembrandt works his etched 
line to apparently any requirement, 
be it thinly glancing or sharply cor- 
roding, or in sheerest open veiling 
or closest tonal webbing. 

The play of hand and mood is 
truly enormous, giving a sense of 
constantly shifting colors and tex- 
tures, as in the richly orchestrated 
pages of a Bramhs symphony. Year 
after year—or better, whenever there 
is a sufficient accumulation of good 
prints in anyone’s closet, which case 
is becoming, according to.the deal- 
ers, more and more of a rarity— 
such groups of Rembrandts are pub- 
licly hung in the New York gal- 
leries, but there is never anv sense 
of monotony or repetition in going 
to study them. Rather does it be- 
come a matter of increasing privi- 
lege, since there is always something 
new to be learned of the master’s 
art, something memorable and last- 
ing to be carried away. 

> > > 


In sharp contrast are the Zorn 
etchings now displayed in fire estate 
and ample measure at Knoedler’s. 
Here is a man some 250 years later 
swinging into the etching game with 
all the verve and bravura that the 
late nineteenth century, premier- 
coup school of portraiture had made 
the rage. He reached out with his 
needle for the dazzling, dramatic 
effects of a. swift and summarizing 
brushmanship, treating the sedately 
mannered etched line of that day to 
a rude awakening. “With full-bodied, 
lunging stroke Zorn struck a new 
tangent in needling, scoring the cop- 


31, J. S. B. wrote, 
reads more like the account of a film 
play than a true stage production, 
and it is not impossible that the au- 
thor has borrowed something of the 
technique of the films for his pur- 
pose.” 


cast, 
ing development of a new type of 
quick-fire, episodic drama, wherein 
the fortunes of an individual, or of a 
group of persons, will ‘be presented 
in a series of short; strongly dramat- 
ic scenes. It is a style of stage play 
not unsuited to the rather snappy, 
head-line-and-paragraph methods of 
today, and one that, as the well-de- 
served 
proved—though calling for 
skill in the working out, can be made 
effective, in the hands of a competent 
dramatist. 


tributed “Waltz,” and the compactly 
managed “Omnibus.” 

There is, among the portraits of 
distinguished people, a remarkably 
interesting print of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, one that I had never seen 
before, and justifying somewhat the 


earlier impression among critical 


folk that Zorn was an uncompromis- 
ing realist. But his “Renan,” “Henry 
C. Marquant,” and “Vicke,” to men- 
tion but a -few, reveal his notable 
flair for comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic portraiture, The collection, 
as gathered together here from the 
Knoedler portfolios is a practically 
complete record of his etched work, 
ranging from hisearliest plates done 
in 1882 to his last dated 1919. 


Effect of Films 


on the Drama 


s Special from Monitor Bureau 
London 
N HIS admirable review of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s latest play, “Es- 
cape,” which appeared in The 
Christian Science Monitor of Aug. 
“Probably this 


In this opinion I concur. The num- 


ber of brief episodes—10 in all— 
into which the play is divided; 
framing of some of the Dartmoor 
scenes to almost the size and shape 
of a cinema screen; a reference, by 
one of the warders, to Charlie Chap- 
lin; and, of course, the illuminated 
captions shown in the orchestra, be- 
fore each episode, all reveal the in- 
fluence of the picture play upon the 
dramatic form of Mr. 
work. 


the 


Gaisworthy’s 


Nor is “Escape” the only example 


of this tilmward tendency to be seen 


n 2 London playhouse today; since 


few among the audiences at John 
Drinkwater’s 
Mayor 
Barnes Theater—where the episodes 
number about 15, and illuminated 
captions also are used—will doubt 
for a moment that here again the in- 
fluence of the cinema was strongly 
felt. 


“The 
the 


adaptation of 


of Casterbridge,” at 


> > > 
From all these signs one may fore- 
with some confidence, the com- 


has 
great 


success of “Escape” 


It may be capable of yet further 


development by means of discreet 
addition to the illuminated captions 
of such necessary descriptive and 
explanatory lines as, in the older and 
more leisurely form of drama, the 
author would have found room for in 
the body of his play. By such de- 
vices, it seems, for good or ill, a way 
is being sought to harmonize the 
techniques of screen and drama— 
generally held, hitherto, to be #s- 
thetically incompatible—and even, it 
may be,to add something of the novel 
writer’s methods as well. 


For some time past one has seen it 


coming. The foundation of such a 
vogue was laid, I suppose, by “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” and other chronicle or 
biographical dramas, including “Saint 
Joan”: and th 

greatly nll 
Kaiser, in “From Morn to Midnight”; 
by H.‘R. Lenormand, in “The Cow- 
ard”; 

tain”: 
Emperor Jones”—to name but a few; 
in all of which, with varying degrees 
of success, and varying processes of 
continuity, 
tioned his a 


fashion has beer 
of late, by Georg 


by C. K. Munro, in“The Moun- 
by Bugene O'Neill, in “The 


each author has parti- 


> 
That, from the viewpoint of the 


great body of playgoers, he is fully 
entitled to do so is undeniable, pro- 
vided always that he can sufficiently 
unify and connect his scenes to 
make of them a jointed, vertebrate 
play that will act with cumulative 
gripping effect—an end which he can 
greatly facilitate by making—if pos- 
sible—each episode dramatic enough 
to justify itself, to some extent at 
least, as a little vlay. apart from its 
place in the story. Obviously, how- 
ever, the technical difficulties of this 
method are such that only the bold 


and skillful wil venture, and not 


all can hope to follow successfully 


where Mr. Galsworthy has led the 
way 
‘Esthetically the new method is 


open to suspicion. The purist may 


well challenge the wisdom, the pro- 
priety even, of thus combining the 


media of two different art forms; and 
this latest dramatic device seems to 
open up dangerous 


possibilities, 
especially as to the younger men 


“who, lured, by its novelty and prom- 
ise, may find themselves writing 
ostensibly for patrons of the drama, 


when, all the while, perhaps, though 
half unconsciously, they have in 


per surfaces of his plates with the 
breezy, rythmic abandon of an adept 
penman, and bringing for the first 
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time something of the way of the 
illustrator into the more or less 
sequestered zone of the etchers. He 
went outdoors with his etching kit 
and put the racing forms of an 
untrammeled nature into equally 
racing batches of lines. It was, of 
course, the man’s particular angle 
of vision that led to the “Zorn etch- 
ing.” but, such as it is, it remains 
one of the most unique manifesta- 
tions of modern vtching. 

Zorn was an ardent and assiduous 
painter, but he was never painter 
enough to force the Alpine passes 
that Sargent reached. But into his 
etched work he was able to pour his 
zealously arrived-at images, and to 
fix them in all their vigorous prime 
with his technical bravura of Zeus- 
shot line. His portraits stand best 
the test of the vears, and some of 
his atmosrhceric interiors with 


figures, such as the massively con- 
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. at 8:15 
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thought the larger public of the 
cinema, and the larger financial re- 
wards that film rights can bring. No 
man can serve two masters well, 
elther in the dramatic or any other 
world; but, at the same time, it were 
a pity too hastily to discourage bold 
and interesting experiments in any 
new art form, which, properly 
handled, promise possibilities for the 
future. P. A. 


Dynamic Symmetry 


The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry, 
by Jay Hambidge. New York: Bren- 
tano’s $4. 


The Art of 
Jacobs. New 
& Co. $7.50. 


T IS a pleasant thing for these 

two books to come out at the 

same time, for they supplement 
each other adequately. The hame of 
Jay Hambidge is a familiar one to 
the experimenter in the graphic arts, 
for he has taken the trouble to work 
out a geometric basis of arrango- 
ment that adapts itself unfailingly to 
any possible composition that can be 
called an artistic one. 

Dynamic symmetry’s value to de- 
sign “lies in its power of transition 
or movement from one form to an- 
other in a system. It ig the sym- 
metry of man and plants.” Ham- 
bridge pursued the peculiar arrang®- 
ment, at once ordered and ‘chang- 
ing, that he found in plant and shell 
growth, and then discovered that 
the law of proportion common to 
this growth was applied to the arts 
by the ahcient Greeks and Egyp- 
tians. The spaces of the root rectan- 
gles are divided up for purposes >f 
design. 

This design which must according 

to all the rules have an ordered and 
balanced arrangement is quickened 
by a consciously recurrent change 
that is not perceptible so much to 
the eye as to the feeling. Most ar*- 
ists have an instinctive understand- 
ing of the idea and work upon 40 
invisible geometric pattern. The au- 
thor disagrees, however, with the 
theory that design is purely instinc- 
tive. Reason does enter in the plan. 
And it dos not hurt the work of the 
artist when he consciously employs 
the benefits of this plan. 

A question that will never he an- 
swered to everyone’s satisfaction 15 
the one concerning the extent to 
which “feeling” alone governs the 
movements of the artist. The ex- 
perimenter in technica] contrivances 
such as either of these authors will, 
of course, consider it a matter »f 
first importance and be very dubious 
about the talk of the artist .who 
leaves all to the guidance of his in- 
stinct. Keepimg within key, follow- 
ing a rhythmote .:plan, remaining con- 
sistent within a certain scheme, >m- 
ploying a related series of measures, 
seems to be an inevitable character. 
of whatever artistic production one 
experiences the pleasure. Whethcr 
it be a Gothic church, or a sonnet, 4 
portrait, a symphony or a jewel, when 
one attempts -to analyze it there 
never fails to be a plan. 

Order, arrangement, composition 
are the means of drawing details to 
one another with that magnetism 
that is known as “relation” or “sig- 
nificant form”; it is what distin- 
guishes the-real work of art from 
the inert compilation of parts. Vital 
arrangement such as the kind that 
Mr. Hampbridge discovered is essen- 
tial to bridge the gap between raw 
stone and fine sculpture, between 
daubs of paint and convincing inter- 
pretations of the landscape. His plan 
is not necessarily a final one, nor 
need it be accepted or rejected as 
such. But it is satisfactory and con- 
sistent like certain systems that phil- 
osophers invent about the univefse, 
pleasant to think about for those who 
enjoy the art of thinking, but not of 
any great practical importance. 

Concerning the actual funda- 
mentals of dynamic symmetry with 
its basic root rectangles whirling 
squares, etc., it would be confusing 
to attempt a partial explanation 
without diagrams. It works out very 
simply according to the schematic 
arrangement with its application of 
certain simple rules of geometry Mr. 
Hambidge has remained entirely 
theoreticalein. his diagrams; Mr. Ja- 
cobs relieves the reader with the ap- 
plication to actual pictures. -Whether 
the reader intends to make use of 
this plan or not he will find these two 
volumes illuminating. One may reach 
an understanding of art in a number 
of ways (in a sense each person 
has his own peculiar way); Mr. 
Hambidge discovered the core with 
his scheme. Perhaps others ~ will 
benefit by the efforts of a pioneer. 
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| Music News 


Mr. Stokowski Offers 
New Russian Composition 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—The second | on 
concert of the Philadelphia Orches- | 2% 
tra, in the Academy of Music this 
week, presented two works new to 
Philadelphia audiences, the Vaughn 
Williams fantasia for double eo 
orchestra on a theme of Thom 
Tallis (British composer, 1510-1585) 
and “La Prophéte,” a composition of 
Ernest Pingoud. The familiar com- 
positions were the Bach Choral 
Prelude “Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme,” arranged for orchestra by 
Mr. Stokowski, and the Brahms C 
minor Symphony. The Pingoud com- 
position was played from manuscript, 
and for the first time {n America. 
The theme of Thomas Tallis upon 
which Vaughan Williams has 
erected a more or less imposing fan- 
tasia in the manner of free varia- 
tions is a stern and uncompromising 
melody, very rhythmic fn manner 
but scarcely of a character in melo- 
dic line which would lend itself to 
even the remote style of variation 
demanded by the “fantasia” form. 
And, as a matter of fact the original 
work of Mr. Williams follows the 
fragmentary melodic outline and the 
rather sparse harmonization too 
closely to be entirely convincing for 
a work of this length. The com- 
poser has gained his finest effects by 
his skillful handling of the various 
choirs and the four solo voices, two 
violins, viola and cello. .These parts 
were finely played by Michel Gusi- 
koff, the new concertmaster, David 


lem van den Burgh, the new solo 
cellist. 

The work was unfortunately 
placed on the program. coming after 
the great Brahms symphony and af- 
ter the intermission. Performed just 
after the Bach Choral Prelude, it 
would have been much more effec- 
tive. Indeed the whole program 
suffered from ill-considered ar- 
rangement. ; 
According to the program notes 
Pingoud is a Russian composer now 
about 40 years of age, although his 
name does not appear in any of the 
modern music dictionaries. This 
work is peculiarly uninteresting as a 
whole. The melodic lines of what 
tunes there are are very short (but 
not ip the sense that Césare Franck’s 
melodies are short). They are not 
attractive in any sense, nor do they 
lend. themselves to development, of 
which‘ there is virtually none in the 
composition. The work seems to 
have been composed to a definite 
literary program, but this was not 
supplied in the notes because the 
composition was included in this 
program too late. The work was 
well received by the audience. 


Hart House Quartet 


TORONTO, Oct. 18 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Hart House String 
Quartet, to observe the Beethoven 
centenary, has arranged a series of 


vals during the winter, at which all 
the Beethoven string quartets are 
to be presented. It will be the first 
time in Canada that all these will 
have been played in one group of 
concerts. For the first concert, the 
Hart House musicians gave the sec- 
ond, the fourth, and two of the 
later works, the E flat and the glori- 
ous F major quaftets. 
programs in the series will be pre- 
sented by the London String Quartet, 
and another by the Kilbourne Quar- 
tet of Rochester. 

The Hart House String Quartet was 
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five concerts to be given at inter-/| 


@8i Their home was to be thé Hart 
House Theater, the pet hobby of Mr. 
Maszsey. The musicians were con- 
stantly associated for practice, They 
have spent a portion of the past 
three summers at Mr. Massey’s sum- 
mer place on Lake Ontario, and 
their ambition is steadily approach- 
ing realization. They, have visited 
the United States, playing in New 
York, Boston and 

One of the chief features of their 
work has been the tours. 
A few years ago, there was so little 
interest taken in chamber music in 
the Dominion that a tour by a uartet 


tours that took, them trom coast to 
coast. They might be described as 
a national institution, for they have 
enjoyed popularity not only in the 
musical centers, but in all sorts of 
out-of-the way places. For exaniple, 
their success in the mining towns of | 
northern Ontario hag been so great 


‘that they have been forced to give 


return concerts in a number of them. 
An important feature of -e work 
has been the free Sunday night con- 
certs given in Toronto for twc. years 
by the quartet, which have been at- 
tended by large audiences. 


British Stage Notes 


Special from Monitor Bureae 


LONDON—The revival of. “Ro- 
mance” with Doris Keane in her 
original part and supported by Owen 
Nares wif take place at the Play- 
house early in November. The play 
ran for more than 1000 ormances 
during the period of the World War. 

A new musical comedy “Lido 
Lady,” with Jack Hulbert and Billy 
Arlington, American comedian, in 
the cast will be seen in London after 
a short provincial tour. 

The Gaiety Theater, London, is 
staring a new régime with the new 
Poldini light opera, “Love Adrift,” 
as semi-opera prices wil] be charged 
ranging from £1 for the stalls to 5s. 
9d. for the upper circle. Dresden 
prima donna, Eva von der Osten, 
takes the leading part. 

“Shavings,” from the book of. that 
name by Joseph C. Lincoln, i¢ to be 
produced at Portsmouth on Oct. 25 
prior to coming to 

“Following Ann,” based on K. R. 
G. Browne’s novel, is to have.a pro- 
yincial run before being seen in Lon- 
don about Christmas. 
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Drury Lane Theater manag 
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‘T. IS a.strange and important fact 


that we seldom rightly see the 
places in which we spend all our 


days. The veilsof familiarity comes 
down between us and the houses, the 
fields, the hiils, yes, and the faces 
even, that we have known for many 
years, 40 that if we are ever to see 
them again somewhat as they are we 
must leave them for a time and then 
return. This is the law that we half- 
consciously acknowledge in all wise 
travel, the best part of which will 
always be found at the end, and it 
suggests that Thoreau may not have 
been wholly right in showing his 
devotion to Concord by refusing so 
steadfastly to go elsewhere. If any- 
thing could have helped him to see 
and to know Concord more accu- 
rately than he did, it would have been 
a sojourn in some foreign land. 

Although we probably find a 
clearer sight in the moment of re- 
turning to familiar things than we 
know at any other time, yet there 
is freshened vision to be found also 
in visiting places quite strange and 
hew. Whatever we see for the first 
time, even though it be the flattest 
commonplace to all the rest of the 
world, somehow revives and exhil- 
@rates us by its novelty alone, and 
BO we often find the wisest men and 
the most widely traveled sharing the 
@®agerness of the child to see some 
New. thing. In every familiar sight 
we find some admixture of our old 
selves, something of our customary 
moods and outworn fancies, so that 
it;can teach us little; but ina strange 
country, or it may be in the little 
town just over the hill that we have 
never seen before, we may learn 
things as a child learns, without 
preoccupation. And the reason for 
this difference appears to be that 
when confronted by novelty we are 
more likely to see what actually lies 
before us than in-the familiar haunts 
already crowded with memories. In 
a strange place we are, or should 
be, all eyé and ear, passive to im- 
pression. 

+ + 


I cannot think how to explain the 
happiness that most of us have in 
seeing new places unless it be that 
they bring us some vague recollec- 
tion of our childhood years when all 
the world was new, before the veil 
of familiarity had blotted or blurred 
So much of the world’s beauty before 
our eyes. Certain it is that a good 
traveler maintains in many respects 
the attitude'of a child, wondering 
‘much, rejecting little, scorning noth- 
ing. At least in the first stage of 
collecting new impressions, he has 
the child’s irresponsibility. These for- 
- @ign' town in which he finds himself 

seems for the moment to be merely 
a spectacle arranged for his enter- 
tainment, as all the world seems to 
the child. It calls for no thought on 
hig part, no action, no participation 
of any kind except that most facile 
and delightful ticipation of the 
mere onlooker. He is in the town, 
but not of it. He has no engage- 
ments to keep, no ballot to cast, no 
‘tax to pay. Whim is his master and 
caprice his mistress. He may stay 
with a welcome or go with a bless- 
ing as he likes, and all the affections 
for places and for people that he 
finds there are but easy likings be- 
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cause they are not given time to 
strike deep root in his heart. 


Is not this, or something like it, 


the reason why all the days we have 
spent in wise and successful travel 
seem in retrospect to glow as it 
were in a special] sunshine? How 


vividly, and with what a charm and 
glamour upon them, these days come 
back, so ‘that we can hardly say 
whether they are pleasantest to ex- 
perience or to remember. That bril- 
liant morning on which we rose 
early in the little mountain town and 
made our way: up-hill into the mar- 
ket place where already the towns- 
folk and the shopmen. were gather- 
ing—does it not stand forth clearly 
now, like a jewel of memory, among 
the thousands of forgotten days? It 
had rained in the night, and the 
roads and house fronts were glitter- 
ing in the early sun. Pigeons wheeled 
and pirouetted in the squate, the 
fountain splashed musical coolness 
under the plane trees, and all that 
little town seemed to give itself up 
to holiday. We can remember how 
the long shadows crept down the 
walls and how the brass ornaments 
of the cart-horse toiling up the hill 


Well, and we recall these little 
things so vividly because of that air 
of strangeness that was upon them 
all, beguiling us for the time of all 
thought and making us children 
again. 

Seeing that the sense of novelty, 
together with the delight of sitting 
down quite passively before impres- 
sions, is among ‘the very best things 
that travel can give, we may ques- 
tfon a little whether the effort to 
“prepare” oneself for traveling is 
expended quite wisely. One who 
reads many hooks about the places 
and people he intends to see, looks 
them out upon the maps, arranges 
his time-tables in advance? allots to 
each stopping-place of his journey 
its precise share of time, may indeed 
be preparing himself for comfort, 
but that he might have had at home. 
He is really laboring to eliminate as 
much as possible of that surprise at 
the unexpected which might other- 
wise have been that best part of his 
pleasure. When he finds himself at 
last in the country he already knows 
So much about, what can he do but 
verify or refute the books he has 
read, discover that the maps he has 
consulted are accurate or inaccu- 
rate, and perhaps jot down a correc- 
tion or two in his time-tables? At 
the best, he can hardly hope for 
more than to learn anew what he 


j 


has learned already. It were wise-/ 


lier done to preserve the innocence 
of the eye, which sees more keenly 
when it sees the unexpected, the un- 
guessed, the unhoped for. In travel, 
as in so many other things, there is a 


large ingredient of ignorance in tlre 


higher wisdom. 
+ + 


And we may draw another conclu- | 


sion from this fact that the best of 
travel is found in the novelty it of- 
fers: this namely, that we may 
travel on cheaper terms than we 


commonly suppose, There is always 


as much novelty. near at hand as 
there is far away, so that every- 
where in the world, as s@meone has 
recently said, we may lock in and in 
without reaching the end of wonder 
or the’‘end of our delight. There is 
some little town ten miles or s0 
from where each one of us lives that 
holds all the strangeness of ancient 
Yucatan waiting only for us to come 
and see. AHhough it lies just over 
the top of yonder hill which has 
) darkened the sunset for us these 
many years, we have never walked 
the streets of that little town, and 
so it is waiting for us still, as 

ange to a seeing eye as any city 
teh days’ journey deep into Arabia. 
You may suppose that it is much the 
same as your own town—and that, 
in some sort, is true—but if you 
think that it must therefore be dull 
and commonplace then you have 
ceased to look even at your own 
town with a seeing eye. 

If we should set forth some morn- 
ing at dawn and strike across the 
fields toward that little town over 
the hill so as to arrive there just as 
the people begin to go about their 
work, seeing its trees and steeple 
and the houses clustered beneath 
them in the early light, would this 
not be travel of a sort? For one who 
knows how to travel at all, there is 
as much to be seen there; and as 
much delight in the seeing, as he 
will ever find in towns across the 
sea. Miles and meridians are nothing 
to the purpose, for Thoreau spoke 
wisely and truly in saying that we 
should be able to find adventure be- 
tween our front door and the gate. 
Ten miles of distance, indeed, may 
be too much. Perhaps we should do 
still better to travel in yar ha 


little towns. 
Onflow 


Written for The Chriatian Science Monitor 
Today they took the Old Elm down— 

That stately glory of light and 

shade 

That sheltered the ancient house, 

and made 
Homes for the sparrows in its crown, 
And, low in the branches stout and 
brown, 

Refuge for robins, who unafraid 
Builded their nests with homely art 
Close the great tree’s kindly 
heart! 


“Its long beneficence is done!” 

Not so! Full many a winter night 

Shall be made welcoming and 
bright 

With warmth the great tree gained 

from the sun— 

A golden treasure, fairly won— 

Rayige outward its genial light 

From the old fireplace, deep and 

wide, 

With children clustered on each 

side! 

ash! The end? It shall be 
spread 

(When Spring alights on the snow- 
streaked hills, 

And good brown Earth to her com- 
ing thrills) 

Over each dreaming flower-bed, 

And there, with sunshine and rain 
be sped— * 

Lo, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Daffodils! 

And the Old &Jm’s might shall be 

flowing there 

In glory of color and fragrance 


rare! 
Minnie Leona Upton. 


Gray 


shone and glittered as he moved’ 


He was found under a broom-bush. 
Miss Betty was poking her nose ne@r 
the bank that bordered the wood, in 
her hunt for the diamond, when she 


caught sight of a mass of yellow of 
a deeper tint than the mass of 
broom-blossom above it, and this 
was the baby. 

This vivid colour, less opaque than 
“deep chrome” and a shade more 
orange, seems to have a peculiar 
attraction for wandering tribes. Gip- 
sies use: it, and it is a favourite 
colour with Indian squaws.... 

A large kerchief of this, wound 
about its body, was the baby’s only 
robe, but he seemed quite comfort- 
able in it when Miss Betty found him, 
sleeping on a pillow of deep hair 
moss, his little brown fists closed as 
fast as his eyes, and a crimson toad- 
stool grasped in one of them. 

When Miss Betty screamed the 
baby awoke, and his long black 
lashes tickled his cheeks and made 


him wink and cry. But by the time 


The Finding of John Broom 


she returned with her s.ster and the 
parson, he was quite happy again, 
gazing up with dark eyes full of 
delight into the glowing broom- 
brush, and fighting the evening 
breeze with his feet, which were en- 
tangled in the folds of the yellow 
cloth, and with the battered toad- 
stool which was still in his hand. . 

But still Miss Betty did not touch 
the bairn. She was not accustomed 
to children. But the parson had 
christened too many babies to be 
afraid of them, and he picked up the 
little fellow in a moment, and tucked 
the yellow rag around him, and then 
addressing the little ladies precisely 
as if they were sponsors he asked 
in his deep voice, ‘Now where on the 
face of the earth are the vagabonds 
who have deserted this child?” 

The little ladies did not know, the 
broom brushes were silent, and the 
question has remained unanswered 
from that day to this.... 


How the boy was ever kept inside 
his christening clothes Thomasina 


said she did not know. But when he 


got into the parson’s' arms belay 


quite quiet, which was a good omen. 
That he might lack no advantage, 
Miss Betty stood godmother for him, 
and the parish clerk and the sexton 
were his godfathers. 

He was named John. 

“A plain, sensible name,” said 
Miss Betty. “And while we are about 
it,” she added, “we may as well 
choose his surname. For a surname 
he must have, and the sooner it is 
decided upon the better.” 

Miss Kitty had, made a list of: 
twenty-seven of her favourite Chris-| 
tian names, which Miss Betty had 
sternly rejected, that everything 
might be plain, practical, and re- 
spectable at the outset of the tramp- 
child’s career, For the same reason 
she refused to adopt Miss Kitty's 
suggestions for a surname. 

“It's so seldom there’s a chante of 
choosing @ surname for anybody, 
sister,” said Miss Kitty, “it seems a 


j 


‘for which one syllable is ample. I 


pity not to choose a pretty one.” 

“Sister Kitty,” said Miss” Betty, 
“don’t be romantic. The boy is to be 
brought up fn that station of life 


should have called him Smith if that 
had not been Thomasina'’s name. As 
it is, I propose to call him Broom. 
He was found under a bush of broom, 
and it goes very well with John, and 
sounds plain and respectable.” 

So Miss Betty bought a Bible, and- 
on the fly-leaf of it she wrote in her 
fine, round, gentlewoman’s writing— 
“John Broom. With good wishes for 
his welfare, temporal and eternal. 
From a sincere friend:” And when 
the inscription was dry the Bible 
was wrapped in brown paper, and 
put by in Thomasina’s trunk till 
Jotfh Broom should come to years of 
discretion. 

He was slow to reach them, though 
in other respects he grew fast.—From 
“Lob Lie-by-the-Fire,” by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. 
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Papao Bay, Moorea 


Sun and Moon 


Written for The Chriatian Science Monitor 


When blinking from the great sun’s sultry smile, 
I muse not much on all his gaze has seen 

On Shinar, Gibeon and Golgotha; 

Tlium and Thebes and Herculaneum; 

On Runnymede and Massachusetts Bay. 


But when I watch the round moon, rising slow, 

With silvern splendor bless the tranquil night, 

I think of some who waited her wan smile. 

David, Khayyam and Shakespeare, Shelley, Keats, 

All dreamers whom white nights have waked to song. 


Douglas Hurn. 


Singapore 


We found that we were steaming 
up the channel between the islands 
and the mainland of the Malay 
Peninsula. The coasts were low and 
covered with a dense and tropical 
undergrowth of jungle, a mass of 
green, from which here and there 
towered lonely sentinels, great fan 
palms. Now and then the shore broke 
open into a little sandy beach. Soon 
we came up to the harbor with its 
fleet of ships riding at anchor, and 
behind on the low coast lay the white 
houses and red roofs of Singapore. 
Around the town were little hills 
from among the thick foliage of 
which peeped the white roofs and 
pillared porticoes of the bungalows. 
Leaving our luggage at the dock, to 
follow at the sedate pace of an ox- 
cart, we hurried on in a “gharry” 
to get rooms at the Hdtel de 
l'Europe. The “gharry” is a funny, 
square, box-like little carriage which | 
is pulled along at an astonishing 
pace by the most diminutive of small | 
native ponies, while the Malay driver, | 
in his bright turban and sash, runs '! 
alongside or balances himself on the 
shafts. _ 

Singapore was a surprise; it was a. 
larger and more beautiful place than | 
I had expected, situated on the island | 
of the same name, an island of good. 
size about fourteen miles across, and | 
is the Government seat of the Straits | 
Settlements, which became a sepa- | 
rate colony of England when divided | 
off from India in 1868. From being a 
wild and dense jungle in 1819, the | 
island is now almost wholly culti- 
vated, traversed by well macadam- 
ized roads, which the luxuriant 
vegetation makes very lovely, and 
dotted with pretty bungalows. The 
town is solid and handsome, having 
some fine public buildings; the Gov- 
ernment House is the handsomest of 
any of the colonies, a magnificent 
house in a lovely park. . 

A bumper to “Half Way Round the 
World!” Singapore is almost exactly 
one hundred and eighty degrees 
around from Washington, the exact 
antipodes. While we are standing 
upon our feet in the light of day, the 
faithful politicians of the capital are 
top-side down, tucked in their little 
beds (at least, we hope they are!) 
dreaming of the welfare of the State! 
Our sunrise is their sunset; when} 
they are anticipating their breakfasts 
we are digesting our dinnérs; yet it 
is the same world,’the same few vir- 
tues.—Isabel Anderson, in Ricans 


longer any casual flinging of pen- 


| headlines in the contents bill. 


so Black Horse Fiag.” 


The Country Book Stall 


Londoners know much, but not 
all. A few secrets are still to be 
learned only in the provinces, and 
one of them is the true value of the 
bookstall man. In London a book- 
stall man is a machine; you throw 
pennies at him and in return he 
throws papers at you. Now and then 
he asks you to buy something that 
yeu don’t want or recommends the 
new sevenpenny; but for the most 
part he treats you as a stranger, 
if not as a foe, and expects for him- 
self treatment no better, 


But In the country.... 
Make your home in a small coun- | 
try town and see how long you can | 
manage without becoming friendly | 
with the bookstall man. For in the 
country he is a power. There is no 


nies; there is the weather to dis- | 
cuss, and a remark to drop on the | 
“An- | 
other all-night sitting,” you say, 
‘from the security given by eight | 
good hours in bed: “Ah, well, if, 
'people like to be Members of Par- | 
| Hanient, let them!” Then you both 
laugh. Or, “What's this?—another | 
new peer? Well, it will be vour turn 
}soon,” you say, and then you both | 
laugh again. But there is something | 
more important than persifiage and ' 
'gossip—there is the new novel to 
choose — the circulating library. | 
'For in ithe country the bookstall | 
man is also the librarian and ad- | 
viser; he not only sells papers but | 
he controls the reading of the neigh- | 
borhood. His advice is sound. His 
instinct dictates wisely. “Jacob’s 
latest,” he says, “is splendid. I read 
it on Sunday.” Not, of course, that 
he has any need to read a story to 
know that it is splendid; that would | 


be too mechanical. He knows be- 
cause he possesses the sixth sense 
with which successful handlers of 
books are gifted. “What’s new?’ he 
replies. “well. here’s 
good. Take that.. You can’t go. 
wrong.” Or, when in a dissuading | 
mood. ... 


little bit—well, it’s strong, that’s 
what it is. I don’t recommend it; But 
\here’s a charming story.”:. . . And 
80 On. 

What some simple ‘country . folk 
would do without their bookstall 


-arate themselves. 
| revealed long deep valleys, clothed in 


' grow wild oranges, mangoes, 
' citrons, 


| sweet breath of the 


‘come at the 


accompanying view, 


something | 


“That one? Oh! I don’t | 
think she would like that. That’s a: 


man I can't imagine.—“From Old 
Lamps For New,” by BE V. Lucas. 


Moorea, the Hospitable 


HEN the sun sinks across the 

\ lagoon at Papeete distant 
Morea seems to float in a 
purple haze, ethereal as a vaguely 
remembered dream. One wonders 
whether, after all, it is more than a 
lovely illusion of the South Sea sun- 
set, that fairy isle out there at the 
horizon’s edge. For its wonderful 
line of jagged, weather-eroded, fan- 
tastically shaped peaks stands out 
against the sky to reflect the sun's 
parting rays in fast-changing colors 
and finally to grow dark and somber 


as the twilight falls, until a curious 
fantasy seems to hover about it. And 
though, upon a closer approach, tae 
substantial nature of these great 
mountains, the actuality of the fair 
palm-lined and white-sanded beaches 
and the tangible beauty of the deep- 
shadowed valleys of Moorea are 
gloriously revealed, yet the strange 
fantastic atmosphere clings. It is 
difficult to bring Oneself to a full 
realization of the existence of anv- 
thing earthly so beautiful as Moores. 

Moorea is reached after a pleasant 
sail of three or four hours from 
Papeete over a blue sea, usually but 
lightly flecked with white under the 
trade breeze. Flying fish, darting. 
specks on the brightness of a mirror, 
dash in and out of the water about 
one, and presently the tangled moua- 
tain shapes of Moorea begin to sep- 
Then there are 


rich green, along whose gentle slopes 
limes, 
wild and sweet bananas, 
papaias, breadfruit and tamarinds. 
As one approaches the glistening 
beach the mingled perfumes of a 


| dozen flowers blend with the salt- 


tropical sea. 
Native huts peep from the coconut 
groves along the shore at‘the foot cof 
the mountains. 

The visitor to Moorea is ever wel- 
homes of the chiefs, 
where hospitality is lavish and where 


|} one pays a little for his entertain- 


| ment, or nothing, as he feels dis- 
| posed; for no native ever demands 
money from his white visitors. And 
living here in Moorea is restful and 
tranquil, the very fulfillment of one’s 
dreams’ of South Sea romance, tlie. 
epitome of everything that has ween 
said and written in praise of the 
tropical isles. It has the charm of 
Tahiti and more, for there are no 
motor cars, no jazz performers, and 
no operators of broadcasting nui- 
sances. But there are native mu- 


‘sicians and native dancers and na- 


tive feasts, quite as in Herman Mel- 
ville’s day. 

In “Omoo” Melville told a capti- 
vating story of life in Moorea, and 
it was at Papao Bay, shown in the 
that he spent 
many weeks, as related in the last 
chapters of “Omoo.” Here at that 
time the queen. and court of the So- 
ciety Islands were living. having fied 
from the French invaders at Papeete: 
and today the remains of the royzul 
residences are to be seen on ihe 
shores of the fair bay. Melville. 
though no romanticist, but a gifted 
chronicler of unusual things and ex- 
periences, found in Moorea all the 
beauty that it has revealed since to a 
hundred writers and artists. As it 
looks from the Papeete quayside at 
sunset, so it is, a gem of the tropi- 
cal sea. ’ 


orca —- 


‘more somber northern lands! 


Scherzando * 


Down fhrough the ancient Strand 

The spirit of October, mild and boon 

And sauntering, takes his way 

Fhis golden end of afternoon, | 

As though the corn stood yellow in 
all the land, 

And the ripe apples dropped to the 
harvest-moon. 

Lo! the round sun; half down the 

western slope— 

Seen as. along an unglazed tele- 

, scope— ' 

Lingers and lolls, 
with day: 

Gifting the long, lean, lanky street 

And its abounding confluences of 
being 

With aspects generous and bland: 

Making a thousand harnesses to 
shine 

As with new ore 
chanted mine, 

And every horse’s coat so full of 
sheen 

He looks new-tailored, and every bus 

feels clean, 

And never a hansom but is worth 
the feeing; 

And every jeweller within the pale 

Offers . real Arabian Night for 
gale. ... 


loth to be done 


from some en- 


Till Clement’s, angular and cold and 
staid, ‘ 
Gleams forth in‘ glamour’s 
stuffs arrayed; ... 

And the high majesty of Paul’s 


very 
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wer Job. was going through 


ot affliction purified him, he 
was lectured by his friends: .Zophar, 
Bildad, and Eliphaz all argued with} 
Job because of his statements; and/ 


deed severe and far from comforting. 
Their strictures may have helped Job 


burden incréased, yes, made 

and unbearable, by his friends’ a 

tude. Once, after Eliphaz had odie 
liberal lecture, while his thought was 
seeking after his God, Job cried out, 
“Oh that I knew where I might find 
him!” How many, upon learning how 
undependable is the personal self, 
with its relationships and treasures, 
in anguish of heart have echoed that 
plaintive cry! Job, however, later on 
worked out his problem in patience, 
sincerity, and repentance. He finally 
awoke and found his God an ever 
present help, the restorer of right 
conditions which he seemed to have 
lost. His experience taught him one 
great lesson, among others, and that 
was the lesson of unselfed love; for 
things improved after he had prayed 
to God for hi# friends. | 

Every Bible student can readily re- 
call the narrative in Genesis of the 
patriarch Jacob, who, of }js journey 
from Beersheba to Haran, lay down 
to sleep in the desert, and dreamed of 
the ladder that reached to heaven. 
Awakening out of sleep, fully con- 
scious of having communed with God, 
even when he had seemed to be in a 
dream, Jacob said, “Surely the Lord 
is in this place; and I knew it not... 
this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the. gate of hegyen.” 
No incident in the Bible better fllus- 
trates the nonmaferial character of | « 
the house of God than Jacob’s experi- 
ence. Awakening to realize that God 
is ever present, always with him; 
Jacob then hallowed the memory of 
this sacred experience of finding God 
to be immediately at hand, by set- 
ting up a pillar of stones, which he 
anointed with oi], calling the place 
“Bethel,”—house of God. 

In this day Christian Science en- 
ables us to interpret the inner mean- 
ing of all the wonderful Biblical nar- 
ratives. The demonstration of this 
Science makes it possible for us to 
find in every place an answer to the 


their arguments, as we read them/,. 
today in the book of Job, seem in-/; 


to awake, but at times he found his} 


sida in tha, Gielonts cues: 


ae 
his dire trials, which as a fire| love: 


ever-present help.” 

statement is indeed 

all who are sincerely pero 

and are hoping in their hearts to 
Him; for the promise voiced through 
Jeremiah is, “Ye shall .. . find me, 
when ye shall search for me with all 
your heart.” 

Searching for God from each an 
animus, one is sure to find Him every- 
where present, “a God at hand.” 
Christian Science teaches that the 
living God is not discerned through 
the material senses, but through, spir- 
itual sense, that unseen mental abil- 
ity to’discern spiritual Truth as the 
infinite universal Principle, which is 
wholly good. The fullness of this 
God is found only through Christ, 
Truth, in Christian Science. 

In the Bible narrative of Jacob's 
finding God an ever present help in 
the desert, it is notable that the 
patriarch had lain down to sleep on 
a pillow of stones, symbolical of hard 
experiences. But after waking on: 
having found his God there, though 
Jacob knew it not when he laid him- 
self down, his heart must have been 
filled with gratitude and gladness; f 
the pillow of stones was transformed 
into a memorial pillar, and Jacob 

“poured oil upon the top of it.” 

So, today, awaking from the dream 
of materiality, thousands of seekers 
are finding God everywhere present, 
and their hard pillows of experience 
are being transformed into memories 
of joy. Then, awakoned te Truth, 
they find their Bethels in every place, 
and join with the beloved Discoverer 


singing her keynote verse on page Iii 
of “Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures”: 


“Oh! Thou hast heard my prayer; | 
And I am blest! 


frequent echo of Job’s appeal; so that 
it can now be said of all seekers of 


This is Thy high behest:— 
Thou here, and everywhere.” 


knee deep in the marsh land, peasant 
women at work in their fields—then 
a bit of enchanted woodland. Here in- 
deed is the land of Millet, painter of 


the sturdy peasant; of the. Barbizon 
ainters, Rousseau, Daubigny, with 
ir brooding, ruminative cattle, and 


of Corot, who loved so the silvery 


leaves shimmering in the light of 
afternoon, and the dreamy herds, and 
in imaginative moments saw his 
woodland glades inhabited by gay, 
grotesque satyrs and graceful danc- 
ing fauns and Oreads. 

In England the scene is less 
dreamlike, far more solid and sub- 
stantiale-the green less hazy and 
silvery, more deeply, penetratingly 
green; the trees grow in more luxuri- 
ance and abandon than the quiver- 
ing cypress and the slender locusts. 
The little cottages have a thrifty look 
and a satisfying “homeyness” about 
them; the children that wave to us 


more ruddy and thickset—less wist- 
ful than the Italian ones. There is 
a sense of peace that comes from the 
very fertility and plenitude. Every 
little garden has its cheery geranium, 
the fields are dotted with sheep. If 
in France we think of Corot, here in 
Warwickshire, we can think only of 
the young lad, Will Shakespeare, 
whose youth and vitality and love of 
his kind may well have sprung from 
these rich abundant fields, whose 
wit and humor were like these spar- 
kling, dew-drenched fields. 

Then comes the long waste of 
waters—barren, unfruitful sea, it was 
called by Homer (who perhaps liked 
it no better than some people now 
who regard it as a necessary but dull 
interlude between them and new 


Uplifts a voice of living light. and. 

calls— 

Calls - his millions to behold and. 
ee 

‘How aaa this his London Town | 

can be! 

—W. E. Henley, in “London Volun- 

taries.” 


Home Again 


Walking slowly down the wide 
New England street with its sweep- 
ing elm trees and its air of quiet 
competency, thought strayed back to 
other scenes and streets of the past 
weeks and months. 

There were, first the long train 
rides in Italy, the dazzling, sharp, 
clear colors of Naples, the blue of 
the sea—one understands now what 
“Capri blue” meant—the white smoke 
of Vesuvius, the numberless gardens. 
in every little dooryard—the houses,‘ 
rose-colored and smiling, the peo- 
ple olive-hued and equally smiling, 
their very rags gay with a love of 
beauty unchecked by the restraint of 
And 
then in the country the red splash 
of poppies in green fields, the ex- 
quisite pointed cypresses, and later, 
the fragments of Roman aqueduct 
or broken arch, overgrown with moss 
and lichen and clinging vines, miles 
and miles of silvery olive trees, 
groves of lemon and orange—rare 
golden apples of Hesperides of Greek 
legend—trees festooned with vines 
ltke little maidens holding hands for 
a round dance, and above—hills, 
with their neat trim rows, so care- 
fully guarded and encouraged by, the 
frugal Italian laborers of. the field. 
It was all so strange and exotic—so 
picturésquely Italian — that picture 
was etched, upon memory. 

And then memary leaped to an- 
other day, the first glimpse of France, 
strange and beautiful, but in how 
different a way! No cypresses here, 
but green fields and long straight 


rows of slim, erect locust trees, 
marking the path of a river-cattle 


| adventures). 

How will the old familiar scenes 
/appear? Will they be a little dimmed 
or tarnished by the new unusual 
ones? 

The cpproach to the city thrills 
us, in spite of ourselves, with its 
strange, austere beauty. And yet 
everywhere there is a kinship be- 
tween great~cities; the world is 
growing cosmopolitan very fast. It 
is not until the train has carried 
us into the country that we begin 
to tingle with the joy of remembered 
things. Not here the cypress, nor 
the locust, nor the lush fields; not 
the ancient rampart which seems 
a very part of the Italian hillside, 
nor the wistful beauty of France 
and Corot, nor the lusty exuberance 
of the land of Master Shakespeare. 
We ask ourselves what is the char- 
acteristic touch. 

ck in the New England town,’ 
with its wide, quiet street, its capa- 
cious red brick houses, its exquisite 
colonial doorways, its peace and se- 
renity, the elm trees overarching 
like the Gothic cloisters seen at Ox- 
ford and at Chartres. It is not so 
easy to analyze-this New England 
charm—especially to one who has 
lived in the midst‘of it always, but 
it is no less distinct, for that reason, 
no less inimitable. 

“See America first” is a banal, 
because overworked, slogan. It is as 
a matter of fact an impossibility. 
The full beautyjof New England sim- 
plicity, its fine, reticence and reserve, 
never dawns upon us with complete 
clearness until we see it anew, with 
fresh eyes, against the beauty of the 


Old World—the world of our forbears | 
—in Englend, in France and Italy 


and many other lands as well. | 
Nature, says someone, but not 
art. But there are many artists who 
have understood the best that we had 
in ‘us, kindled by this very austere 
beauty. Mr. Sargent, to be sure, was 
too enamored of Old World loveliness 
and Italian sunshine to give us here 
of his best. But many have inter- 


from the flelds that glide by us are, 


preted it—Winslow Homer, lover of 
rockbound Maine, Weir, Metcalf, 
Enneking—to name only a few who 
have labored to serve as ambassadors 
in the world of art, to show us to 


the Old World, not as a race of shop- 
keepers, of would-be multimillion- 
aires, but of lovers of fleld and sea, 
forest and mountain-braok, and 
above all of beautiful old towns of 
ample and capacious hospitality. 
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The original, standasd and only 
Textbook on Christian Science 
Mind-healing, in one volume of 
700 pages, may be read or pur- 
chased at Christian Science Read: 
ing Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the following 
atyles and — 


tion, India ‘Bible paper. . 


Morocco vest pocket ei 
tion, India Bible paper..... 3.50 


Full leather, stiff cover, 
same paper and size as cloth 
GER en cisvencesesucnh 


Morocco, pocket edition 
Oxford India Bible paper. 5.00 


Levant, heavy Oxford India 
Bible, paper .........-.. 8.50 


Large Type Edition, leather, 
heavy India Bible paper. . . 11.50 
FOR THE BLIND 
In Revised Braille, Grade One 
and a Half 

Five Volumes .... 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Alternate pages of English 
rench 


Pocket Edition, cloth 

Pocket Edition, morocco. . 

GERMAN TRANSLATION 
a pages of English 


Pocket Edition, morocco,.» 7 

Where no Christian Science 
Reading Room is available the 
book will be sent at the above 
prices, express or postage prepai 
on either domestic or foreign ship- 
ments 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read or purchased at 
Christian Science Reading Rooms, 
or a complete list with descrip- 
tions and prices will be sent upon 
application. 
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Pieter Daneerden 


By NORAH SHEPPARD 


Part I 


HY, I am just like the 

painting!” Elizabeth Va- 

neerden turned round from 
| a critical inspection of her- 
self in the mirror, a quaint little 
figure costumed in the picturesque if 
rather cumbersome dress of three 
centuries ago. 

“You are, dear. The dress is an 
exact copy of that worn by the Eliza- 
beth after whom you are named.” 

“She was my ancestress, wasn’t 
she?” Elizabeth curtsied gravely to 
the figure in the mirror. 

“Yes. That is why you are imper- 
sonating her at the féte today. It was 
your grandmother’s wish. She lent 
us the painting. Some day you must 
ask her to tell you all about the 
Elizabeth of the picture. It is quite 
an interesting story.” 

Elizabeth remembered this some 
weeks later, when she was visiting 
her grandmother, a stately white- 
haired lady who lived in a large old- 
fashioned house, with so many ser- 
vants to wait on her that it was 
difficult to remember all their names. 

“Mother said you would tell me 
about my ancestress, Elizabeth. Will 
you, please?” she said one day. 

Mrs. Vaneerden, sitting upright 
in her highbacked chair, smiled down 
at her bright-eyed granddaughter, 
who had already drawn up a low 
stool beside her. 

“I thought some day you would 
ask for the story,” she said, “and so 
I wrote it down, using some journals 
and letters which have been in.the 
possession of our family ever since 
they were written by Elizabeth and 
her cousin. . If you will give me that 
book lying on the table, I will read 
it to you.” 

And this is the story that grand- 
mother Vaneerden read, pausing now 
and then to answer Elizabeth's eager 
questions. 

Nearly three hundred years ago 
there came to this country a wealthy 
Dutch gentleman, one of the many 
who at that time decided to try their 
fortunes in the New World. With 
him he brought his twelve-year-old 
daughter, Elizabeth, and ‘several 
servants to attend to their comforts 
on the voyage and in the home which 
he expected to make tpon arrival. 
Cornelius Rijcken was devoted to his 
young daughter and made much more 
of a companion‘of her than was usual 
in those days of strict upbringing. 
Elizabeth, for her part, was never so 
happy as when with her father and, 
once she became accustomed to the 
life on board, she shared his interest 
and pleasure in the voyage. 


The Stowaway 


When the sailing ship which 
brought them from Holland was two 
days out at sea, a stowaway was dis- 
covered in the hold—just a lad, not 
more than 14 or 15 years old. He 
was dirty and ragged and had had 
nothing to eat since coming on board 
but in spite of all this, his brave 
bearing as he faced: the captain ex- 
cited the admiration of those passen- 
gers who had gathered on deck upon 
learning of the discovery of a stow- 
away. The boy told them his name 
Pieter Vaneerden and that, dDeing an 
orphan and without money, he had 
walked from his native village to 
Rotterdam in search of work. Un- 
able to find any in the city, he had 
gone down to the docks, hoping that 
the captain of one of the ships there 
would hire him as a cabin boy. But 
he had been driven from ship after 
ship, mocked and jeered at for his 
ragged appearance. Finally, in des- 
peration. he had stolen aboard the 
“Piet Hein” by night and hidden 
himself in the hold. For two days 
there in the darkness he had en- 
dured hunger and thirst but had been 
forced finally to reveal himself. 

' Cornelius Rijcken had at first been 
at a loss to associate the name of 
van Eerden—a- old and honored 
family in Holland—with the young 


stowaway, until he recalled a story 
heard -several years previously of 
the marriage of the youngest son, 
while a student at Leyden, to the 
daughter of an innkeeper in a nearby 
village. 


Eliszabeth’s Curiosity 


Elizabeth had crept up to her fa- 
ther’s side while Pieter was telling 
his story to the captain, curious to 
see what the stowaway looked like. 
én all the 12 years of hér sheltered 
life she had never come in close 
contact with poverty. She knew 
‘there were beggars—she had seen 
them on the streets and in the mar- 
ket places of the city when out walk- 
ing or riding with her father; but 
Pieter was scarcely a beggar. The 
captain, as well as the passengers, 
were impressed by the simple dignity 
with which’ he told his story. ‘This 
boy was no rogue, yet what was to 
be done with him? After some con- 
sideration it was decided that he 
should be allowed to remain on board 
the “Piet Hein,” and work his way 
over to New Amsterdam, for which 
port they were bound. It was Herr 
Rijcken who suggested this course 
to the captain, whose original inten- 
tion had been to send Pieter back to 
Holland by the first boat they hap- 
pened to meet. ‘ 

“The lad ‘nterests me much. I 
myself will find work for him when 


4 we arrive.” 


Elizaeeth was delighted to learn of 
her father’s proposal, for Pieter had 
won her sympathy and admiration. 
In fact, he was something of a hero 
in her eyes and she contrived to 
make various opportunities to speak 
to him during the weeks which fol- 
lowed and to tearn more of his early 
life. When eventually land came in 
sight, Elizabeth knew she was quite 


giad that Pieter was to accompany 


them to New Amsterdam. 


Ne persons on board were more 
interested than were these two as 
the “Piet Hein” passed through the 
Hoofden or Narrows and rounded 
the fort at the point of the island. 
Directly the ship drepped anchor a 
number of small boats put out from 
the shore, conveying friends and 
relatives of those on board, all eager | 
to welcome the newcomers.. 

Among the first to set foot on 
deck was Adrian Rijcken, Elizabeth's 
uncie, who had come out to the coun- 
try a few years previously and ‘who 
had already built a large warehouse 
and established a steadily increasing 
trade alike with the Old World and 
with Fort Orange up Hudson's River. 
Pieter, standing at some little dis- 
tance from the family group, gazed 
with frank admiration upon the tall 
bearded man and wished that he 
might hear the tales of adventure 
which he felt quite sure Adrian 
Rijcken must be relating. As if in 
response to his unspoken desire, | 
Elizabeth turned and smiled at him 
and a few minutes afterward spoke 
to her father, who thereupon. beck- 
oned Pieter to join them. 

“This is the lad of whom we were 
talking. He wishes te seek his for- 
tune in the New World and [I am 
minded to let him prove his mettle.” 

Adrian Rijcken asked Pieter sev- 
eral questions regarding himself and 
then, with a word or two of kindly 
encouragement to the boy, con- 
ducted his brother and niece to the 
waiting boat. Pieter remained be- 
hind to assist the servants of Cor- 
nelius Rijcken to carry their mas- 
ter’s belongings ashore. 

Though only some 30 years had 
elapsed since Minuit with his Httle 
company of fellow Hollanders in the 
“Zeemeeuw” had founded the settle- 
ment, there was now quite a con- 
siderable town bev-~* the fort. The 
original me-~ hovels ha* been re- 
placed by houses built of brick and 
stone, some 6f them covered with red 


and blaek tiles, It was in one of these 


New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Once I came across an old school 
book about pioneers with many il- 
lustrations. One picture interested 
me very much—the picture of a 
pioneer settlement. It was oblong in 
shape, and built of log cabins, with 
a high log fence between each one, 
se that the Indians could not enter 


the court. : 

There was a big gate through 
which the pioneers entered the set- 
tlement with their goods from the 
Ohio River, which was in the fore- 
ground. The gardens of vegetables 
and fields of grain were outside the 
settlement, and behind them were 
thick woods. 

Immediately I thought of how I 
could make a miniature settlement, 
and, after a lot of careful planning, 
I set to work. 

First, I got a big piece of thick 
cardboard, about 22 inches by 16, for 
the foundation. | 

Then I saved all of the dead 
matches that I could find in the 
kitchen, and painted them a dark 
brown color for the logs of the 
fence and log cabins. In the picture 
you will easily see how the matches 
were glued together. 

trunks 


find many pretty sponges in queer 


- more than two’ 
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will enjoy rainy days very much if 
they set out to make this pioneer 
settlement. Dorothy B. 


[Thank you for your interesting 
description and drawing, Dorothy. 
We hope that Dorothy’s success will 


New Amsterdam ré 


Patsy, the Six-Months-Oid Lienese in This Picture, and Jac 


Patsy and Jack—True Pals 
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latter houses, a short distance from 
the Stadthuis and overlooking the’ 
river, that Adrian Rijcken lived, and 
here Elizabeth and her father were 
to make their home for awhile. 

They were gréeted upon entering 
the house by a short, stout boy in 
hig early teens. 


Cousin Nicholas 
“Wheat means this, Nicholas?” 
asked Adrian Rijcken. “I looked for 


you te accompany me to the ship. 
You knew my wishes. Why did you 
disregard them?’ 

“{ am sorry, Fathe® I was not 
aware-of your departure until told 
of it by the servants and then it was 
too late to overtake you.” 

“In future see to it that you are 
on hand when bidden. Now you must 
‘Make your apologies to your uncle 
and cousin,” 

“They are already accepted,” ex- 
claimed Cornelius genially and 
earned a grateful glance from his 
nephew. Elizabeth also gave him a 
warm little smile of encouragement. 
But despite their friendliness, Nich- 
olas seemed shy and ill at ease in 
the presence of his relatives and at 
the first opportunity made his es- 
cape from the room. 

Adrian Rijcken turned to his 
brother. “I would I knew what to 
make of Nicholas. Though he is my 
own fiesh and blood, frankly I do 
not understand him. He shuns the 
companionship of other boys of his 
age and shuts himself in his own 
room hour after hour. Unfortu- 
nately I have but little time te de- 
vote to him, as days are Much 
occupied. with business matters.” 


“Perhaps when he gets over his; 


shyness, he will make a companion 
of his cousin. It were well they 
should become better acquainted.” 

Adrian Rijcken nodded in ap- 
proval. He ‘knew what his brother 
was thinking of. In those days 
early marriages were preceded by 
stfll earlier betrothals and it had 
long been understood that in due 
time Nicholas and Elizabeth should 
wed each other. 

As the pages of hér journal] re- 
veal, Elizabeth would have been glad 
of the companionship of her cousin 
during those first weeks in New Am- 
sterdam, when Cornelius Rijcken 
was too much occupied with his 
brother to spare much time for hii 
young daughter. But Nicholas zeemed. 
not to be aware of the friendly over- 
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spur other boys and girls to send in 
accounts of things they have made. 
E4.] 


Rapid City, South Dakota. 
Dear Editor: 
- I love to read the Monitor. I like 
the Children’s Page and the Educa- 
tional Page best. . 

I paint lots of pictures which I 
give away at Christmas. I would 
like to paint a picture of Snubs, and 
Sponge, and the Boss. , 

Will you please forward the ia- 
closed letter to Duicie T., Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. Verna H. 


{Your letter has been forwarded, 
Verna.—Ed.] ; 


Stamps should be inclosed with all let- 
ters to be forwarded. 


The editor would aiso like to thank the 
following for their letters: Mildred D., 
of Ravenna, : Mildred W., of Attle- 
; Nina EL, of Santa Monica, 

of whom would like 


Model of a Pleneer Settiernient 


California's Fire Patrol 


As ah experiment in preventing 


fires of California the State has been 


sending out six men as roadside pa-. 


trols in various directions from the 
State capital. Each patrolman is to 
average about 15 miles per day and 
not camp in one spot over two days. 
Usually the camp site chosen is one 
where there appears danger of @re, 
or where a fire has previously been 
as a_ result of some careless motor- 
ist or campers. Open™~camp fires 
along the state highways are dis- 
couraged and a closed stove is ad- 
yocated of which an example is 
shown in a patrol camp. Each pa- 
trolman has the power to fine any- 
one leaving an open fire burning. 
These scout fire wardens have al- 
ready proved that the experiment is 
valuable and that a permanent scout 


sg to 
someone), Joan R. (and 
Winifred N., 


en ee 


patrol of all the state highways will 
be formed as an annual work. 


~~ 


the usual summer forest and grain 


tures which Elizabeth made from 
time to time and even appeared to 
shun her society. 


So she was thrown back upon 
Pieter for companionship. Of course 
he could not be always at her beck 
and call—there was work for him to 
do, and his duties occupied a good 
many hours of each day, but most 
of his spare time was devoted to ac- 
companying Elizabeth about the 
streets of the town and in visits to 
the wharves and the Rijcken ware- 
houses. Cornelius had every confi- 
dence in Pieter’s trustworthiness 
and, beyond a few warninks against 
wandering too far afield, left the boy 
to escort Elizabeth on all occasions 
when he himself was unable to be 
with her. Soon there were fcw parts 
of the town which the two had not 
explored. 

(Rp Be Continued) 
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Underwood & Undervwoo! 


k, a Russian Poodie,. Are Great Pais. They Are Soon te Crosse the Atlantis, Where They Wiil Appear 


Current Events — 


CThe Imperial Conference _ 
AST Tuesday there took place in 
London 

what is known as the Im 
Conference. It is a conference 
to which have come the Prime Min- 
isters of six self-governing nations 
which make up the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the President of 
the Irish Free State, representatives 
from India, and other attendant min- 
isters, and their purpose is to discuss 
some of the many problems which 
naturally arise wheg a nwmber of 
nations are striving to live together 

as one. . 

If you read The Christian Science 
Monitor regularly you should know 
the names of the most prominent of 
these statesmen, for their names and 
pictures both appeared in last Tues- 
day’s paper. The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain is there, of course, and 
the Prime Ministers of Australia, Can- 
ada, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Newfoundland, President Cosgrave 
of the Irish Free State and the Ma- 
harajadhiraja of Burdwan for India. 

What will the conference discuss? 


{One question of great importance 


is that of the status of each nation 
within the Commonwealth. The the- 
ory is that each of these nations has 
an equal status or standing, but in 
practice there are various matters 
needing adjustment, left over from 
the days when the c6lonies were de- 
pendent on the Mother Country. 

Foreign policy is another vital 
question. Under the British Constitu- 
tion each nation within the Empire 
hag the right to an equal vote in de- 
termining the foreign policy of the 
whole, but in practice it is not easy 
to consult together or vote when 
some of these countries are thou- 
sands of miles apart. 

Then there are other problems to 
be discussed, particularly the ques- 
tion of promoting trade within the 
Empire, and that of immigration. 

The Imperial Conference is inter- 
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INE-YEAR-OLD John Brashear | 
was excited. A man had come, 
to Brownsville, Pa., with a/| 
telescope and was offering to | 

let people look through it at the 
sky for a small price. Grandfather 
Smith had promised to take Johnny. 

John was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren and had to help with the house- 
work. He could even wash and iron 
pillow slips and old-fashioned ban- 
dana handkerchiefs. Yet he had time 
to play the bass drum in the Browns- 
ville Brass Band, and to visit his 
grandfather’s cottage, too. The time 
he liked best of all was after sup- | 
per when Grandfather Smith gath- 
ered the children around him on the 


The Adventures of Waddles 


Se 


_ |THE WILD GO0st SAID: TH OFF. GooD-BvE 


= ~ 


: 


THEN FLYING FROM A NEARBY TREE 
BOB REDBREAST CHIRPED ADIEU TO ME. 


[HAVENT TIME TO TELL YOU WHY:.” 


AND I WAS PUZZLED WHEN I SPIED 
THE WREN ABODE UNOCCUPIED. 


BUT ITS NOWCLEAR. IN OTHER WORDS, 
MY FRIENDS ARE MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


Keeping Bees 


T WOULD be interesting to know 
| if how manys boys have had the de- 
lightful experience of ké¢eping 

bees. There is nothing more in- 
teresting, and, as the bees forage for 
themselves, there is practicaily no 
expense attached to the care of a 


_ hive of bees after the purchase price 
has been settled. In the country 
there is always someone near who 
keeps bees and will give the novice 
any necessary information. ° 
When it is possible, boys should 
have hives with glass roofs so that 
they will be able to watch the bees 
work without disturbing them. If 
boys are calm and quiet around bees 
they soon get used to them. and 
under ordinary conditions are not at 
‘all liable to sting. It is when fear 
Or anger is roused in honeybees 


| that they attack people. 


Bees in Town 

The boy who lives in the country 
has, of course, a better opportunity 
to raise bees than other boys, but 
keeping. them does not depend upon 
a large plot of ground. The writer 
knows a man in Washington, D. C., 
who has 27 hives in his back yard, 


“and only about a fourth of ‘the yard, 
which is not large, is used for the 
bees. Then there was an articie re- 
cently in one of the daily newspa- 
pers which told about a business 
block in Seattle, Wash., which has 
an apiary on its roof, and at times 
_ there are as many as 40 hives in 
this colony. If they can be kept in 
.a@ place like that, almost anyone 
should be able tc find room to keep 
bees—though a boy's family may not 
approve of keeping them on the 
home roof, or of housing them in the 
basement. 

There is always sale for honey, 
but when taking it there should be 
from 25 to 50 puwunds left in a hive 


winter. When possible, it is better 


to have the honey blown from the 
comb by machinery; then the comb 
may be put back in the hive, aad the 
bees can begin at once to fill it with 
more nectar It takes much time 
and hard work for them to replace 
the comb which is taken out ard not 
returned to the hive. 


Books About Bees 
There are many books and articles 


about honeybees, so the boy who 
cares to find out more about them 
than his neighbors tell him can do 
so by looking up articles on them .n 
encyclopedias, in books devoted en- 
tirely to the care of bees; or he can 
write to the Department of Agricul- 


ture in Washington, D. C., and find 
out practically anything ne wishes 
to- know. 

Bbys find bees a never-ending 
source of entertainment; there are 
so many things Ahat are quite won- 
derful in their lives—so many mys- 
teries to solve: Where do they get, 
pollen? And for what is it used? 
And the nectar—there is much of in- 
terest to be discovered about it. 
What causes the extremely high 
temperature in bee hives during hot 
weather? And how do the little crea- 
tures overcome this condition? Do 
all of the workers work at the same 
time? How far do they go for pollen 
and nectar? What of the lives of 
the baby bees for a few days after 
they come out of their cells? How 
many eggs does the queen bee lay a 
day? These are only a few of the 
many things tod be learned about 
bees. Boys who once become inter- 


ested in keeping them have an al- 
most unlimited source of entertain- 
ment at their command; and in ad- 
dition to this they are gaining know}. 
edge which may prove to be the 
foundation for a useful business 
activity in later years. 


Key to puzzle published Oct. 14. 


for the bees to eat during the. 


grass and told stories about the 
stars. The other children went home 
at bedtime, but sometimes John was 
missing. He was usually found flat 
on his back on the grass, watching 
the stars and dreaming of the day 
when he should make a telescope. 

It was a great day when he looked 
at the heavens through the sfranger’s 
telescope and saw the moon and the 
planet Saturn, and he never forgot 
the wonder and beauty of that first 
glimpse. 

When he was through school he 
worked at various things until finally 
he found steady, interesting work on 


ithe machinery in the mill. He worked 


a long day in the mill and spent his 
evening studying the stars. Every 
night, no matter how hard he had 
worked, he climbed the nearest hill 
to see better and continued his 
studies. 


The House on the Hill 
In a few years he built his own 
house on a hill. The mill boys 
helped him, but most of the building 


was done by John and his wife in 
the evenings. When it was com- 
pleted and the delighted couple 
moved in, they had a supper for 
the friends who had helped them. 
This same house in Pittsburgh is 
now owned by the Brashear Me- 
morial Association, and is called 
“The House of Inspiration.” It is 


‘' used as a social settlement house 


and the Brashear Museum. There is 
a plate on the door on which is 
printed John Brashear’s words: 

“Somewhere beneath the stars is 
work which you alone were meant 
to do. Never rest until you have 
found it.” 

John next decided he wanted a 
little shop near his home where hg 
could have a telescope of his own 
and let the boys and girls have a 
chance to look at the stars. It took 
three years to make the telescope. 
John was inexperienced and had 
only the evenings in which to work. 
At last the nine-foot telescope was 
mounted in a room looking south 
and John pointed it out of the open 
window at the planet Saturn and 
called in the neighbors to enjoy the 
heavens with him. This was the first 
of the telescopes and astronomical 
instruments which were to become 
known all over the world. 


Trips to the Stars 
For years he worked in the mills 
and made his instruments at night. 
Sometimes John spent most of his 
winter noon hours with a lump of 


chalk and an old piece of sheet 
iron, giving little talks or astron- 
omy to the men after they had 
emptied their dinner buckets. He 


Said later: “We used to make trips 


from the ash pit to the stars. . 

It was not long before a better 
and larger telescope was made in 
John Brashear’s shop. Many visitors 
came after this was completed and 
Mr. Brashear always took the time 
to explain the mystery and beauty 
of the heavens to tRem, and to give 
the requested lectures to visiting 
classes. 

Some of his visitors made amus- 
ing remarks. A young farmer was 
asked what he would like to see, 
and he asked first for the stars, 
“Juniper” and “Satan,” and finally 
for the “Star of Jerusalem.” | 
e An old man came one night, and 
after looking through the 12-inch 
telescope he said that for years he 
had wanted to see the beauties of 
the sky and was very grateful for 
the privilege. 

There used to be a half dozen 
ragged boys around John Brashear 
when he was working in his shop or 
making observations. He never 


locked his shop, but the boys never 


touched his tools or his telescope to 
harm them. But then he was a friend 
to all children and was called “Penn- 
sylvania’s best loved citizen.” It 
was said that at one time 6000: stu- 
dents knew him as “Uncle John” and 
many of them went to him for ad- 
vice and help. 

In later years he left the mill and 
took charge of a fully equipped shop 
of his own. His work took him to 
Europe, to visit*’the great scientists 
and the large observatories of the 


Wall, window, door, cellar, wing, 
porch, veranda, tile, slate, arch, 


world. His one idea when he was 
a 


making a required piece of work 
was, he said, “to make it turn out 
good, as good as my abflity and ef- 
forts could make it.” His apparatus, 
instruments and lenses have been 
important contributions to modern 
ecience and have gone to many coun- 
tries. His work was so perfect that 
finally the scientists did not even 
have te test it—his name was a 


guarantee of perfection. Old scien- 
tists and young amateurs went to 

im for help in solving their prob- 
lems and all received the same kind- 
ly welcome. 

His ideal of life was well ex- 
pressed when he said once that the 
knowledge “most worth while in this 
world is that of extracting sunlight 
from behind the clouds and scatter- 
ing it over the shadowed pathways 
of our fellow travelers.” 


Geographical Puzzle 


Name the following: 


The Emerald Isle. 

The Father of Waters. 

The Roof of the World. ° 
The Keeper of the Baltie Por- 


La Manche. - 
The Queen of the Adriatie. 
The Garden of England. 

The Herring Pond. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
The Playground of Burope. 


_ SCHOOLS 


NORTHCROSS HALL 
COEDUCATIONAL DAY SCHOOL 
Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. An educa- 
tional system that allows self-prompted, creative 
activities and eccupations through small groups. 
All academical subjects, with woeodcraft, nature, art 
and music. Booklet sent on request. The Scheol’s 
objective is, “What de you need?” not “What de 
you khnow?"’ MISS EMMA WHITE, Director 
Phone, Washington 3926 356 Central Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘Cumnock School 


LOS ANGELES 
Scheel of Expression (College Grade) Velce; 
Diction ; Literary Interpretation; Story-telling ; 
Public Speaking; Dramatics; Story Writing. 
Aeademy—An accredited Junior and Seniecr 
High School. Write for Catalogue. Helen A.., 
Brooks, A. M., Director, 5353 W. Third &. 


STUDY ART! 


Drawing, Designing, painting, medeling, fi- 
lustrating. commercial art, interior decorating, 
costume designing, cartooning. craft lettering. 


Send for New Catalog 


Tue Kansas Crry Art Instrrute 
3500 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


THEODORA IR ’ 


A Special Course in Small 
Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, 

ythmic Dancing, Maké-up, Rehearsal of 
Plays. Also Private Lessons in any of these 
subjects. Teacher of Alice Brady. Students 
now playing in Eva Le Gallienne’s Repertory 
Theater, The Actor's Theatre and Theatre 


Gulld, ete 
Catalogue sent on requeat 
31 Riverside Drive, New York Oity 
Endicott 3346 — 


Fencing. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YBAR 


Elliott School for Girls 


LOS ANGELES 


Residence and Day School. All Grades— 
Primary, Intermediate, High School. Ideal 
home life. Every educational advantage. Char- 
acter Buildigg—Outdoor Ex Martha 
Collins Weaver,. M. A., Principal. Gramercy 
Place and Pico Blvd. Telephone EMpire 5947. 
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Groups. 


four-year scholarship for his skill 
in building models of famous clip- 

Albert Bird began ig toy 
ships when he was only ! years 
old. His ‘latest model is one of the 
Flying Cloud, and before 
it he sought material in“ various 
naval museums for almost @ year. 
He has also built the famous 
per ship Stag Hound, and the 
man o’ war Constitiatioh. 

Queen Marie of Rumante 

Queen Marie of Rumania, accom- 
panied by her son, Prince Nicholas, 
and her daughter, Princess Tleana, is 
now on a visit to the United States, 
where she is recefying an enthusi- 
astic welcome. Only one queen be- 
fore Queen Marie has the 
United States, and that was 
years ago, when the King and Queen 
of the Belgians made a trip to Am- 
erica. 4 

Queen Marie is the daughter of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the second 
son of Queen Victoria, and as a girl 
she was brought up in Great Brit- 
ain. She married Prince Ferdinand 
of Rumania, who in 1914 became 
King of Rumania, 

Queen Marie is a devoted patriot; 
and she certainly desires in some 
way to help her own country. by this 
visit to America. Her sailor son, too, 
who has been trained as an engineer, 
fhopes to devote himself and his 
training to the betterment ef Ru- 
mania’s industries and the develop- 
ment of her oil and mineral wealth. 


A Merry Game 


Here is a jolly guessing game with 
which to set a party or group going 
merrily. All shut their eyes, while 
the leader blindfolds exactly half the” 
number. Everyone is supposed to re- 
main silent or speak only in & dis- 
guised voice so that the bifndfolded 
ones do not realize who are in their 
group and who are free. Thcry dfe 
then led to a circle of chairs and 
seated in such a way that the alter- 
nate chairs of the, circle are vacant: 
The second group:then.sit om the. 
vacant ehairs, and in turn @ac pike 
, ber. sings, in a voice- d, a 
bar or two of some funny song,that 
occurs to him. Hach blindfolded one 
is anne two guesses as to the 
name of the person on his right; (No 
rye An is alfowed.) If he guesses, 
he will De freed of his ban by 
the leader, and may watch the fun. 

The guessing continues around the 
circle as many times as is nécegsary. 
to free all those who are blindfolded. 
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College for Wonien in Boston 
Secretarial Science 


Fellowship 


A school and real home for of 
be aa see Sete 
h. : 
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A School for Young Boye 


Kindergarten to College 


Each child is a special 
coloped pathet than tnatbenn Lone. 
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FIVE FORMS—8th grade ‘Mieamats 
high school. ‘ / 


LOCATION—Back Bay edueational 
district, accessible from all suburbs. 


COLLEGE PREPARATION—Ua- 
usual record in preparing boys for 
leading colleges and universities, 

GENERAL COURSE — Especially 


planned for boys not desiri 
lege préparation. cage. Me 


EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT—Class | | 
large athletic field, pet ee 
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By ALICE HENRY 
HOBVER visits Germany 


preciation of 
. e the orderly 


1 the war education had a set- 
. By , however, after the 
flizing of the currency and the 
partial restoration of industry, there 
were to be observed everywhere 
signs of a tremendous revival. 
Outside of the education of the 
children in the public day schools, 
there were innumerable develop- 
ments, people’s high schools, trade 
schools, labor schools and classes. 
Of some of these the origin dated 
long years before. Others had 
sprung out of changed condifions, 
and from the deep-seated desire for 
mental food. One proof of the abound- 
ing intellectual energy, which was 


only below the surface for a period, 


is the amount of printing put out in 
the Germany of today—books on 
@very conceivable subject, business, 
economics, foreign policy, athletics, 
flying, besides art, poetry, plays and 
fiction. Everyone seems to feel that 


‘because no printing was done for 


several years there is still much lee- 
way to make up. In translations, 
Henry Ford, His Book, Shaw and 
Galsworthy, Anatole France and Ro- 
main Rolland are in all the book- 
store windows. “Our people are a 


- reading people,” said one man to me. 


“They use the public libraries, which 


| you find in the smallest communi- 
~ ties, and they alway@ have their 


newspaper.” 

Under the changed conditions in 
Germany, in a much more democratic 
society, and with new responsibilities 
for the working people, it is natural 
that there have been great develop- 
ments in the line of working-class 
education. All kinds of experiments 
are being made in this field. One of 
the most interesting of these I visited 
at Tinz in Thuringia, not very far 
from Leipzig. Thuringia is a poor 
and mountainous district, and Tinz 
itself quite out of the ordinary tour- 
ist’s beat. But circumstances were 
exceptionally favorable to the es- 
tablishment here by the trade unions 
of Germany of a central resident col- 
lege, for the training of those who 
would study the complicated prob- 
lems of modern industry, and the 
handling, too, of human beings. In 
all their economics and history, they 
are not to forget literature, nor the 
background of poetry and romance 
that inspired the past and that 
lightens the present. : | 


A Ruler’s Palace 


What is now the State of Thur- 
ingia co -a few P amas ago, 
of no fewer than eight tiny princi- 
palities, with only about 1,500,000 
inhabitants altogether. One of the 
rulers, the, Prince of Reuss, had sev- 


- @Pal palaces, occupied by turns, as 


his fancy dictated. One of the small- 
est was the Castle of Tinz. 


After, the revolution, the new/ 


“of the State of Thur- 


there a resident l@bor school. 
The building itself is‘ no fortress 
of the Middle Ages, but quite a 


dens, orchard, pastures and forest 
land. Indoors it has been remod- 


* gled for school use, and a director’s 


_solidation to stop 


cottage erected close by. Fifty stu- 
dents and the staff can be accommo- 
dated at one time. /The complete 
course is five months long ‘and 
there are two during the year; one 


( from “January to June, anti the 


Although not literally 
tional, in the usual sense of the 
term, since the living quarters are 
somewhat too restricted to house 
both groups, the school is so in 
irit, for the 50 students may be 
either men or women. When I vis- 
ited there it was the girls’ turn, 
and they were receiving exactly the 
same jnstruction under the same 
teachers as do the men. 
Of these 50, 10 are sent by the 


United Trade Unions of Germany; 
10 by the Socialist Party, the others 
coming from individual trade 
unions and even from outside of 
the country. Applicants are ad- 
mitted on the basis of intelligence, 
and interest in and work for some 
labor activity. It is not the student 
type who are chiefly recruited; it is 
rather those who are anxious to im- 
part and pass on to others what they 
learn at Tinz who are received most 
eagerly into the school. 
Friendly Work 

Every student puts in half an hour 
daily at housework, or work in the 
garden and field. So I was invited to 


sit in with the girls who were pre- 
paring large, hard white cabbage 
for winter sauerkraut. Of course, I 
asked for a knife, and helped, too, to 
trim the cabbages of their withered 
leaves and hard centers, cutting 
them into quarters, and dropping 
them into the basket, ready for the 
shredding machine. 

We talked, oh how we talked, for 
these girls had none of the self-con- 
Bciousness that so often leaves the 
stranger or the foreigner to futile 
loneliness. We brought out all the 
German and all the English that we 
could muster. The girls’ ages ran 
from 18 to 30. They were from all 
over Germany; one was a German 
girl from England, another a Dane, 
and four or five other countries were 
represented as well. 

Presently the visitor was sum- 
moned to the director's office, where 
Herr Alfred Braunthal had much to 
tell about the success of previous 
years and the prospects opening for 
the future. 

The main subjects, as I soon found, 
were economics and industrial prob- 
lems, social history and literature. 
The students certainly start out 
with more of a background of gen- 
eral knowledge and a better ground- 
ing in literature than most young 


|. A German Labor College in the Palace of Tinz 


men and women in the United States 
have acquired when they take up 
after-school courses. Industrial his- 
tory was the subject in Dr. Jensen's 
class. He is quite a figure in the 
educational world of modern Ger- 
many. Like all the others I met in 
this field, he is a college man, and 
a highly trained teacher, with the art 
cf making graphs and the like quite 
entertaining, when applied to the 
shifts and changes in this mutable 
world of human beings. 

Then came Herr Braunthal. His 
subject would ‘have been thought dry 
enough in some quarters, but inter- 
national finance was of the most 
vivid interest here. When girls, or 
boys either,-have grown up with the 
price of food soaring all the time, 
and the bread queue as an everyday 
event, they are likely to be inter- 
ested in any arrangement, national 
or international, that promises im- 
provement and some hope of regular 
employment for themselves and their 
families. It was to them no mere 
theory that a “depreciated currency” 
meant scarcity of food and clothing; 
that “internal: loans,” if unpaid, 
meant the loss of the family sav- 
ings, and that “improved nationa)] 
balances” held the promise of better 
days. So the professor was well 
plied with questions, and his charts 
and blackboard explanations closely 
quizzed. 


In debates, again, turning around, | 


Practical Civics Helps 


and finding illustration from their 
wn trades and occupations, the stu- 

nts were improving their powers 
of expression, and learning how to 
put their case attractively and _ tell- 
ingly. The textile operative had had 
different experiences from the boot 
and shoe worker, the office girl from 
the teacher. But all were pooling 
their information here. 


A long evening was taken up with 
readings from Strindberg, with Dr. 
Greiner as the reader. On the table 
lay other volumes of poetry. There 


Study Projects for Monitor Readers 


top of a large 1925 hold-over; 


the world, unwise? 


selves pressed ? eee 


ernment should make itself responsible 
for the solution of the problem of 
southern cotton planters, whi. find them- 
selves loaded with cotton saleable only at 
a loss as the result of.a record 1926 crop on 


1” YOU think the United States Gov- 


think the responsibility rests on the grow- 
ers themselves and those who advanced 
loans in ggods or cash, on the crop? 


In your opinion is the trouble caused by 
overproduction alone, and to what degree 
does the development of other textiles, es- 
pecially the synthetic silks, make further 
expansion of cotton production throughout 


Should the Government finance cotton in 
storage and thus force prices up, or do you 
consider this an unwise precedent that 

' might be at some future time seized on by 
producers of other staples who find them- 


or do you 
See The 


Christian 
Science 
Monitor of 
Oct. 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18 


pendent? r 


motor trucks? 


hauls? 


Might the increasing traffic 
tend to divert passengers and f 
to the railways? . 


HAT evidences cause you to agree or 

to disagree with certain railway offi- 

cials that railways and motor vehicles 
are coming to be more and more interde- 


Will the motor industry’s increasing rail- 
road freight offset the railroads’ loss to 
Will increased habits of 
travel due to passenger automobiles bring 
about sufficient long-distance rail travel to 
make up for the railroads’ loss of short 


reight back 


See The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor of 
Sept. 17, 20, 
21, 22, 24, 28, 
Oct. 2, 4, 5, 
, ae 6, 12. 
congestion 


: 


Two questions, based on matters 


Thursday Educational Page. 


schools. : 


The Christian Science onntor, are put regularly in the above ME on the 
o 


he pu 

in a more thoughtful reading of the 1 en enti om the part of all its readers. 
To present questions adapted to use as the,basis of di 

secondary schools and colleges: frequently one for the upper elementary 


of public interest recently printed in 
of these questions is: assist 


scussion or te in 


The Teacher 


O SAY that there are, in the few 
remaining unstandardized rural 
gchools—giving place humbly to 
the standardized buildings made pos- 
sible. by consolidation—pupils who 
will achieve in spite of hardships is 
not to plead for these schools in 
preference to* consolidation. It is 


‘ nevertheless true that hardships are 


often used as stepping stones when 
people, individually or collectively, 
desire enlightenment and education. 
Neither is it pleading against con- 
to see what the 
typical teacher in “the little red 
schoolhouse” is doing. 

In such a school, the teacher is 
janitor as well as educational direc- 
tor, neighborhood peacemaker as 
well as music supervisor. She must 
not only take charge of the school- 
house as an educational factor but 
as a social center, and superintend 
entertainments. She must arrange 
the daily schedule of classes to suit 
the large number of grades. In 
short, she finds many conditions that 
are unknown to the city school. 


Such a teacher does not bemoan 
the lack of library equipment, but 
reaches out into a world filled with 
good literature and somehow pro- 
vides for its entrance into the dis- 
trict; she causes a shield to be placed 
around the stove that the heat may 
be distributed more evenly; she does 
not sit down and comment on the 
lack of cooking facilities, but uses 
the stove at hand to provide at least 
one warm dish for each of the stu- 
dents. Through such service she 
comes to appreciate the aims and 
motives of the rural district and does 
not go out of the district to carp 
knowingly of its faults and failures, 
such as the lack of books, the heat- 
ing system, and cold lunches. This 
teacher realises that “the little red 
schoolhouse” deserves so much 
more than carping criticism! Indeed, 


it bas been found thag ;uch criticism 


repeated innocently enough ma 


in the Unstandardized Gilad 


And if she carries on her work in 
the district withou: any flagrant mis- 
takes—carries on without supervi- 
sion—what is her reward? She is 
deemed ready for a position in a city 
school system where she has proper 
facilities, supervision, and comfort- 
able conditions to carry on her work! 
Rural teachers have usually found it 
necessary to enter the teaching pro- 
fession via the door of “the little red 
schoolhouse.” Many .of these teach- 
ers have lost sight of the rewar: in 
their splendid opportunity _o serve. 
They—like others—must wait for 
promotion, and i: time -hey do 
achieve it; but meanwhile they per- 
mit no hardships to continue for 
their young charges that they can 
soften into..better conditions. 

Educators interested in the con- 
solidation of rural schools and the 
gubsequent standardization of the 
school buildings have on occasions 
designated sentiment in regard to 
“the little red schoolhouse” as a 
stumblingblock in the path of rural 
educational progress, They point out 
that cold lunches carried in tin pails 
across wearisome miles in all kinds 
of weather; and similar hardships, 
will be relegated to the past with 
consolidation once established. No 
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erigivate in fields hostile to the ad 
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School of Business 


STUDY HERE FOR SUCCESS |} 
$05 S. Flower St. ‘TUcker 3260 | 
LOS AN CALIF. | 


more hot stoves with unevenly dis- 
tributed heat; no more incorrect 
seating and lighting! 

But it is to be remembered that 
the teacher who sees before her 
“hearts to open and minds to lead”— 
whatever be the building, system, or 
environment—endears herself to the 
child thought and to those who love 
children. Many such teachers have 
lived and loved children in the one- 
room country school. ’ 

Hence, as a, symbo!] like Lincoln’s 
log cabin home, “the little red school- 
house” is not touched by criticism. 
Its memory’ is precious for the sake 
of the teachers who have served it 
faithfully. 
house” ig passing, but may it help us 
— that the memory of any 

uilding, humble or grand, filled with 
the loving, selfless service gratefully 
appreciated, is always precious. 
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Commercial Experts’ 
‘Training Institute 
Certifies for business. All ‘Commer- 
cial Courses. Day and Evening C 1 
Enter any time. Guarant satisfac- 
tion or money back. Send for Kterature. 
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“The little red school-: 


was the Marseillaise, selections from 
Whitman, from Shelley, and from the 
man, from Shelley. and from the 
Italian Alfieri. 


Fortunately I had met several of 
their own friénds; Adele Schreiber, ' 
who had spoken in the United States 
while she was a member of the 
Reichstag, and Marie Hodann, whom 
I had met at Oxford. “Another bond 
was my acquaintance with a _ nice 
man from New York, who was re- 
membered because he was jolly, and 
had so many jokes to pass round. 
To all I had messages to convey. 

And after school is over? The 
greater number will be enlisted in 
some form or another of the work- 
ers’ activities. Evei..$ they go back 
into their old occupations, as man, 
do, there is a continual demand fo: 
trained men and women to repre- 
sent the employees on the workers’ 
councils, so numerous in German) 
today, where employers and work- 
ers meet together, to discuss wages 
and prices, much in the fashion of 
a wages board or trade board. Others 
again, may find their niche in the 
political field, as organizers and 
speakers. And they may be elected 
to some of the state houses or to the 
Reichstag itself. Both men and 
women are taking their share in 
these responsibilities. Family life. 
too, the leaders reckon, can cnly be 
enriched when the young parents ol 
the new generation share a common 
background of interest in others’ 
welfare. Sucn are the aims of the 
Labor College of Tinz. 


to Stop Window Breakage 


Chicago, Ill., | 
Special Correspondence | 

STUDY of civics should bring 

De eectce results. Loyalty to 
the Constitution. and to the 

flag, which education is now endea- | 
voring to develop in boys and girls, | 
can be shown in acts of thoughtful- | 
hess such as care of property and! 
respect for the rights of others even 


more effectually than by a salute to | 


the flag. 

A year ago the breakage of win- 
dow glass in the Chicago schools 
cost the Board of Education $86,000. 
Reports for the first seven months 
this year show the damage has been 
diminished to less than one-third— 
$23,000. The breakage has been heav- 
lest in the congested foreign districts, 
where the children have little respect 
for property rights and where the 
difference between “mine” and 
“thine” is not at all clearly defined. 
It is heavy where public and paro- 
chial schools are near together, for it 
too often happens that those who 
respect the property of their own 
school do not show consideration for 
others. 

Probably no one reason can ex- 
plain the improvement this year. 
However, the business manager has 
urged engineers and principals to 
co-operate to check this tremendous 
waste. The superintendent has called 
particular attention to it, stressing 
the importance and helpfulness of 
political civics. The emphasis by 
superintendent and business man- 
ager has brought greater stress upon 
these matters by the teachers. So 
discussions have occurred, and these 
have led many of the pupils to 
shoulder more of this responsibility. 
Safety patrols organized within the 
school primarily to protect the chil- 
dren from traffic dangers as they 
cross the streets, and clean-up 
squads, with their frequent inspec- 
tions and repor‘s, have been a real 
help in maintaining the order thai 
replaces destructive lawlessness. 

The 160 equipped playgrounds in 
connection with the schools—half 
the school playgrounds in the whole 
city—have done much in providing 
normal activity for boys-and girls. 
On these playgrounds there is a 
young man directing the sports of 
the boys and a young woman the 
sports of the girls from 2:30 in the 
afternoon until 9 o'clock. With 
lighted grounds, supervised games, 
and the right kind of leaders there 
is not nearly the same reason for 
mischief. | 

Newspapers, too, in certain neigh- 
borhoods have done their part with 
right publigity for constructive com- 
munity thought. 

But the idea that they owe the com- 
munity something for what the com- 
munity has given them is being 
slowly absorbed by the boys and girls 
of the schools, and it helps in many 
directions. 


— cmos 
‘BERKELEY ~ IRVING 


47TH YEAR. Boys are prepared for all 
colleges, technical schools or business by 
thorough instruction in small classes. 
Primary and Junior Department for boys 
G to 12 years old. Se boys cared for 
from 8:30 A. M. to 5 P. M. if desired— 
Swimming Pool—Gymnasium—Playground 
on the Premises. School bus calls for boys. 
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of Literacy in South Carolina 


Gray, supervisor of adult educa- 

tion for the State, “South Caro-. 
lina’s fight for a literate State. 
through the adult schools has been | 
a story of co-operation.” The State! 
Legislature, the illiteracy commis- 
sion, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, mill authorities, bankers and 
editors are among those who have 
aided greatly in making the work a 
successful one. Many school trus- 
tees and public-spirited citizens have 
rendered valuable assistance by giv- 
ing scholarships, offering prizes,, 
providing transportation, and fur- 
nishing programs and refreshments | 
for community meetings. The edi- | 
tor of the State, a well-known daily | 
newspaper, published as a gift to 
the work the Lay-By Messenzer. | 
Indeed, the whole movement seems 
to have been so permeated with un- 
selfish interest and helpfulness that 
its success was inevitable. 

Splendid as are the results and 
wonderful as they are for the indi- 
viduals concerned, the most far- 
reaching and that of most vital con- 
cern to the future welfare of the 
State is the building up of a state 
consciousness in which, as Miss 
Gray 80 well expresses it, “educa- 
tional apathy” is changed to “keen 
interest in all which touches the 
welfare of the children and State.” 

The story of this campaign and 
what it is accomplishing is not only 
interesting, but an inspiring one. To 
those who have instituted the work, 
itis a story of awakened responsi- 
bility, of courage and perseverance; 
to those who have carried it forward, 
it is a story of unselfish service, of in- 
creasing efficiency and ever-growing 
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For 42 Years a Leading Institution 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Winnwood 
School 


A co-educational school where there are 
earnestness of purpose, definite accomplish- 
ment in studies, the inspiration of high ideals, 
helpful companionship, wholesome pleasures 
and athletics, an intimate acquaintance with 


Nature. 


All grades and college preparatory. 


LAKE Grove, Lonc IsLanp, N. Y. 
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zeal; to those whom the work is de- 
signed to benefit, it is @ story of the 
lightening of mental darkness, of the 
changing of d'scourazement to hope, 
of the removal of limitations and 
prejudices, and of the awakening to 
a new sense of capability and power. 

One of the most interesting 
branches of the work is that done 
through what are known as the “Lay- 
By Schools.” In August, when most 
of the crops have reached the stage 
in their growth when they do not re- 
quire further cultivation, they are 
said to be “laid by.” This is deemed a 
suitable time to hold adult schools, 
and, for a month or more, these 
schools are conducted in many parts 
of the State. Intensive preparatory 
campaigns are held in many of the 
counties. Centers for the work are 
chosen, a publicity campaign is insti- 
tuted, and community co-operation is 
sought. It is found that greater re- 
sults by far have-been obtained in the 
counties thus organized than in those 
where no preparatory cempaign is 
conducted. 


Colleges Lend Facilities 
The boards of trustees of three of 
the denominational colleges of the 
State: Lander, Erskine, and Ander- 
son, have furnished notable ex- 


‘amples of co-operation by throwing 


open their colleges for four weeks 
during August as vacation boarding 


CosTUME DESIGNING 


948 W. 7th, Los Angeles 
Distinguished for the Success 
of Ite Graduates 
Designing and cutting, 

Fashions, French Draping. 
Drafting, Fashion Illustration. 
linery. A rich-paying profession with 
individual advancement. Enroll sow. 
Day or evening. 


creation of. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Unlimited opportunities in fascinat- 
ing profession. Practical training 
by easy method. Period styles, 
color harmony, curtains, furniture 
arrangement and all fundamentals. 
Many established graduates. 
Courses conducted by leading New 
York Decorators. Personal atten- 
tion for all students. ' Send for 
booklet 46-C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Ave. New York City 


sions. 
The first step in this movement 
was taken by the formation of night 
schools in a few of the cotton mill 
districts. The teachers were princi- 
usually 


night schools was such that others 
were soon formed, and the work 
grew satisfactorily. A great impetus 
was given in 1916 when. at the re- 
quest of the State Superintendent. of 
Education, the Legislature granted 
its first appropriation for adult 
schools. 

In this same year, at the request 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
an flliteracy commission was ap- 
pointed, but it did not begin to func- 
‘tion till 1918. Since that time the 
work of teaching illiterate adults 
has grown tremendously, and the 
results have been correspondingly 
gratifying. Indeed, so gratifying 
have they been that a record of the 
last 10 years reveals that South 
Carolina has led the states in the 
rate of illiteracy decrease. 

The State is now appropriating 
about $50,000 for adult education in- 
stead of the meager $5000 which cor- 
stituted its first appropriation, ani 
most gratifying results ‘are being 
brought about. The census of 1910 
revealed to the thinking people of 
South Carplina how tremendous a 
need there was for an effort toward 
wiping out the blot placed upon its 
tair name by its large percentage of 


not only must the State continue to 

provide every school facility for the 

child, but it must find a way io 

reach the adult illiterate also. 
Willing Sacrifice 


That the work being done by the 
adult schools is meeting a need is 
attested by the wide range of ages 
represented in the schools, by the 
great interest manifested by the pu- 
pils and by the sacrifices made hy 
many in leaving home and work to 
attend. Great personal inconvenience 
is cheerfully endured, in many cases, 
in order to reach the schools. It is 
not at all unusual for the pupils to 
have to walk several miles. In one 
school four men had to walk seven 
miles to school, two of them attend- 
ing two sessions daily. 

Thousands of men and women— 
some over 70 years of age—denied 
any schooling in their early years, 
have been taught to read and write 
in South Carolina. Many others have 
added to their meager story of know!l- 
edge, and still others have become 
equipped to forge ahead for them- 
selves in the path of learning. , 

The requirements for admission to 
the adult schools are unique. To be 
eligible one must not have completed 
the sixth grade, must be over 14 and 
must not be able to attend public 
school. The subjects taught are arith- 
metic, reading, writing, spelling, Eng- 
lish, home economics and some voca- 
tional and industrial work. The ages 
of the students range, generally 
speaking, from 16 to 59. 


studenta for each of their four ses- 


illiteracy. It began to be seen that | dra 


the free splashing in color 

the kindergarten pupil, is the view a 
Miss Lillian Weyl, director of art in- 
struction in the Kansas City schools, 

Miss Wey] pointed to the child’s 
joy in the use of color and cited the 
delight of a six-year old who felt 
that her greatest accomplishment 
had been-learning that “yellow and 
blue make green.” There was noted, 
in this connection, the growing prac- 
tice of fitting up one corner of the 
kindergarten m for water color 
work. A large easel is set up, a 
bucket of water and big brushes are 
provided for the children to 
at will; this for the sake big, 

“The individual. expression of the 
child should be fostered and, with 
circumspect and sympathetic guild- 
ance, the child’s ability to draw ac- 
ceptably to himself should keep pace 
with the ideas he has to express. It 
is important to hold the fine imagi- 
native qualities of the ideas to be 
expressed while the ability to draw 
more acceptably is developing. The 
child’s continued satisfaction with 
his forms of expression is an im- 
portant factor in this delicate matter 
of fostering the natural impulse to 


| free expression. She added: 


Ww. 
“In the home, a mother is glad to 
have the baby busy, and satisfied; so 
the first crude symbols of expression 
in drawing or construction receive 
praise and the little artist is en- 
couraged. But later even improved 
forms made by the same child may 
be underestimated by older brothers, 
sisters and by father. Then the fine, 
first development is lost. It is easy 
to help at this point by intelligent 
approval and suggestion. 

“In color work at school the fun, 
at first, of manipulating the big 
brush and splashing great ~atches of 
color apparently indicate no motive 
beyond physical play. But as new 
colors are ‘discovered, forms appear 
and the picture takes on meaning 
and is given a name. It is important 
to help the ¢hild to maintain this at- 
titude of exploration and art-expres- 
sion. It should be cherished later in 
the more definite study of color re- 
lations and of accuracy of forms in 
drawing.” 


ACADEMY “aconzprrep” 


TUTORING without added 
charge to make e desired. 
“Character Building on Right 
Thinking.” On Lake—45 minutes 
north of Chicago. s 6 to 16 


pte? pow. SATALOG: -- 
THORPE, Box M, Lake Forest, fil, 


SCHOOLS 


Chalif 
Russian School of Dancing 


The Oldest Nurmal School 
“ART IN DANCING” 


begs to announce the 
reopening of Classes for 
Adults, Teachers and 
Children 


Winter and Summer Courses 


Study at home from the 5 Chalif 
Text Books and 690 clearly 
described dances 
Catalogue on request. 

168 West 7th Street 
NEW YORE 


Everyone Should Know 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE. © 


sational 

48 years. 

Day or evening. 
vidual instructions, Free Triai 
Lesson. . 


BERLITZ 
LANGUAGES 


HOME OFFICE: 30 MA Mth Street 


IN BOSTON: 138 Boylston Street 
Also in Washi go. Phila 
Paris, 
Over the World. 
If there is ne Berlitz School in your 
city, write te our New York office 
bout our Heme Study Course in 


FRENCH 


QUICK, EASY, ENJOYABLE 


is 


Founded 1893 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


Sherwood (Dusic School 
Teaching “Positions 


In Our Thirty-two Chicago Neighborhood Branches 


For advanced Students and Teachers whe wish 
to study and teach at the samte time 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND APPLICATION BLANE 
FINE ARTS BUILDING+ CHICAGO 


PRI 


LOWER SCHOOL 
UPPER SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CwNrD 


~ Co-Educational 


CANAD 


“The 
NCIPIA 


a 
Gi 


ved 
. 


_year’s top prices, 
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~ SCRAMBLRZ0 
COVER SHORT 
COMMITMENTS 


Early Strength Displayed 


by Stock Market— 
Rails Active 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21 (#)—Stock 


prices rebounded sharply at the open- 
ing of today’s market with a number 
of the most influential shares giving 
impressive exhibitions of strength. — 

Du Pont opened 6 points higher, and 
initial gains of 1 to 3 points were re- 
corded by Chesapeake & Ohio, Atchi- 
son, New York Central, Union Pacific, 
Woolworth, Radio and General As- 
phalt. 

Large blocks of General Motors sold 
at the spread opening of 148 to 146 
compared with yesterday’s close of 


143%. 


The strong support for the market 
at the outset quickly curbed selling 
activities and a scramble to cover 
short accounts gave impetus to the 
forward movement. 

Indications that. the Chesapeake & 
Ohio minority would soon withdraw 
its opposition to the Nickel Plate 
merger, coupled with renewed in- 
westment buying of the high grade 
rails, enabled the carrier stocks to 
@hare market leadership with the 
pivotal industrials. 

More attention was directed to con- 
structive news which had been disre- 
garded while the market was in the 
throes of the recent selling attack, 
such as favorable third quarter earn- 
ings of many big companies and more 
general dividend disbursements. 

._ Atlantic Coast Line jumped into 
prominence with a 5-point rally, Com- 
mercial Solvents recovered 4%, and 
Case Threshing Machine, 4. Uhited 


Btates Steel, Sears Roebuck and Allied 


Chemical were included in the long list 
eof gains running from 1 to 3 points. 

Strength of Italian and Norwegian 
eurrencies, which sold around the 
marked trading in 
the foreign eeemanges. Other rates 
were firm. 


Upward Trend Unchecked 


By way of contrast to the recent 
series of low prices for the year, 
Timken Roller Bearing mounted to 
80%, and Wilson & Co. preferred to 69, 
both new high prices for the year in 
response to the keen bidding for shares 
which continued throughout the morn- 


ing. 

Stocks which had been carried over 
from the recent selling spasms and 
were awaiting a good rally to be 
marketed were absorbed with scarcely 
@ pause in the upward ‘trend. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe touched 
200 again, and quite a comprehensive 
list of railroads and industrials were 
up anywhere from 3 to 6 points. 

The renewal rate on call loans was 
maintained at 4% per cer. 


Bond Movement Narrow 


The bond market drifted about 
within a narrow area today, uninfiu- 
encde by developments in the busi- 
ness or credit situations. 

Dealings in railroad liens supplied 
most of the activity as buying was 
influenced by the improvement in the 
carrier stocks. Rock Island refunding 
4s, Denver & Rio Grande Western is 
and Frisco were in demand, with 
= ranging from fractiuns to a 
point. 

Price movements in the industrial 
division were irregular, with reaction- 
ary tendencies cropping out in Ana- 
econda, Andes and other copper issues. 
Foreign and U. 8. Government obliga- 
tions were quiet. 

New financing was small in volume, 


‘4 


Sales 
100 Abitibi 
100 


' 6100 Anaconda 


although interest was arroused by the | 


offering of $2,000,000 one-year 5% per 
eent notes of the City of Chemitz, 
Germany. Information reached the 
Hnancial district that tentative plans 
for the sale of German railway bonds 
in this country had been dropped. 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
all Loans— . 
“ Renewal rate « 5%' 
utside com’] paper .. 
ear money % @5 
Customers’ com’! loans. ios 
individ, cus. col. loans . 44%.@5 


Today 
544gc 


247gd 


Previous 

Bar silver in New York. 

Bar silver in London .. 
ar gold in London .. 
exican dollars ...... l%c 


Clearing House Figures 
Boston New York 

Exchanges 
Year ago today . 
Balances ee 
Year agotoday... 35, 000, 000 
F.R. bank credit. 63,489,574 


Acceptance Market 
wre Se Eligible Banks— 


87,000,0 
66,000,000 


91,000,000 


ES IESE TEESE 
months 

6 months 
Non-eligi 
ers in general \% per cent higher. 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
os ‘nited States and banking centers in for. 


n@ountries quote the discount rate as 


fo lows: 
Bucharest 
net 
Sopenhagen ... 
Cleveland .... Helsingfors 
Kansas City .. 
Minneapolis ., 
Dallas 


New York .... 
Richmond .... 


. St. Louis 


San Francisco. 
Amsterdam... 


Brussels ........ 7 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations 
exchanges are given 
table; 
figures : 


in the following 


Last 
Sterling: aren previous Parity | 
$4.84 84.8648 


4.8648 | 
.193 


NOPWAY ...... 
Denmark 


eee 
see ee eee 


Portugal ..... 
Greece 


see ee 8 8 


800 LINE SEPTEMBER SURPLUS 
PP ge St. Rota & Sault Ste. | 
aes m. 


Boston New York 
442% 


ene | 


4g 
01 pga ll%ed 
39 4c | 


- $122,000, 000 $969,000,000. 
121,000,000 


compared with the last previous | ’ 
| 22900 Hudson M 


162000 Gen 


of various foreign | 


| 


' 
j 


; 


NEW YORK STOCK MARKET. 


(Quotations to 1:30 p. m.) 


La 

Linseed, 28 5, 

Lins pe 72% 
101% 


i 47 

200 Arch Dan .. 39% 
700 Armour A.. 14% 
300 Armour B.. , 


31000 Atchison 


400 Atchison pf. 99% 
500 At] Coast ig 


1000 Atlas Tack. 
600 Austin N . 
200 Austin N pf 6456 
500 Auto Knitter 
6200 Baldwin ...116% 
6700 Balt & Ohio.101% 
100 Bangor & A 40 
2300 Barnsdall A 25 
200 Beldin sees : 
2900 Beth Stee 
400 Beth Stl 1%. 108% 
200 Booth Fish 
1800 Briggs ...... 08 re 
300 Br Man Tr. 58% 
1200 Br Un Gas. 93 
100 Bruns Term. 14 
30 Buff Roch... 80% 
300 Burroughs ..107 
2300 Butte Sup | +4 
3500 Butterick 
1100 Cal Pack . 
1800 Cal ePt ..... 
300 Callahan .... 
900 Cal & Ariz.. 
400 Cal & Hecla. 
1800 Can Dry 34 
1800 Case - 9 Mek 167 
500 Case pf 111% 
400 Cen Alloy . 
600 Cen Lea pf. 5s % 
1700 Cerro de P. 
600 Cert-Teed . 42% 
100 Chandler M. Pe 


300 Coane ii et. 
1100 Chi&N W 
400 Chi Pneu .. 104% 
6700 Chi RI . 63% 
100 Chi RI 1% -+101% 
900 Childs 
600 Chile Cop ... 
100 Christie Br.. 


11700 Chrysler.. 


400 Chrysler A; sia 
6300 Coca Cola ... 

900 Colo F&I.... | 

200 Colo South... 93 


900 Col Gas ct... 
100 Com Cred.... 2 
1700 Com SolB .. 
500 Collins Aik... 5 
3100 Congoleum... 
4800 Con Bak A... 
6800 Con Bak B... 
400 Con Bak pf.. 
300 Con Dist.... 


13800 Con Gas ... 


800 Con Textile.. 
300 Cont Can.... 

1100 Cont Motors. 10% 

1600 Corn Prd. 45% 
100 Corn Pra pf "1244 
100 Crex Carpet. 22 
800 Cuba Co..... 
100 Cuba Cane... 
100 Cuba C pf.... 
200 Cub Am 5S... 
100 Cuvyamel Fr. 
400 Dome Mines. ‘§ 
400 Douglas P.. 3/ 

6400 Dupont 

1000 Davison .... 

600 Del Lac&W.. 142, 
1700 Del & Hud..172% 
106 Det Edison. .138 
1200 Devoe & R. 31% 
200 Det Ed rets. 3% 

8800 Dodge A. 24 
400 Dodge pf . +H 
100 Duquesne ptl1534 
300 East Kodak.116% 
300 Eaton Axle, 23% 
600 Elec -2 <b 83.5, 

1800 Elec L&P.. %, 

2300 Elec Refrig.. 

200 Eng Pub Se 
200 End John... 
700 Erie SS... . 


11100 Erie 


6000 Erie 1 j 
600 Erie 2 pf... 
100 Eureka Vac. 
200 Sng PS pf.. 

100 Fairb Starce si3 
2800 Fam Play...113% 
100 Fed Lt & Tr 30% 
300 Fed Mot Tr 24% 
100 Fed M&S pf 70 
100 Erie SS pf..100% 
300 First Na Stl 29 
100 Fid Ins ....187 
1200 Fisk Rubber 15% 
1700 Fleischm’nn. 46 
3000 Foundation. 82 


431% 
19500 Gen Asphalt 72%, 
12700 Gen Elec.... 83% 


400 Gen Elec Sp. 11% 

Mot. 148% 
100 Gen Mot 1% 118% 
1900 Gen Rys.... 80% 
300 Gimbel Br.. 46% 
199 Glidden .... 18% 
1100 Gold Dust... 4534 
600 Goodrich ... 45™% 


400 Goodyr ppf..107%. 
31% 


S600 Granby anh 

200 Grt Nor pf. 75% 
400 “rt Nor Ore 185% 
100 Guan Sue. 65, 
300 Gulf Mobile. 3614 
700 Gulf Mo pf. 105 
400 Gulf Steel.. 

200 Hartman B. 

800 Hayes Wh . 

500 Houston Oil 

400 Hud Man 


1500 Hupp Mot . 
200 Til Central 121 
100TH Cen pf. a 
7900 Ind Oil & G. 

500 Indian Refin 

100 Inland Stl . 

200 Inspiration . 

800 Interboro 

100 Inter Agri 

1700 Int Bus M.. 
1600-Int Cement . 


' 10500 Int Comb .. 


4000 Int Harv ...127 
100 Int Match nf 59% 
2100 Int MM pf.. 31% 


| 2900 Int Nickel . 


; 
{ 


| 
} 


400 Int Paper 

200 Int Rubber . 14% 
2400 Int Tel & T.115% 
400 Jordan Mot 15% 


1700 Kan City} So. 42% 
00 Kayser . .. 39 


Kresge 
1806 Lago Oj) ... 
00) Lee Rubber. 
Lambert Co. 
100 Life Saver. . 
5309 Loews Inc . 
300 Liquid Carb. 


209 Louis & N 


Central, re- | 14500 Mack Tr . 


ag ae 


200 Mackay pf.. 

209 Macy pf. 

400 Magma op. 36 
300 Man Fiv me 461 
600 Man Shirt .. 22% 
600'Maracaibo .. ivf 


Hi 
eeee 90 
oe 


ae 


41% % 
113% 112% 
30% 30% 


ee 44938 
118% 178% 
80% 


‘6 
18% 
44 
45% 
30) 
74} 


181 
sy 


3 
4. 8% 
6&% 6 
139% 127% 

wR. 


24 
Bas, 135% 


27% 126% 
BX 95% 


ui 3s ‘it 
ii” ce 


eaten MktStR- pp 
4900 Marland At 
14900 Marland rts. hy 

200 Marlin Rock 25 24% 

200 Mart-Parry . ae 7 
7200 May Dpt Lat 138 13 

a 
cee ue y Dp ay 2 4 


ag 
100 Mecrosy B 
700 Mex Seab 


a 48 % 
51% 51% 51% 50% 


1600 Nash Mot .. 5 
100 Nat Acme.. 


t Pw&Lt. 18% 
Supp 
Cons.. J « 16 
300 NY Air Br. 427% 
1300 NY Canners. 31% 
8400 NY Central..133% 
1000 NY C&StL..196 


300 Norwalk T.. 
1500 Oilwell 

200 Omnibus .. 

100 Onyx Hos... 

200 Otis Steel... 
100 Owens Bot.. 


1900 Packard M.. 
2200 Paige Det... 
100 Pan-Am Pet. 
2800 Pan-Am B.. 
200 Pan-Am WB 
500 Panhandle .. 


1800 Penn RR. 

100 Penn Seabd. Vp 

700 Peoples Gas. 122% 1214 12255 
1800 Peoples Rts. 2 2 
600 Pere Marg. .108 

2200 Phila Read.. 41 

6600 Phillips Pet. 

1400 Pierce-Ar ... 

700 Pierce Pet . 

100 Pitts Coal .. 

300 Pitts WYV.... 

6300 *Postum - 

100 Press Steel. 

100 Press St pf.. 

8200 Prod & Ref.. 

800 Prod & R pf 8914 

600 Pub Serv ... 92% 

100 Pub Ser 6%. 9 

100 Pb Sv EG * 102 

2900 Pullman . 176% 


300 Radio pf.... 
2009 Reading .... 
500 Reading rts. 
909 Real S H. 
600 Rem Type.. 
600 Replogle Stl. 
400 Repub Stl... 551 
109 Repub St . 
100 Reynolds S.. % 
500 Robert Reis. 
400 Royal Dutch 
Be Safety Cane 
1000 a! —- 
1000 StL&SF . 
20)StL SW. 
300 Savage 4. 
1100 Seal s 
sea bd AL pf ‘ 
0 seagrave whe 
sears Roe.. 
eneca Cop 
3000 Shell Beng 
100 Shubert Th. 
500 Simmons ... : 
100 Simms Pet.. 17 
220) Sinclair .... 
— oe Oil... 


Dairies A 44 
Dairies B 19 
‘Pacific ..104% 
Railway.116% 
Vv rts ee y% 
900 Spicer Co .. 20% 
400 Sta Gas .... 5314 
1400 Sta Oil Cal. 60% 
2000 Sta Oil NJ. 41% 
100 Sta O NJ pf116%,4 
200 Sta Pl] Glass 
300 St-Warner 
100 Stromberg .. 5 
5700 Studebaker . 
400 Sun Oil .... 
800 Super Oil 
400 Super Steel. 
100 Symington . 
100 Symington A 
800 Tenn Cop... 
700 Tex Co et.. 5 
1400 Tex Co .... 
5900 Tex Gulf 8. 
1100 Tex P Cal, 
600 Tex&Pac .. 934 
20 Tex&Pac LT810 
100 Thompson 6 
200 Third Ave .. 
59200 Timken .... 
2800 Trans Ojl .. 
100 Under Type. 52 
100 Under T 


200 Uni Fruit .. 

2400 US CI Pipe .20 
3100 US Dist ... 48% 

500 US Hoffman 56 
4500 US Ind Alco 70% 

600 US Realty . 57% 
1500 US Rubber. 53% 

300 US Smelt .. 32 

300 US Smelt pf 45 

77000 US Steel ...138 
1900 Univ Pipe . 

100 Univ Pict pf 

300 Va-C Ch nw 

300 Va-C Ch 6% 

900 Vanadium 

200 Vivaudou .. 
4700 Wabash .... 

200 Wab pf A... 

300 Waldorf.... 

500 Ward Bk B 
14300 Warner B A 

“ 300 Warren Br. 

200 Weber & H. 

300 W M 

400 W Md 2 pf.. 

200 West Union.145 

500 Westge A B.124% 

500 Westg Elec. 67 

100 Weston In.. 

1500 Wheeling ... 

100 Wheeling pf. 

200 White Eagle 
2300 White Mot.. 

500 Whi Rock ct 
1300 Whi Sew pf 
3500 Willys-Over.. 

3500 Wilson A. 
3200 Wilson .... 
2300 Wilson pf... 
7900 Woolworth .162 

300 Wor Pump.. 26% 

100 Wor Pmp B 60%. 

400 Wright Aer. 26% 

10700 Yel Truck... 28% 

600 Youngst'n .. 82 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS 
1926 . 1925 
Sept. gross $4,808,329 
Net oper inc 932,844 1,224,92 
Surplus after chgs.. 50, 
in 40340485 


NEW YORK, 


9 months’ gross . 
Net op ine 7,841,873 
Sur af chg 4,741,071 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
(Including Texarkana and Fort me 
Fy ot : 


The American Bosch Magneto *Cor- 
poration reports for the nine months 
oo Sept. 30 net sales of $9,987, 651, 

with $10,414,326 in the corre- 
apendiien period of 1925. Net profits after 
deawetinkion totaled $244,143, compared 
with net of $305,483 in the similar period 
of 1925. Per share profits for the first 
nine months amounted to $1.18 on the 

207.399 shares, compared with $1.48 on 
a like number of shares in the first nine 
| months of 1925. 

} 


VIRGINIA IRON, COAL &£ COKE CO. 
The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com- 
pany. for the 
reports net of $36,382 after 
compared with $61,996 after interest. de- 
preciation, and taxes in the third quar 
ter of 1925; nine months’ net loss, $13,251 
‘in t tlo taxes, 
compared with net profit of $209,038 in 
ponding period of 19235. 


~~ Last——, 
et Low Oct. Oct. 21 Uct.20 | Sales 


\ dend of 50 cents 


e | | 694,336, or $2.68 a share. 


868,863 | 
40,333,391 | 


| BOSTON STOCKS 


(Quotations to 1:20 D. m.) 


-—-last 
High Low Oct. 21 Oct.20 

10 Am Sugar .. 73% 73% 73 72% 

21Am Tel ....145% 145% 

200 Am Woolen. 28 277% 

10 Am Wool pf 78% re 

450 Amoskeag . 51 

50 Arcadian ... 

300 Atchison . 


WESTERN UNION 


EARNINGS HOLD 
AT HIGH LEVEL 


—m——«, 


Earns Annual Dividend in 
Nine Months With $3.38 


60 Cal & Ariz. 
110 Cal & Hecla. 
60 Cop Range . 
100 Dodge Bros.. : 
610 East Mfg ... 
70 Kast SS ....- 4 
10 FE Mass Ry... 
50 E Mass A.... 
45 Economy ... 
164 Edison Elec .2 
35 Eng Pub .... : 
300 Kuropean S.. 
100 First Nats 
313 Gen Elec..... 
156 Gillette 
i Granby ..... ¢ 
10 Greenfield... 
120 Hav Elec pf 
95 Island C pf... 7 
100 Keweenah... 
55 Mergenthal 
185 Mex Inv pf. 
60 —~ 6 44 


410 New C'nelia 23 
50 NE Tel 115 

1505 NY NH & H 39% 8% 
5 Pac Mills .. 42% 42% 
500 Pocahontas. 11 11 
10 Rockl’d 1pf.105 105 
25 Swedish Inv.104% 104% 
37 Swift & Co. eo ie. 
25 Tower Mfg. 11% 

150 Un Pac Ry. ett ti 157% 
32 Uni —: 3 

107 Uni Shoe. 

241 do pf 

235 US Rpbber. 

140 US Smelt... 


55 = do pf. 4 
938 US Steel....137% 1 
100 US&F Sec pf 5% 
100 Utah Apex.. 

100 Venezuela... 

755 Waldorf 

100 Walth’'m ... 
I Ee 

125 War Bros... 56 

100 Will & B Co. 13% 


BONDS 


3500 FE Mass 5s B. 69 69 
1000 Mas Gs 51%s.102\% 102% 


BOSTON CURB 


(Quotations to 1:45 p. m.) 
High Low Last 
17% 13 1% 


1314 


Ardsley 


Boston & Montana 
Columbia 
Cheyenne 

Chief Cons Min 
Con Pet A 
Crystal Copper 
Col Em 


1s 

1% 
49 

2% 


Jerome Verde Dev .... : 
No Belle ........sceece. 83 
Paymaster Rl 


Shatt Denn ......... Se 
Unity 
Verde Mines 


NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by H. Hentz & Co., New York 
and Boston) 
(Quotations to 1:50 


High 
12.52 
12.58 
12.83 
13.05 
13.24 


p. m.) 
Last 
Sale 
12.32 
12.43 


Low 
12.32 
12.40 
12.65 
12.80 
13.05 


” na se. ene at 
Spots 6.83, Ow n one 
“he Sales (British), 7000; (Amer- 


ican), 4500. Ps: 
) DIVIDENDS 


New Cornelia Copper niesiiuiee sub- 
sidiary of Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Company, has declared a quarterly divi- 
a share, payable Nov. 
99 to stock of record Nov. 15. Three 
months ago 40c a share was paid and six‘ 
months ago 30c a share. 

American Super-Power declared a 
special dividend of 50 on the common, 
payable in participating preferred stock 
at par. Regular quarterly Sviee® - 
20c on both classes of common and $1. 
on the first preferred were also aerlared. 
Dividends on the common are both pay- 
able Dec. 31 to stock of record Nov. 30 
and first preferred dividend is payable 
Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 1. 

Cambridge Electric Light declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
on the no-par stock, payable Nov. 1 to 
stock of record Oct. 21. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx declared a 
quarterly 114 per cent common dividend, 
payable Nov. 30 to stock of record Nov. 
16. 


North American Cem®aut declared the 

regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on the cumulative preferred, pay- 
able Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 20. 
» Bdison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Brockton declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 62% cents.a share, 8 de 
able Nov. 1 to stock of record Oct. 2 

Shreveport Eldorado Pipe Line Com- 
pany declared an extra dividend of $1 
and the regular quarterly of 25 cents, 
payable Jan. 1 to stock of record Dec. 21. 

Williams Oil-o-matic Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly 37% cent 
dividend, payable Nov. 15 to stock of 
record Novy, 1. 

National Lead Company declared the 
regular quarterly 1% per cent preferred 
dividend, payable Dec. 15 to stock of rec- 
ord Nov. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR 


Peerless Motor Car Company for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 reports net of 
$239.191 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equal to 92 cents a share. (par 
, $50) on 258.589 shares, compared with 
in the preced- 
ing quarter and $211,737,. or $2 cents 
a share, on 228,589 shares, in the third 
quarter of 19265. Net for the-first nine 
months totaled $1,13*,330. equa? to $4.49 
‘a share, compared with $258,457, or $112 
a share, in a like period of the previous 
year. Net sAles for the first nine months 
totaled $16.355.029, compared with $13,- 
313,760 in the first nine months of 1925. 


WALDORF PROFITS LARGER 


Waldorf System, Inc., reports for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1926, sales of 
$3,321,558, compared with $3,142.458 in the 
corresponding period of 1925. Net profit 

, compared with $200,409 in 
the third quarter of 192 After allow- 
ing for preferred dividentis, the 441.610 


of 49 cents a share in 

of 1926 net profit, compared with 39 cents 

© gai in the similar three months of 
25 


a 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN 


of Bank of England compares as follows 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO ne 


quarter ended Sent. 30, | 
charges, 


: (last 000 omitted): 


Circulation 

Public deposits 

Private deposits .... 
ve securities 

Other securities ..... 

Reserve 

Pro res to liab 

Bullion 

SE WME cic c'cccces 


BANK OF GERMANY STATEMENT 


Berlin, Oct. 21—The Reichgbank con- 
|densed statement, in reichsmarks, fol- 
lows (000 omitted): 

This 
week week 
Silver coin 114.900 110,900 
Gold reserves .1,652.600 1,616,300 
In forgn banks 185.500 182,900 


Last 
year 


Last 


1,204,500 
124,400 


Bills of exchg & 
1,293,300 1,377,200 


checks 1,488,100 
655,800 611,600 


698,500 
2,493,900 


Other assets .. 
Reich circultn.2,971,700 3,139,300 


a Share to Spare 


-_--~ 


Western~ Union's third quarter was 
one of the best in its history, with net 
earnings of $4,232,781, equal to $4.24 a 
share on $99,786,630 stock, compared 


preceding quarter, and $4,560,584, or 
$4.57 a share, in September, 1925. 


The company has increased wages 


1'* | materially since the first of the year, 
“°"% /oand has been able to catch up with 
Se ended | 
‘compared | 


Gross for nine months 
30 was $102,045,928, 
in the corresponding 
an important «xpan- 


Sept. 
with $94,181,287 
period last year, 


sion. 
Remarkable ability to keep a grip 


on expenses and at the same time ex- 
pand its business has always been 4 
feature of Western Union's operations 
—this, too, in face of expanding wages 
and no let-up in new traffic arrange- 
ments in both land line and cable de- 
partment, 
Faster Cables 

It was Western Union which showed 
the way to successful conipetition with 
the radio. Newcomb Carlton was the 
first telegraph and cable official to an- 
nounce that radio competition was 
effective and that the only way to 
meet it was to reduce rates and in- 
crease cable speed. 

His directors accepted his judgment 
and reduced cable rates, and faster 
cables were put into operation. So 
important were the results that the 
cable companies no longer fear radio 
competition. 

For nine months Western Union 
showed earnings of $11.38 a share 
after charges and federal taxes, sO 
that the full year’s dividend of $8 a 
share was earned with $3.38 a share 
to spare, leaving as clear surplus 
profit the last quarter, one of the best. 


Retnvested Earnings 
Employees have been treated liber- 
ally and have an interest in the com 
| pany’s income, and although the share- 
|holders have received an increased 
| dividend from $7 to $8 within a year, 
ithis increase was not regarded as ali 


, i the patient shareholders were to re- 


i ceive, and nothing has come of rumors 
| of stock dividends and rights. It is 


» | now believed another boost in the rate 


although 
these 


'might not be out of order, 
| there is nothing official along 
lines. 

Western Union has plowed back 
into the property about the par value 
of the stock or $100,000,000 in the dec- 
ade with only a $15,000,000 increase 
in capital Habilities, and this includes 
moneys for increased cable and land 
line facilities both in this country and 
abroad, including traffic connections in 
the South and Central America. The 
company is now receiving revenue re- 
sults from these expansions. 


PEPPERELL COMPANY 
REPORTS EARNINGS 
EQUAL TO $8 SHARE 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Biddeford, and Lewiston, Me., 
and Opelika, Ala., today reported a net 
profit of $616,530 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last. The company 
manufactures cotton textiles, sheet- 
ings, sateens and other goods. 

The profit was equal to $8.04 a share 
on the $7,668,000 stock at $100 par 
value. This compares with a loss of 
$412,056 a year ago. 

Sales for the year were valued at 
$13,004,335, a decline of $651,462, the 
treasurer’s report said, reflecting an 
eleven week's strike at the Biddeford 
plant. The profit and loss surpius was 
$3,303,198. Total. assets were $12,962,- 
169 as compared with $12,847,656 a 
year ago. 


BOSTON BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY INCREASE 


fommerce and industry in Boston 
seem to have a vigor whith is hard to 
overcome, according to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, which has 
just issued its monthly index of. activ- 
ity in Metropolitan Boston, for the 
‘month of September. The chart shows 
an upward curve for the month, 
which wipes out a large part of the 
decline which has been taking place 
ever since the early part of 1926, 

Renewed activity in industrial lines 
in Metropolitan Boston, brought the 
September index above the average of 
the first three quarters of 1926, points 
out the bureau. . While ecommercial 
lines remained abqut the same in Sep- 
tember as in August, with some slight 
increases, industrial activity improved 
consistently in a majority of the in- 
dustries represented. — 


WHEAT PRICES ARE 
REACTIONARY TODAY 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21 (?)—Wheat re- 
acted quickly today from a price bulge 
at the start. Authoritative advices 
that Argentine frost has been only 
in patches and of no Importance had 
a bearish effect. 

Opening unchanged to %c higher, 
wheat values underwent a setback all 


ish. Corn and oats were easy, corn 
starting unchanged to % up, and sub- 
sequently showing a moderate general 
loss. Provisions tended to sag. 

Opening prices today were: Wheat-— 
December, 1.44; May, 1.47%. Corn— 
December, 77; May. 84%: Oats—De- 
cember, 43%; May 47%. 


FRENCH FRANC AT 
HIGHEST IN MONTHS 


PARIS, Oct. 21 (#)—Reacting to the 
favorable course of the New York 
market, the French franc rose steadily 
on the Paris Bourse. during the day 
and closed at 32.90 to the dollar a 
159.70 to the pound sterling, the high- 
est quotation in months. 

The improvement was attributed in 
official circles to enforce selling of 
aoe currencies and securities by 
hed taxpayers to meet bills just 
ssu 


The result of the recent Radical 
Party convention at Bordeaux, seem- 
ing to guarantee a long lease of life 


@, | Loans & disc’ ts 6,887,100,000 7,250, 


66,400 | 


to the. Poincare Cabinet, is also 


LONDON. Oct. 21—The weekly return | thought to have contributed a favor- 


able influence. 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 


PARIS, Oct. 21—The principal items 
in this week’ 8 statement of the Bank of 
Frarce (in francs) compare as follows: 

Oct. 21, 
5,538, 700, 000 
339,000,000 


Circulation . 


at 988,300,000 55,431, } 
Deposits 


.251,400,000 2.9485 


% | adv to state. "38 150,000,000 36,300,000,000 
74% 


Bank rate .... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL ‘BOOKINGS 


Bookings of fabricated structura! steel 
in September approximated 186,006 tons, 
compared with 250,100 and 244,000 Zin 
September last yedr.. The total for the 
nine nonths of 1926 was 1,906,250 one, 
compared with 1,991,650 a 
September shipments were 258, 
compa with 250,100 in _Augusi, and 


for the nine anonths 2,174,650 tons, com- 
+ 2,019,100 ‘in the like period 
o 


with $3,716,205, or $3.72 a*share, in the. 


around to well below yesterday's fin- | 


By the Associated Frese 
INDUSTRIALS 

Sales (in hundreds) High 
a Allied ae pr pf... 12% 


Low 


Seat Co ctfs.. 
Seat cvt pf.. 
Superpower B 29% 
m Writ Pa pf vtec 31\% 
2Asso G & El s+ 4% 
+30 Babcock & Wilcox!14 
1 Bliss Co 22 
1 Brill Corp B 18 
#1 Brockway Mot Tr - 
3 Bkiyn City RR ., 
2 Buff Niag & E Po 208 
3 Celotex -Co 
1 Celotex Co pf .... 
1 Centrifugal: Pipe.. 
2Col G & El new.. 
18 Comwith Pow ..,. 
2Comwith Po pf .. 
1Comwith Po war. 
4Cons Dairy Prod.. 
2Cons G & E Balt.. 
&8Cons Lndry Crp.. 
1 Courtaulds. Ltd ... 
t10 Curtis Publish 
1 De Forest Rad vtec 7% 
3 Doehler Die-Castg 19% 
2 Dubilier C&R new 4% 
190 Du Pont de Ne n.158 
8 Durant Motors .. 10% 
2 Elec Bd Fs Share. 66% 
170 El %d.& Sh pf..1$6% 
2 Eléctric Investors. 37 
2 Electric Ry Sec... 5% 
20 Estey Welte “An 37% 
1 Fed Purchase "A" oe 
| & *_ 10 
170 Ford Motor Can.401 


2 Glen Alden Coal. 174 

1 Gobel (Adolf) Inc 23% 

§ Goodyear Tire & R 31% 

4 Hap Candv St ‘A’ 6 

1 Havana El Util wf 72 

4 Hires (Chas FE) Co 22% 

1 Inter Concrete Ind 1% 

5 Inter Utilities ‘B’ 4% 
#25 Johns Manville ..141% 

1 Lehigh CoaléNav. 106 

8 Lehigh Pw Sec n 14% 
14 Leh Val Coal etfs 42% 
725 Leh Val Cl Sales 95 

*Lib McN&Lib . 85% 
#20 Libb Owens Sh GL 142 

5 Mesabi Tron 1! 

1 Metropolitan Ch St 31 

1 Middle West U'til.111 

§ Mohakw&Hud Pw 23 

1 Nat Fele Pw “A” 21% 

1 Nat Pow & Lt pf.101% 

5 Nat Pub Serv “A” 18% 

,do —, 


. 15% 
4Nor Ohio Pow... 12% 


3 Nor States P A. ee 
1 Penn Ohio Sec. 8% 
7190 Penn Ohio S pf.. 86 
125 Penn P&L pf.. 106% 
1Pick B & Co vte. 13 
1 Pitts Lake Erie. .156 
1 Puget So P & Rc 
1 Purity Bak A... 
58 Rand Kardex B. 
2 Reo Motor Car.. 
5 Rep Mot T ctfs. 
5 Rickenbacker M 
2 Seeman Bros ‘ 
10 Servel Corp Del. 1 
130 Singer Mfg 
3 Southeast P&L .. 
2So Cal E A pf.. 
3 South Cal E B pt 
2Stand Pub A. 
6 Swift Internat’l 
1Tampa Elec Co.. 
31 Thompson Radio.. 
2 Todd’ Shipyards 
4Trans L Daylight 
2Trumbell Stl .... 1 
1 United Artist cts. 

5 United Gas Imp.103 
56 Unit L&P A new. 114% 
'S Lt&Heat new 30 

'S Lt&Heat pf. 1% 
Iniv Pictures .... a 3 
tility Shares O 
3 Victor Talk Mack: ons 
28 Warne rBr Pic .. rt 
1 W\ Dairy\Prod A.. 
68 Yel-Taxi/ Cab NY i% 
STANDARD OILS 


6 Anglo-Am Oil ..-. 
1 Buckeye Pipe Li, 

29 Continental Oil .. 
1 Cumberland Pipe . 

T10 Gal Sig Oil pf old 48% 
15 Humble Oil & Ref 53% 
lImp Oi] Canada.. 
lind Pipe Line.... 

36 International Pet. 304 
1Oh!io0 Oil 57 
9 Prairie Oil & Gas. 49% 
4 Prairie Pipe Line.124 

120 Solar Refining ... 

38 Stand Oil Ind.... 

2 Stand Oil Kansas. 


+10 Stand Oil 
18 Vacuum Oil-. 


MISCELLANEOUS OILS 


16Am Maracaibo .. 4% 
11 Arkansas Nat Gas 8 
§ Beacon Ol! 16% 
12 Carib Syndicate .. 

28 Cit Service new.. 

11 Cities Service pf.. § 
1Cit Serv BB pf... 
&€olombian Synd.. 

36 Creole Syndicate . 

9 Crown Central ... 

14 Euclid Oil 

12 Gibson Ol 

16 Gulf O Corp Pa.. 

1 Kirby ,Petroleum.. 

11 Lion Oil Ref .... 

6 Lone, Star Gas... 

3 Mexican Panuco. 

12 Mountain Prod . 

3 New Bradford is 


2 Ryan Consolidated 

2Salt Creek Cons... 

19 Salt Creek Prdcrs. 

& Tidal Osage 23 

22 Tidal Os non votg. 

16 Tide Wat As Oil.. de 

4 Tide W As Oil pf. 97% 

2 Venezuelan Petrol. 5% 
MINING 


§ Cresson Gild 
90 Kay Copper .... 
2 Kerr Lake Mines. 85 
2 New Cornlia Cop. 23% 
3 Newmount Mining. 75 
2 Premier Gold .... 2 
4Utah Apex Ming. 5% 
DOMEeEn BONDS 
(Sales in $1000) 
9 Allied Peker 8s °39 71 
; 7s °33 105% 
Am G&E 6s’ B2014.101% 
Ah P&L 6s 2016. .]00 


10 Anac Cop 6s8°A’ "29, 10244 
10 Asso G&E 6s ‘55. .100% 
2 Asso S Hdw 614'33 97% 
3 Beaver Bd 8s ‘33. 98 
3Caro Pw&Lt 5s '56 99% 
33 Cities Serv 6s ee 95 
7s ‘D* ‘66. Ty tg 
6 Cuan? Pck 5348" 37 94 
5 Det City 4G 68'47. .107 
10 Duke P Pw 6s 66.10 25% 
2 Biting SchCo6s'35.. 17% 
12 se wade 6s °36. 98 
sk Rub 5%s ’31. $7 
3 ~_ P&L 5a °64:.. 92 
13 Gatineau P 5s 56 931, 
8 Gatineau P 6s ‘56. 97% 
oGayr TR Sis °31, 96 
“i Havana FE 5%s "51 _ 
121} Cent RR 4%s. 
5 Ind Limestn 6s "41 oT 
L 6s °'36.. 


4 
ManitobL 6%s "bl 95 
M G 5 46...102 


5 SchRE 6s wsk '35 94 

5 SchRE 6s wt s '25 87 
4 Servel Corp 6s ’31 98% 
5 Shawsheen 7s ‘31.103 


Gas 6%s '35. t100 


1814 


4X4 


INEW YORK CURB 


1:30 


18% 


o1% 
100 


-!companies were in demand o 


UNION TANK CAR COMPANY - 


_ Netice of Redemption of Preferred Stock 7 
i To THE HOLDERS ‘OF THE repens STOCE: 


NOTICE IS H REBY 


Y GIVEN of the 
Board of Directors ION TANK CAR GOUPANE, 8 a at 


ration of the 


, duly held on 
ae — 


tober, 1926, te ‘option my Se 
stock K CAR CO PANY was reso- 
a athe oe wth or tac to take by 


lution ex 
1, 1926, te the 
BANK OF TH 


Dated, October 16, 1926. 


— or agents, 
urnished. No transfer stamps need 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
UNION TANK CAR COMPANY 


By £.  CRIDLEY, SECRETARY 


Se ae 


1 Gee Dollar and 
Stock of the 


Dated, October 16, 1926. 


of Sentenss, Menemien 0, 1926. 
mailed by The Equitable Trost Compgay of New York, Tranaler 


= information as to declaration of preferred divided, see notice above. 
UNION TANK CAR COMPANY 


UNION TANK CAR a cetieoe: 


{ Directors of the Union Tank quae 
her AD iy Booed I, oer hare om wong Bigpen 


016, to wockholdat 


By &. L. GRIDLEY, Secasraay 


Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 


The First Incandescent Lamp 


In 1879 Thomas Edison worked for three days | 
and nights to construct an electric lamp. 
ficult part was to make good: filament—the fine 
wire inside the bulb which gives off the light. . 


The dif- 


At the end of the first two days he succeeded in 
making a satisfactory filament, but it’ broke when | 


sealed: in the glass bulb. 


It had to be sealed in 2 


vacuum, otherwise, it would have burned instantly. ; 


The next 
good carbon 
in a glass bulb. 


This was a great 
electrical 


It 


y Edison did succeed in ipa 
lament which was ae 


forward aie in/the 
produced the magic . 


industry. 
light which turned night into day. 
“Mr. Edison brought the first supply of alisdticle 


lamps'to New York in a market basket in 1882: to 
be used in connection with the first electric light 
plant in the United States. . 


From these small beginnings the ieleitis has 
grown until last year 16 electric lamps per family 


were made in the United States. 


14,600,000 or 


slightly over half of the homes in the United States 
and its possessions are wired. One out of every 
61 of these is served by the Associated System. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


LONDON STOCKS 
ARE IRREGULAR 


silk 
the 
stock exchange’ on reports of a‘ huge 
amalgamation with Courtaulds. The 


market on the whole was irregular. 
Chémicals are stronger and hardened 
after a weak opening which was 
caused by the announcement that an 


LONDON, -Qet. 21—Shares 


inquiry will be made into management 


of British. Controlled Oil Fields. 

Home rails and rubber shares were 
dull. Royal Dutch 29%, Rio Tinto 
415% and Courtaulds 5 3-32. 

The gilt-edge division was -firm, de- 
spite the fact that sterlipg exchange 
on New York is now approaching the 
ee export point. French rentes were 

er. . 


Sales (in hundreds 


: 101 101 #£9TOl 
s '35.109% me tng 
RSIGN. SONDS 
Te *46.. 92. 


fActual sales. *Ex-dividend. 


I nvestment Securities 


MEMBERS 
New Yorx Srotx EXxcHANcE 
Battimore Stock ExcHaNnce »* 


eo ae 
* <« @ ' 


I Calvert Building 


HINCKLEY &W 
INSURANC 


camel fe a 
HOWE & HOWE 
Custom Shirt Makers 
and Haberdashery 


Phone Bowdoin 1169-R 
15 Tyemont Place, Boston 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 
of New York ‘s about to z 
of shares 


Zoe a crnde oi 
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-ACONTINUATION 


OF GOOD TRADE: 


Better Crop Outlook Incen-|4 


tive to Business Activity 
—Clearings Gain 


OTTAWA, Oct. 21 (Special) —There 
is much evidence that Canada is mak- 
ing good progress. General business 
activity has shown further improve- 
ment during the last week, largely ow- 
ing to the n favorable turn in the 
crop situation in the West. | 

While it is generally recognized that 
the monetary returns to the farmer 
for this year’s crop wil! be less, never- 
the his purchasing power is ex- 
pected to compare favorably with last 
year’s. On this assumption, western 
merchants are placing substantffl or- 
ders for fall and winter goods, which 
in turn is reflected in industrial circles 
and in the improvement in the em- 
ployment situation. 

The latest official reports on the 
crop situation in the West show that 
a week of warm weather and drying 
- winds in Manitoba has enabled thresh- 
ing outfits to resume work. Between 
45 and 50 per cent of threshing of-both 
wheat and coarse grains has been 
completed, the wheat yield being fully 
up to expectations. 

In Saskatchewan, outside of the 
central and northwestern portions of 
the Province, threshing has progressed 
for several] days and is continuing. Al- 
berta has experienced much the same 
conditions as Saskatchewan. 

Crop Quality Declines 


According to a bulletin issued a few 
days ago by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the quality of the cereal 
crops throughout the country at har- 
vest time, as compared with a standard 
- of 100 representing the average weight 
per measured bushel for the 10 years 
1916-25, was as follows, the corre- 
sponding percentages for 1925 being 
within brackets: ; 

Fall wheat, 94 (102); spring wheat, 
96 (101); all wheat, 96 (101); oats, 90 
(101); barley, 95 (98); rye, 36 (97); 
peas, 95 (95); beans, 89 (95); buck- 
wheat, 95 (95); mixed -grains, 94 
(101); flaxseed 93 (97). 

Manufacturing operations continue 
on a good scale. Motor vehicle pro- 
duction at present is on a considerably 
higher level than at the corresponding 
time last year. Implement plants are 
also working well. Textile mills, rub- 
ber plants etc., report a good volume 
of work on hand. 

Since the first of the year expansion 
in the major branches of manufactur- 
ing has been evident, and as these in- 
dustries experienced less than the 
usual slackening during the summer, 
the extent of their operations denotes 
a sustained demand. ; 

More recently the reports from mary 
towns where the smaller factories and 
mills are situated mention greater in- 
dustrial activity and an influx of new 
orders. 

Newsprint Industry Outlook 


The newsprint industry continues to 
make great strides. The most optimis- 
tic forecasts regarding the future of 
this industry in Canada are being ful- 
filled, with the preponderance of man- 
ufacturing activity transferred from 
the United States to the Dominion, 
and with demand and prices remaining 
at a level which permits profitable 
operation by well-established Canadian 
newsprint companies. , 

Canadian chemical pulp mills—man- 
ufacturing pulp for use in artificial] 
silk and writing and wrapping papers 
—also meport .increased. activity. and 
stabilization of prices at satisfactory 
levels. This branch of the Canadian’ 
pulp and paper industry isgyne which 
will undoubtedly show considerable 
growth over the course of the next 
few years, due not only to the replace- 
ment of rag paper by wood-pulp 
papers, but also to the rapidly in- 
creasing demands of rayon manufac- 
turers. 

It has just been announced that the 
International Paper Company has pur- 
chased the greater part of the assets 
of the Chaleur Bay Mills Company, of 
Sherbrooke, Que., at a price under- 
stood to be $1,800,000. 

It is reported that the International 
Paper Company intends building a 
pulp mill in the neighborhood of the 
properties which it has just acquired. 

. Steel Output High 

Production, distribution and con- 
sumption of iron and steel in the 
fourth quarter is continuing on the 
high level set during the last two 
months. September developed a mod- 
erate buying movement which con- 
tinues, tonnages now being booked for 
delivery as far ahead as the end of 
the first quarter of 1927. 

Pig iron is featured by firmer prices: 
at all points in Canada, and heavier 
selling in many districts. A 50 cents 
a ton advance has been declared by 
makers. The price of No. 1 foundry 
iron at Montreal is now $27.70, and at 
Toronto, $25,390. 

Inquiry for pig iron is reported to 
be considerably heavier in Ontario, 
and maintaining its gait in the East. 
Sustained demand is noted by sellers 
of steel products. 

Reports from all sections of the 
country concerning domestic trade 
conditions are highly satisfactory. It 
is interesting to note that business is 
showing decided improvement: in the 
Maritime Provinces. The latest infor- 
mation from St. John, N. B., is that 
both wholesalers and retailers report 
a good volume of business, while col- 
lections are encouraging. A _ similar 
state of affairs is reported from 
Halifax. 

Wholesale Trade Gains 

A steady volume of wholesale busi- 
ness is being maintained throughout 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
There is a decided tone pf optimism 
in the West. Wholesalers in most of 
the large centers, including Winnipeg, 
report a satisfactory increase in trade 
while collections are fair to good. 

In the Canadian bank statement 
for August, a big gain is shown in 


A 
j}Anaconda Cop 6s '53 


_| Cities 


Low | 
88% 
102 
103% 
99 


Adams Ex col 4s ths 
Ajax Rubber 8s cdvbaccalee 
Chm 768 "AL cee ee 108% 
deb 68 °27...... 99 
"OF 6c skics ie 
68 Bly ARS 


MR i wha F% 
"3 


4 
Ap eee 
sugar fini 
. & T col 4s 
T sf 


. hall he 


58t4 
103 
Anaconda Cop 7s °38.......106%4 
Andes Cop deb 7s °43.....105% 
Armour & Co 4%s °38...... 90% 
Armour.& Co 54s °43.,..... 93% 
Associated Oi] 6s °35.......102 
Atch T&SF gen 4s ’95...... 91 
Atch T&SF 4s E Og div ‘28 99% 
Atlanta & Charl A L 4%s °44 97% 
tl Coast 64.. 97% 
Atl Refining 100% 
Atl & Danv Ist 48 '48...... 80 
Atl & Danx 2d 4s ’48. 70 
tl Guit & W I 5s.. 
B&O ist ds reg 
eeeeeeeeee 91% 
*e@eeeeene 96% 
eeeneeedse 984 
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both demand and notice deposits, in 
comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Demand deposits 
at the end of August amounted to 
$532,475,594, a gain of $37,914,562 over 
month of last year. Demand deposits 
totaled $1,343,116,753, being an increase 
of $81,741,266 over August Yast year. 

Higher bank clearings were re- 
ported by most of the Canadian clear- 
. ing house centers for the week ended 
Oct. 14, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. A notable 
exception, however, was furnished by 
Winnipeg, whose clearings were 
down 17 millions at $66,579,676. Mont- 
real clearings were the highest in the 
Dominion at $108,340,647 compared 
with $104,688,862 last year, and 
Toronto came secoi:! with $181,301.- 
$03 compared with $100.203,009. 
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WORLD ZINC STATISTICS 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21 ()—The world’s 
consumption of zinc in the first half of 
1926 is calculated at 627,000 tons by the 
American. Bureau of Metal. Statistics, 
with a monthly average f 104,000 
tons. Consumption for the full year 1925 
was 1,191,100 tons, a monthly average of 

,300 tons. Pe cee aang of 
United States forthe first half of 
1926 was 258,200 tons While for the full 
year 1925 it was 477,700 tons, 


‘increasing blast furnace costs. 


CHICAGO STEEL 


TRADE ACTIVE 


Operating Around 85 P. C. 
Capacity—Buying Hesi- 
tant—Rail Orders Placed 


CHICAGO, Oct. 21 (Special)—aAl- 
though a strain of caution continues 
to run through the iron and steel buy- 
ing structure, specifications against 
contracts have practically equaled 
shipments, and production § stays 


pegged at 85 per cent: 

This is largely because curtailment 
in the automotive industry at Detroit 
ip reflected more in the Pittsburgh and 

oungstown districts than in Chicago. 

The rate of consumption of general 
iron and steel consumers has not been 
reduced materially. But) consumers 
know that, with the exception of 
sheets, they can obtain prompt de- 
livery, and are permitting their in- 
ventories to go to new low levels, 
Hesitant buying frequently is followed 
by price weakness. : 

Rail buying in the last week has 
topped 500,000 tons, considering the 
formal placement of 227,000 tons by 
the New York Central, 160,000 by the 
Pennsylvania and 129,000 by the Santa 
Fe. All but 14,000 tons of the latter 
order went to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. 

More than than 17,000 tohs of tie 
plates has been distributed by the 
Santa Fe. Car buying is largely pros- 
pective and the fourth quarter outlook 
for car builders is drab. The Chicago 
& Northwestern is nearer the buying 
stage. 

Western implement makers continue 
to specify steel conservatively, owing 
to injury to the implement trade re- 
sulting from bad weather. Structural 
steel and reinforcing concrete bar de- 
mand in the central West has tapered 
off sharply. 

Structural rivet prices have been 
losing strength, and bars are quoted 
$7 a ton under mid-summer. In the 
Detroit district structural shapes have 
been shaded $2 a ton. Sheets continue 
the’ best finished steel commodity 
from the standpoint of price and pro- 
duction alike. 

Pig iron displays a paradox, with 
the price structure seeming less firm 
at a time when rising coal prices are 
Some 
hesitation has appeared here. Iron #nd 
steel scrap quotations throughout the 
midddle West are weakening. 

Market conditions seem to be veer- 
ing toward the point where operations 
of steel corporation subsidiaries are 
relatively higher than those of inde- 
pendent producers. The former aver- 
aged about 86 per cent and the latter @ 
point or two under. 

Chicago mills are averaging 85 per 
cent compared with 78 for Youngs- 
town and about 83 for Pittsburgh. 
Although the trend in buying and pro- 
duction has been slightly downward 
for two weeks, producers feel loath to 
complain of a market that warrants 
operations in excess of 80 per cent. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING 
HARSHLY CRITICIZED 


Time Payments Said to En- 
slave Worker 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21—George F. 
Johnson, president of Endicott John- 
s0n Corporation, one of the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the country, 
employing 17,000 workmen, criticizes 
business interests for seeking~ profit 
by “mortgaging the poor man’s future 
labor,” and claims installment buying 
will put the working man in slavery. 
He maintains that thrift is a sounder 
basis for continued business prosper- 
ity, and that debt should be discour- 
aged except for necessities. 

“Aussuming that the appeal to pur- 
chase under this plan is to those who 
have small incomes, and who otherwise 
would not be able to secure the luxu- 
ries afforded and considering their wel- 
fare and happiness as the greatest 
principlé involved, I claim this method 
of sale and purchase is a very great 
evil, because it makes for unhappiness 
and discouragment, and frequently 
wrecks and ruins human lives,” Mr. 
Johnson stated. 

“Freedom from debt, except for a 
modest home modestly furnished, is 
the greatest blessing, next to good 
health, that the poor may enjoy. Debt 
is a form of slavery. It takes from 
them independence of action, and taxes 
them severely in the way of higher 
prices and living costs. 

“All the arguments I have seen in 
favor of this system are that it creates 
new business, therefore puts people to 
work, and creates prosperity; and that 
it is real thrift, because a man buying 
something he does not really need on 
installments is saving money. 

“The only profit out of installmént 
buying goes to the men who make the 
sales, and sometimes the banks who 
handle the papers, but never to the 
poor devil who owes and must pay. 
When we tell people to buy things 
they do not eventually need before they 
buy a home, who can tell the sort of a 
nation we will have in the yeaf® to 
come?” Mr. Johnson added. A 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM PROFIT 


Report of Phillips Petroleum Company 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1926, 
shows net profit of $15,760,992 after in- 
terest, federal taxes, estimated depreci- 
ation, depletion, etc., equivalent to $6.55 
a share on the 2,407,082 shares. This 
compares with $9,327,691, or $3.87 a share, 
in the corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year. Profit for the third quarter 
of 1926 was $10,626,579 after interest, fed- 
eral taxes, etc., but before depreciation 
and depletion, compared with $8,079.752 
in the preceding quarter and $5,556,275 in 
the third quarter of 1925. 


MEXICAN OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of petroleum frdm Mexico 
during the first half of the present year 
declined almost 27 per. cent compared 
with the corresponding period of 1925, 
according to an analysis of Mexican 
trade made by the Department of Com- 
merce, From January to June, 1926, 
petroleum ‘shipments amounted to 125,- 
165,000 pesos, compared with 171,164,000 
for the like period of 1925, a decrease 
of 45,699,000 pesos. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR PROFIT 

Net profit of Hupp Motor Car Com- 
pany for the nine months this year rose 
to $3,070,879. equal to $3.36 a share, from 
$2,735,746 «.: $2.99 a share in the like 

riod of 1925. Third quarter profit was 
1,010,816, compared with $937,755 in the 
preceding quarter and $598,026 in the 
third quarter last year. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 
Mrs. J. R. McPherrin, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. Stella’ Donham, LineolIn, Neb. 
Fjorence A. Frank, New York City. 

iss Gavin Brown, Sydney, Aust. 
Joseph Lovelace, “oncord, Mass. 

Mrs. Nora Hargitt, Hamilton, O 

Mrs. Viola Townsend, St. Joseph. Mich. 
Christina E. Robinson, Saginaw. Mich. 
Mrs. Emma Buekler, Johnstown. Pa. 
F. W. Maas, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Riker, Stanford, Ky. 
Harland A. Riker, Alliston, Mass. 
Mrs. Emma G. Tynion, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lucia R. Shaul, Deansboro, N. 
Mrs. Annie E. Benn, Bradford, Eng. 


Y. 


in| Mrs. Annie lL. Delany, Key West, Fia. 
ags. 


Miss Charlotte Torris, Brockton, M 
Will A. Meyers, Sheboygan, Wis. 
J. Jackson, New York City. 


HETERODYNE IS 
NEEDED WITH 
DALLIN ‘SUPER’ 


Harmonics Up to Tenth 
_ Are Used for C. W. 
Reception 


This article by Mr. Dallin deals 
with the addition of an oscillator 
to the auper-regenerative set fre- 
cently described in this paper. If 
ordinary telegraph and radiocast 
reception is used there will be no 
need for this device. One of the 
most interesting phases of this het- 
erodyne is the fact that harmonica 
of the main note are used in order 
to balance the strength of the heter- 
odyne against the strength of the 
incoming signal. 


By EDWIN B. DALLIN 
Mention was made in the descrip- 
tion of a superregenerative set on 
Oct. 7 of two methods of using the 
superregenerator. The first method 
described the one for receiving 


radiocast and modulated telegraph 
signals. 

In order to receive unmodulated 
continuous-wave signals, a separate 
heterodyne oscillator is necessary in 
order to obtain a clear beat note. 
This oscillator need not be coupled 
to the receiver by any condensers or 
coils, but the coupling will be suffi- 
cient if it is run off the same bat- 
teries as the receiver or if it is 
placed close beside it. 

Due to the high sensitivity of the 
superregenerator, very weak hetero- 
dyne energy must be used on all but 
the very strongest signals, and. when 
the oscillator is tuned to the same 
wavelength as the incoming signals 
the energy is too great. It is difficult 
to reduce the strength of an oscil- 
lator without making it stop cscillat- 


some harmonic of a longer wave. 

By choosing the proper harmonic 
we can find one that will be of the 
proper strength to get the vest.gut 
of the set. The weaker the received 
signal the weaker should be the 
energy from the heterodyne, and a 
joud w#ignal requires a 


dyne in order to get a clear note. 


serve other useful purposes, 


calibrate -receiving sets or as 
superheterodyne oscillator, 
companying chart shows the wave- 
length of the oscillator and the 
corresponding harmonic wavelengths 
that can be used. The short-wave 
receiver also may be calibrated from 
this. 

It is advisable to connect the 
tuning capacity as shown in the 
sketch so as to have little body 
capacity effect, and to use a very 
small vernier in parallel with it. The 
method of operating is very simple 
and the results will be extraordinary 
if used in the proper manner. 

The variable resistance is first ad- 
justed so there is a slight hiss, and 
the heterodyne condemser is slowly 
rotated, starting at a low condenser 
value, until a point is reached where 
the hiss disappears, then the herero- 
dyne condenser is increased in value 
until another harmonic is reached 
that will just barely make a differ- 
ence in the hiss. Under these con- 
ditions the set is in its most sensi- 
tive condition for weak signals. The 
set condenser should be moved 
slowly over its range and the hetero- 
dyne condenser slowly following it. 
When a station is heard, a harmonic 
to give the best results can easily be 
found. 

It will be found that the set is 
very stable and no adjustment of the 
main set will affect the beat note, 
which is determined only by: the 
heterodyne oscillator. Swinging of 
the antenna or other disturbances in 
the set will not change the beat note, 
provided the oscillator is sufficiently 
shielded from body capacity effects, 
which may be done by using a small 
square of metal behind the panel, or 
in most cases when a metal end plate 
variable condenser is used the end 
plate is often sufficient in itself. For 
automatic recording of signals this 
feature is very important as any 
great variation in pitch would make 
it inoperative. A simple method of 
recording telegraphic signals on tape 
will be described in a later article. 

The heterodyne oscillator may be 
mounted on the same panel as the 
rest of the set, and a switch may be 
provided to shut off the oscillator 
when speech or music is being re- 
ceived. Another method is to mount 
it on a separate panel] and use it 
near the superregenerator. If sep- 
arate batteries are used for the oscil- 
lator, there should be a connection 
between the two “A” batteries in or- 
der that there may be sufficient 
coupling. 

The simplest type of oscillator cir- 
cuit is satisfactory, and in order to 
keep the note steady and to prevent 
too much “B” battery consumption, 
'it is advisable to use a gridleak and 
Prteem of the values showr in 
'the sketch. Any good tube will be 
| satisfactory. A WD12, UV199 or 201- 
A type of tube will operate in this 
oscillator circuit. 


Tonight’s Radio Programs Will Be Found 
. om Page 4B 


Evening Features 


FOR FRIDAY, OCT. 22 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Moncton, N. B. (822.4 Meters) 
9 p. m—Dominion Department of 
Agriculture radio service; +tudio pro- 
sram ten Gornet Band; Salis- 
Cay le Chorus, assisted by Miss 
Dorothy arion Mitten, pianist of 
Salisbury. New Brunswick... 11—CNRA 

Dance Orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CNRT. Toronto, Ont. (856.9 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Luigi Romanélli and his 
concert orchestra. 8—Address, by Prof. 
Cc. T. Currelly, curator of the Royal On- 
tario Museum, 9—Studio concert, by the 
Caballero String Quartet. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. (256 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Stocks, grain market, weather, 


announcements and news. 6: - 
dren's riod. 7;30—Sport results. 
Hour of music. §—“Treasure Hunters.” 


ing, so that instead of doing this we) 
will use the weak oscillations of. 


Heterodyné Layout Is Simple 
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The Heterodyne in the Accompanying Article Is Shown In Pictorial Form in the Above Diagram. No Difficulty Sheu 
Be Encountered in Constructing This Device. % 
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2nd 
Harm. 
100 
125 
150 
175 
200 
325 
250 
275 


Osc. 
W.AL. 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 


3rd 
66.6 
83.3 
100.0 
116.6 
133.3 
150.0 
166.6 
183.3 


7th 
28.5 
35.7 
42.7 
50.0 
57.1 
64.2 
71.4 
78.5 


6th 
33.3 
41.7 
50.0 
58.3 
66.6 
75.0 
83.3 
91.7 


5th 
40.0 
50.0 
60.0 
70.0 
80.0 
90.0 
100.0 
110.0 


4th 
50.0 
62.5 
75.0 
87.5 
100.0 
112.5 
125.0 
135.0 


HARMONIC HETERODYNE CHART 


8th 

25.0 
31.3 
37.5 
43.6 
50.0 
56.2 
62.5 
68.7 
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Northern Lights Run 
WBZ Telegraph Line 


NOVEL result of the aurora 

borealis which was crippling 
most forms of electric communica- 
tion last Friday evening was the 
use of the, voltage it supplied by 
the telegraph operators on the line 
connecting the Westinghouse radio 
station WBZ of Springfield and 
WBZA of Boston in lieu of battery 


greater | 
amount of energy from the hetero- | 


In order that the heterodyne may | 
it is | 
built to oscillate over the regular | 
radiocast band, and may be used to | 
a 
The ac-| 


current. 

For an hour and a half officials 
of the stations carried on tele- 
graphic conversation without cur- 
rent being supplied at either end. 
When the lights began to fade the 
batteries were called upon once 
more. One phase of the phenom- 
enon noted was the change in 
direction of current every few 
minutes, which could be ascer- 
tained by the meter readings of 
the operators. 


WEEI, Boston, Mass, (848 Meters) 

§ p. m.—Events of the day. 6 :30—‘“Why 
Every Citizen Strould Vote.” 6 :40—Radio- 
cast. 6:45—Big Brother Club. 7:30— 
Four Merry Milkmen. 8—Musicale. & :30 
—Girls Quintet. 9—Musicale. 9:30—From 
New York. 


WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(333 Meters) 

6:10 p. m.—Newspaper sidelights. 6:15 
—Lenox Ensemble. 6:30—Edwin J. Mc- 
Enelly and his orchestra. 7—Market re- 
ports. 7:19—Max I. Krulee’s music 
lesson. 7:30—Dorothy Curtis, pianist 
and Alessandro Niccoli, violinist. 8— 
Male quartet. 8:30—Vocal program. 9 :30 
“Mysterious Tenor.” 9:45—Eddie Acar is. 
pianist. 10 :05—Brynswick Orchestra. 


WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 

7:15 p. m.—Twinkle Twinkle Story 
Teller. 7:45—Talk, by Robert K. Shaw 
of the Public Library. 8&8—‘“News Re- 
view.” 9 :30—Entertainers. 10—From 
WEAF, “Anglo Persians.” 10 :30—Daily 
news bulletin. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conn, (476 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Emil Heimberger’s Trio. 7 
—Radio Farm course. 7:15—Piano se- 
lections, Laura C. Gaudet. 7:30—Organ 
recital, Esther A. Nelson. 8—Special- 
ties. 10:05—Emil Heitmberger’s dance 
orchestra. 11—News, 


WDRC, New Haven, Conn. (268 Meters) 


8:15 p. m.—Christian Science lecture. 
by Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B..at Commer- 
cial High School, New Haven, Conn.., 
under the auspices of First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, New Haven. 


WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 


7:45 p. m—Poultry talks. 8—Musical 
program. 9:30—Joint program with 
WEAF, New York City. 11—Weather 
— Vincent Lopez Dance Orches- 
ra. 


WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (880 Meters) 
6:30— p. m.—International Sunday 
school lesson. 7—Dinner program.’ 7:35 
—Orchestra selections by studio staff. 8 
—Band concert from Ilion, N. Y., Edwin 
L. Daniels, conductor. 8:45—Speech by 
Governor Alfred Smith from  Sche- 
nectady. 10:30—Musical prgram by 
studio staff, assisted by Gertrude S. 
Mapes, contralto. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dinner music. 7—Dance or- 
chestra. 7:30—‘‘Review of the Drama,” 
by Cranston Prenton. 7 :456—Alfred 
Wertheim, violinist. 8—The Happiness 
Boys. 8 :30—Orchestral concert. $9—South 
Sea Islanders. 9$:30—La ‘"“rance Or- 
chestra. 10—‘“Anglo-Persians.“” 10:30— 
Frank Farrell and his orchestra. 11:30— 
Ben Bernie and his orchestra. 
WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—State and federal farm 
market reports. 7 :05—George Olsens or- 
chestra. 8—Serenaders and Bonhie Lad- 
dies. 9—Hour of music. 10—Republican 
rally. 10:30—Paul Specht's orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Ernie Golden and his or- 
chestra. 7—Talk. &8— Music, 8 :30— 
Helen Halperin, pianist. 8 :50—Talk. 9— 


Donald J. Flamm’s program, 9 :30—Nor- 


man Pearce, poet. 10—California 
Ramblers. 11—Home Beautiful Exposi- 
tion 12— Entertainers. 

WAHG, New York City (816 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Boy Scout program. 7:46 
—Corinne Cooper, soprano. 8—Srring en- 
semble. 8:30—Fay Foster, American 
composer and assisti artists in S - 
ish folk songs. 9—Address by the Hon. 
Ogden Mills, Republican candidate for 
Governor of the State of New . York. 
9:15—Walter Leary, baritone. 9:3 
The Gondoliers. 10—Weather torecas 
10 :02—Sidney Faulhaber, violinist. 10:20 
—Joe Davis, the melody man. 

WNYC, New York City (526 Meters) 


' 6 p. m—T. J. Mulligan, tenor. 6:10— 
Market high spots. 6:30—French ns, 
by V. Harrison-Berlitz. 7:35—William 
Eder, cellist. 8—Freya Quartet. 8 :30— 
“Know Your City,’’ by the Hon. Al 
Firmin. 8:4 §—Samuel Tonko- 
nogy musicale. 9%:45—Concert pene. 
under the direction of Walter uster. 
WOR, Newark, N. J. (406 Meters) 
6:30 — Stri 
rchestra. 
course. 
$:15—Sam Siege 
ment 


D., et 

xana Erb,.contraito. 11— 
ch's dance orchestra. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) 

7 p. m—News flashes. 7: 

recital by Arthur Scott ok Toe 

Shelburne Dinner Music. #%—Arhbassa- 


8— {dor dinner music. 8 :30—Chelsea evening 


concert. §—Studio program. 9 :30—~Tray- 


} more concert orchestra. 10—Dance or- 
chestra, Nick Nichols, director. i11— 
Supper club dance orchestra. 

W HAR, Atlantic City, N. J. (275 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Lecture period. 8—Seaside 
Trio. 

-WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Instrumental Trio, Stephen 
Knopf, director. 8—Barry O’Moore, tenor. 
& :45—Studio program. 9—Overbrook Hills 
hour. 9:30—Sam J. Gold, baritone. 10— 
Philip Neeter, viola; Harry Wolfgang, 
pianist. 10 :30—Jack Myers’ musical archi- 
tects. 

KDKA, Pittsbargh, Pa. (809 Meters) 

7:25 p. m.—Reports on all markets, 7:45 
—University of Pittsburgh address. &— 
Concert. 9—Courtesy program. 

WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 

6 p. m.—“The Giant Scissors,” told 
by Lady Baltimore. 6:30—WBAL dinner 
orchestra. 7:30—WBAL Mixed Quartet. 
8—-WBAL Trio. 8 —The Fitz Sisters. 
9:30—String quartet. 10—Opera com- 
pany in “Rigoletto.” 11—WBAL dance 
orchestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters? 

6:45—Book reviews by Mrs. Nina 
Reed. 7—-Meyer Goldman's orchestra. 8 
—Mozart string quintet. 9%9—cCourtesy 
program. 10—‘“Anglo-Persians.” 10:30 
—Irving Boernstein’s orchestra. 

WGHB, Clearwater, Fla. (266 Meters) 


8:30 p. m.—Citrus report. 8:32—Pipe 
organ and artists’ recital. 

WTAM, Clevelapa, 0. (389 Meters) 

6:30 p. m—Jack Horwitz Collegian 
Serenaders. 7:30—Talk by Arthur Haas, 
8—Studio program. 9%9—Harmony Half- 
Hour. 9:30—New York Studio program. 
10—*‘Anglo-Persians.” 10:30—Studio pro- 
gram. 11—Emerson Gill and his orches- 
tra. 

WwWdJ, Detroit, Mich. (358 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—*“Michigan 
Night.” 9—From WEAF. 9:30—Dance 
program. 10—From WEAF. 10 :30— 
Dance program. 

WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert by Goldkette 
Ensemble. 8—Studio program. 10— 
Dance music. 

WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Detroit trade expansion pro- 
|gram. 9—Studio program. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 

WCCO, St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn. 

(417 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7 :30— 
Farm program. 8—Specialty. %9—New 
York program, “Anglo-Persians.” 9 :30— 
Musical program. 10—Weather report, 
closing .grain markets and baseball 
scores. 10:05—-Dance program, Nankin 
orchestra. 

WKAF, Milwaukee, Wis. (261 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Sport review. 10—Classical 
studio program. 

WOK, Chicago, Ill. (217 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8 to 12— 
Studio dance and theater program. 

WMBB, Chicago, Hl, (250 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Miscellaneous vocal program. 
9—Popular program. 

WLS, Chicago, Ill. (345 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Supperbell program; board of 
trade summary; closing livestock sum- 
mary. 6:30—Sports review. 6 :40— 
Maurie Sherman's orchestra. 7—WLS 
Trio. 7:30—Organ concert, Ralph Emer- 
son. 8—Light opera presentations. 10:15 
—Jack Chapman’s orchestra. 10:30— 
WLS Trio. 11—Maurie Sherman’s Or- 
chestra. 11:30—Organ recital. 


WEBH, Chicago, Il. (870 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—Vocal re- 
cital. 9$—Dance music. 12—Specialties. 
YW, Chicago, Ill. (536 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert oy Joska 
DeBarry and his orchestra. 7—Family 
hour. 8—Musical program. 9—Classical 
concert. 10:30—Congress carnival 12— 

Time signals and weather report. 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Weters) 
7:30 to 9 p. m.—Musical program; 

official central standard time «nnounced. 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (288 Weters) 
6:45 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:15—Bed- 
time story. 8—Studio ptogram 10— 
Studio program. 10:30—Organ recital. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


8 p.. m.--—Concert. 10:45—Special fea- 
ture concert program. 


KMOX, St. Louls, Mo (280 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner concert on the or- 
gan. 7—Courtesy musical program. 8— 
Special program. %—Musical program. 
10—Music Lovers’ Hour. 

WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram; the Tell-Me-a- 
Story Lady; address; Jack Riley’s 
orchestra. 8—Varied musical program, 
8:3 France Orchestra. 9—Anglo- 
1 :45— = 
y 


Persians from New York. 
Bestor’s orchestra, organ numbers 
Ted Meyn; Cordsen-Mac’s orchestra. 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


ia p. m.—Orchestra from. St. Joseph, 
0. 


WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Philbreck and his Younker 
orchestra, 8&—Vocal program. 11—Dance 
music. . 
WOS, Jefferson City, Il. (411 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Evening market hour and 
national radio school. 7:15—Radio Bible 
class, conducted by Leroy H. y. 


regenerative )Short ave 
Receiver. Write us for 
particulars. 


HALCO Mail Order Service 
132 Hanover. St., Boston, Mass. 


' 
6 :45—Market résumé. 6:5 


Navy Program to 
Cover Continent. 


By the Associated Prese 
Washington, Oct. 21 - 
RADIO program for Navy fF 
A. Day, Oct. 27, “blanketing the 
entire country,” from Portland, f 
Me., to San Diego and from Seattle. | 
to Miami, Fla.. was announced to- 
day by Walter Bruce Howe, chair- 
man of the Navy League Obeerv- ‘ 
ance Committee. The main pro-. 
gram will go out from Washington 
through 25 stations, reaching as far-+ 
- west as St. Louis and Minneapolis. 
The relationship between the 
merchant marine and national de- 
fense will be the topic to which all - 
of the addresses for Navy Day will | 
be set. | 


University meeting ay 
Jesse Hall, Columbia. %&—Condition o 
Missouri roads by O. I. Steele, Staté 
Highway Department. 8:05—State Fore 
ester Frederick Dunlap of the Missourt 
State Board of Agriculture in an ad 
dress on one of the problems of forestr 
in the corn belt. 8.20—Courtesy pro- 
gram. 9:20—Paul McCoy, baritone, and 
Hawaiian Trio. . 


KFKX, Hastings, Neb. (288 Meters). 
5:15 p. m.—Dinner concert. $—Musicah 
program. 3 se 
WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) - 


6 p. m.—Music review. 6 :20—Classical’ 
0—Orchestra.~ $ 


’ 


7 :30—Missouri 


—Classical program. 


KFDM, Beaumont, Tex. (816 Meters) * 

7 p. m.—Children’s program. 8 to 10— 
Band concert. 

WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (475 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Cooper’s Southerners. 8:30 

—Little Symphony Orchestra, from Grace 

Methodist Church, Earle D. Behrends 

directing. * 

2 

WBAP, Fért Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—Musical program. 9:30~— 
Talk. 9:40—Musical program. 11—Pro- 
ons arranged by Bob Sweeney, bari- 
one. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 
Gavin W. Allan, C. S. B., will de- 
liver a lecture at the Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Conn., Oc 
22, at 8:16-p. m., eastern standard. 
time, under the auspices of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, New. 
Haven. WDRC will radiocast this 
lecture on a wavelength of 268 me 
ters. 


.*% 
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Local Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. 
cents a line, Minimum space three lines, minimum order four lines. 
vertisement measuring three lines must call for at least two insertions.) 


Rate 25 
(An ad- 


— ESTATE WANTED 


ckly through bank br express 
=, 


A york I or wi Jerse 
pe Be vi estate awithin ee dista — ; send 
ee an 7 
bank. | HORA st Bath “t 
York City. 


STRIPE, 20 20 West 34th &t.. 


_ REAL ESTATE 


| LIBRARY BLDG. 
Tel. Valley 772 Main 43 


Cincinnati 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


WE are direct importers of art jewelry 
and leather novelties and require indi- 
vidual women sales representatives, full 
or part time, in all communities; prices 
of goods witbin the reach of all: con- 
signments of stock sent; no expense in- 
curred: eer liberal terms offered. 
FE. ERSKINE HILL, 130 West 42nd St., 

New York. 


AGENTS WANTED —s 
POLMET, the wonderful polishing eloth that 
cleans all metals without liquid, paste or 
powder “Good Housekeeping”’ 
and “Modern Pri : at 25¢, sam- 
e free. Fr. Cc. GALE OO., 102 Edinbore St., 

on, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


COLUMBUS, OHIJO—Experienced, refined 
woman as companion: can be generally useful; 
willing to travel. MRS. NORMA B. LOVE, 


808 Comste-k Bldg. 


ee ee 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 


ORANGE, <A!* IF.—Te close an estate, ex- 
eeptional opportunity ; citrus packing plant, 
completely equipped; capacity over 5 cars 
daily; well known brands included; in heart 
of encia district; sacrifice. Wire or write 
L. D ITT LYON, Orange, Calif. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order four lines. (An adver- 
tisement measuring three lines must 
cal for at least two insertions.) 


MUSICIANS ee 


YOUNG MAN desires to be of service; ex- 
perienced vocal and orchestrel accompanist 
on organ or piano; five years motion picture 
and church experience. Address I-2, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison’ — 


New York City. 


JEWELERS eae 


NDS AND HIGH- gee WATCHES 
DIAMo wae x 20% ABOVE C — 
Elimination of overhead expense (exceptin 
advertising in The Christian Science Monitor 
‘makes this unusual service possible. Do you 
peed a diamond ring, bracelet, pin? Whatever 
your need, a saving and complete satisfaction 
assured or money cheerfully returned. Monitor 
readers will appreciate this service. -_ TRAUB, 
12 Lawrence 4 . Yonkers, N. Y. 
t for cash; call 
ea te Oey ILL LOEB, 516 Fifth 
Ave. at 43rd &t., New Toa Vanderbilt 8053. 


YOUR OLD WATCH, regardless of con- 
dition, accepted as liberal partial y- 
ment for a new and modern one. Mail u 

rs. TRAUB'S. 114 New Main §&t., 


onkers, N. ¥ 


~ 


— ~‘ 


REAL ESTATE 


HELP WANTED—MEN  __ 


es 


A BARGAIN in Cranford: N, Fant, delight- 
ful suburban community within easy commut- 
ing distance of New York, convenient to Chris- 
tian Science church. Lar rge modern house, 
with acre of pragma planted grounds — 
2-car garage: house has 7 master bhedroo 

4 bathe, <i lavatory, beautiful living 
room 40 feet lo Bras entrance hall, tile 
sun porch, fully 
dining room: pve no quarters shut off from 
rest of house ; everything in spendid repair 
and modern yd a way. Will sell for one- 
haif cost as must make sale at once. Inquire 
of R. VAN BUREN, 14th floor, 132 West 3ist 
St., New York (Tel. Pennsylvania 7100) or 
cali Cranford 357. 


LARCHMONT, NWN. Y.-—This attractive 
home is situated on a plot with 275 feet 
frontage on a hilltop with a delightful 
view of gee “ge. § ~ enna & Rustic sum- 
mer house, rock beautiful 
shrubbery, flowering vegetable 
garden; honse has rooms and 1 bath; 
within short distance of schools and sta- 
tion and carries bathing privileges. A 
wonderful opportunity to secure a home 
in exelusive surroundings on a large plot 
with heautiful grounds at $22,500. Phone 
Larchmont 623 or see 

THOS, B. SUTTON 


FOR SALE 

Modern suburban home on lot 50x175 feet. 
stucco finish, 6 roome and bath, also finished 
third floor, glassed-in porch, storm  asash, 
acreens and awnings, all inmprovements includ- 
ing 2-car garage, shrubbery and evergreens, 
fruit trees, grapes and berry bushes; about 4 
miies from the Camden and Philadelphia 
bridge: Rs wR invited. Apply to H. MID- 
DLETO 18 E. Haddon Ave., Oaklyn, N. J. 
Phone 2h Ba 270-R. 


beautifully paneled 2 


SOLICITING salesman to sell jewelry, dia- 
monds and watches on instalments to private 
individuals; salary and commission; to man 
of integrity and salesmanship abilit —_ se 
sents large possibilities. Address 
508 Fifth Ave., New York. 


_ - 


_HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


FINISHERS 
Those who can work on entire gown; none 
but experienced help may apply. 


460 Park Ave., New York City 


HAVE vacancies for the Oatses type 
of experienced saleswomen. ia 
time during the day. J, SID BERG 
CO., 16 Main 8&t., Hempstead, L. ‘d 


NEW YORK CITY—Housekeeper, one who 
needa pleasant, comfortable home in suburbs; 
a objection to mother and child: $25 month- 
ly; Christian Scientist preferred. Box G-37, 
The os anv Science Monitor, 270 Madison 
., 


PELHAM. N. Y. 
Scandinavian preferred; 
Pel. 5101-M. 


REFINED woman, general helper in home ; 
plain cooking. 10 Van Corlear Place (West 
225th), New York: Marble 2815. 


houseworker, 
family. Tel. 


- General 
small 


HELP WANTED 


as m~ ~ ~~ — LP PLM LOM 


WANTED-——-Resident piano teacher in board- 
ing school near New York; Christian Scien- 
tiet preferred; write fully. Box W-52, The 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Are., 
New York Citys. 


PPL LOL me 


rc 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 


“A lot means a home 
A home means a iot” 


BONELLI-ADAMS CO. 
Realtors 


110 State Stree‘, Boston 


MY HOME, 31 York Terrace, on Corey Hill, 
in Brookline, Mass., is now for sale. ItI is an 
ideal place, magnificent view, big sleeping porch, 
1 one conservatory, garden with 14 young 

ruit trees; 


fine hot water heaters. 
information and key see MR. F. M. DURKBE, 
38 York Terrace, or write to me. EV ELYN 
FLETCHER COPP, Dobb's Ferry, N. Y. 


For full 


Owner offers 
all improve- 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.— 
comfortable home for sale, 
ments, convenient location, 
plot, nice shrubbery; 
terms to suit: immediate 
HARVEY. 202 Woodland Ave. Tel. 3742, — 


FISHER HILL, BROOKLINE 


Brick colonial, 7 rooms, tile bath, extra 
toilet and lavatory; sun porch; 2-car garage. 
Owner desires quick sale. Phone Aspinwall 4190, 


occupancy. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 
BROOKLINE 


Two rooms, bath and kitchenette apartment, 
off Beacon St., Brookline; fine locality: rent 
$65: available Nov. 1. R. * MEAD, 42 
Strathmore Rd., Suite 43, Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Aspinwall 9254. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. 170 Asbland Ave.-—3- 


room kitchenette apartment, furnished or unfur- 
nished, private. Call evenings. Tupper 1784-W. 


TO LET—6-room apartment in new 2-family 
house. 671 Hammond S8t., Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
Tel. Regent 2472-R. 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


NEW YORK CITY, 55th St., Sixth Avenue 
——Lady will share 4-room apartment with 
business woman. Phone for information, 6201 
Cirele (early mornings). 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


MODERN 3-bedroom single home, large lot, 
13 miles from Buffalo, N. Y., near etation. 
$7500, easy terms. HAMBURG, 743 W. Botf- 
falo. Tup. 


—_——— 


CinestBed, aévertisomense for The 
tian Science onitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 


— Gerrard 5422 


56, Faubourg oe wo Elysée 91-99 
Via Magenta Tel, 3406 

” PHILADBLPHIA 

802 Fea Bidg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 

1458 oe > Tel. Wabash 7182 

1668 Union —_ } Tel, Cherry 2009 


455 Book Tel. Cadillac 5085 
Bids. NSAS CITY 


Commneee Tel. Victer 3702 
vas tarnes BAN PRANCISCO, cae 
Bt. el. Sutter 
sess Los ELES 
626 Van Nuys ~~ Tel. FAber 2080 


768 Empire eT AND. oak Main 8904 


RE. 

— M. W. Bank Bidg. Tel. Main 04290 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
in many cities aceumhout the 

United States and other countries. 


EDWARD W.BOK: 
“What the young 
do not always see 
clearly is that ob- 
stacles are good for 
us, that is, ‘f we 
overcome them.” 


> 


WILLIAM E. BARTON: “The 
sevenfold promise of the much- 
abused book of Revelation is ‘to 
him that overcometh.’ There is 
hardly anything that God nas 
not promised to that man.’ 


> - 


HARRY E. FOSDICK: “We ought 
not to keep step with the world; 
we ought eontinually to hear a 
Gifferent drummer.” 


<_~ 


HENRY FORD: “A _ business 
which thinks it needs money 
desperately never does need 
money,—it needs better man- 
agement.” 


> 


SENATOR BOORAH: “Generally 
speaking, both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties are 
dry.’ 


> 


H. G@. CHILTON: “My gospel m 
the matter of debts, whether 
public or private, is that it is 
better for the cCebtor to pay 
them in full if he can, or at least 
as much as he can, for by doing 
so he re-establishes confidence 
in his integrity.” 


— 


PAUL LOEBE: “Thirty European 
mations divided against them- 
selves by economic or military 
rivalries would perish, but Pan- 
Europe shall ‘ive.” 


ae 


J. L. GARVIN: “The movement 
for a United States of Europe is 
the biggest idea of the twentieth 
century.” 


~~» 


LADY ASTOR: “We have got to 
get the children to value spirit- 
ual things more than material, 
or we will_never have peace on 
earth and unity among men and 

en.” 


: ROOMS TO LET 


‘BOSTON—aAttractively furnished ‘front room, 
twin beds, one exceptgonally large room with 
kitchenette ; appropriate for 2 or 8 students. 
264 Newbury St. Tel. B. B. 1221 


BOSTON, Back Bay—Commodious sunny 
room in exceptionally well furnished apart- 
ment, facing Riverway. Regent 4454-JK. 


NEW DORP, Staten’ Island, 58 Dale Ave.— 
Room suitable one or two, private house. Tel. 
Dongan Hills 1958. 


N. Y. C., 106 Bast 85th 8t.—Owner’'s resi- 
dence, unusually spacious sunny suite, private 
bath, parquet floors, steam, elerctricity,, con- 
tinuous hot water; suitable for two refined gen- 
tlemen: $100 monthly; references. 


N. Y. C., 120 Weat 128th—Rooms, reliable 
colored le, references exchanged; suitable 
at hensdkoaie. Call evenings. JORGBEN- 


~~~ 


NEW YORK CITY, 204 West 86th—Warm 
rooms, quiet house, running water, elevator; 
business people. Apartment 5 West. 


N. Y. C.—Single room, elevator apartment, 
all conveniences: S. W. corner Broadway and 
140th St., Apt. 8. Edgecombe 9267. 


NEW YORK CITY. 58 Central Park West 
(6W)—Attractive rooms for women. Trafal- 
gar 9587 before 10 or after 6. 


N. Y. C., 8 Magaw Place (West 18ist), Apt. 
D—For business lady, large front room, attrac- 
tive, comfortable, references. 


NEW YORK CITY, 342 West 7ist—Single 
room, also large double room, twin beds next 
bath. 3-E Endicott 7424. 


C., 11 West S8th—Double $12, sin- 
twin beds. Columbus 6695; evenings 
Apt. 5. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Lenoir, 1119 
Walnut Street—Small homelike hotel, central- 
ly located; rates $1.50 up. Tel. Walnut 7004. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 38 Rowley St.—Pleae- 
ant well-furnished front room, also side room. 
Chase 83857-J evenings. 


ie, ‘es: 
Schuyler R317, 


_ ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED 


SUBURBS New York—Pleasant hoene or inn 
for middle-aged lady; attention if necessa 
Christian Scientist preferred. TOWNSEN 
13 Gramercy Park, N. Y. C. 


_HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


ad 


House-in-the- Pines 


Established 1905 
16 ene Ave., Catonsville, Md. 


Year Baltimore 


A home for those desiring rest 
and care. Highly recommended. 


Catonsville 333 
MARYLAND STATE LICENSB 


ar for rest and study near Buffalo, 
Y¥.; personal care if eau en aa 
an MRS. NN LARSE 
Cattaraugus, N. Y. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
A LOAD to New York or en route wanted 
October 23. NOBLE R. STEEVES, 184. Har- 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Tel. Talbot 2409. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
AN EXECUTIVE pose tute 6 an = entablished 
enterprise where capital, ability and wide ex- 
perience may be used to enlarge the business: 
thorough investigation required and best of 
references furnished. Box G-38, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.—Will sacrifice bean- 
tifally ys ar spg home for renting rooms, 12 
rooms, hs; good income. Regent 1032-M 


__MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


DONALD T. MASON 
SUGAR BROKER 
182 Front Street, New York 


Pe 


John 2860 


TEACHERS AND TUTORS _ 


Charlotte B. \ Sundanese 

HARP AND PIANO 
Coaching-Teaching and Open for —_ Engage- 
ments. 206 West 106th St., New York City. 


~NEW YORK CITY—Y oung man, 22, college 
graduate, desires position in line for advance- 
ment with any reliable company; modest i- 
tion to start agreeable. Box 8-68, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


REFINED middle-aged Protestant American 
desires housekeeping, good cook. Write Box 
196, Great Barrington, Mass. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Children (Christian 
Scientists preferred) taken care of Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons from 1 to 5. Phone 
Monroe 5678-J. 


____ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ALBERTA SMYTH “EMPLOYMENT BERVICE 
Office Position for Discriminating People 
15 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 1406 Barclay 1229 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
MARY F. KINGSTON 
11 JOHN 8T., N. Y. C. CORT. 1554 
LOUISB ©. HAHN—Opportunities for men 


and women i, office positions. 280 B’way. 
New York City elephone Worth 1315. 


MISS ARNSON AGENCY—Governesses, in- 
fants’ nurses, attendants, ousekeopere. Phone 
Academy 0585. 225 W. 106. N. Y. C. 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


New York 


ALBANY 


WW Whtmey®; Ca, 


Present the New 
Fall and Winter Modes 


I. Miller Shoes 
Beautiful Shoes for Women 


Sold exclusively 


by us in Albany 


W. M. WuitTney & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Let Your Next Order Be 
“ALLIANCE” 
GOoaAaL 


One “of the 
Highest Grades Anthracite 


“Alliance” is the product of the Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., known as 
“Old Company” Anthracite. 


“The Best Since 1820” 


Terminal Street West 164-165 
8-9 Plaza D. & H. Bldg. Main 7870-7871 


PERKINS 
FALL OPENING 


SHOWING A LARGE VARIETY OF BSILKS, 
VELVETS AND WOOLENS 


40-Inch Satin Crepes, $2.69 
36-Inch Chiffon Velveteens, $2.49 
54-Inch Plain and Plaid Coating, 
$2.75 to $3.45 


Albany’s First Silk Shop 


15-17 North Pearl Street 
“Kresge” 5 & 10 Cent Store 


Over 


Perkins’ Silk Shop, Inc. 


Announce the 


Grand Opening 


PERKINS 


SILK-SHOP 


PARLOURS 


Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1926 
244 Lark Street, Albany, N. Y. 
BRANCH OF PERKINS SILK SHOP 


McManus & Riley 


Clothiers 
to Men 


23 South Pearl Street 


Latest Fall Models ~ 
and Novelties for Children 
INDIVIDUAL 
BUT 
REASONABLY 
PRICED 
Phone Main 9368 


organ and th 
reasonable. 


FRANK LEA SHORT—Vocal resonance and 
blic speaking, 12 I ay teacher ait Yale 
jniversity. Roem Sth Ave. New 
York City. Penn. 2367 (afternoons). 


GRACE KENT, A.A.G.0., teacher of: piano, 
eory; accompanist, coach; terms 
500 Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN HOME 
MRS. et ARLINGTON BALLARD 
and a gy ae play. pre- 
rviitle children 3 JB 6 mols: nl — 
aig , earns, ane pup. p n 


complete 
petores given. ‘STEW! ART 
aid Long Isla Phone Floral Park 


KINDERGARTNER -—— Outdoor recreation 


er 


or si called for 
104th, New York City. 


| 
i 
' 


HARVEY’S GARAGE 


United States Tires Puroil Gas Tiolene Vil 
Storage, Accessories, Washing 


251 Hudson Ave. Tel. Main 4884 


WATCHES CLOCKS 
DIAMONDS SILVERWARE 


The Halli Mark Jeweler 
FREDERICK P D. JENNINGS 
115 North Pear] St. Albany. N. ¥ 


THE TUCKER-SMITH AGENCY, Inc. 
FRANK P. TUCKER ALLYN M. SMITH 


GENERAL INSURANCE 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


| 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


New York 


New York 


New York 


New York 


New York — 


ALBANY 


(Continued) 


—— - 


Muhlfelders Inc. 
55 North Pearl Street 
Now Showing 


Complete Collection 
of Millinery 


Dresses—-Shoes—A ccessories 


Wats of Quality 


in Great Variety of Styles 
Moderately Priced 


e Grace § Merit, 


21-25 No.Pearl St Albany NY: 


“Miadio Time Is Here 


Choose a radio from our collection, 
which includes 


Federal Orthosonic 
A. C. Dayton and Crosley 
$29.50 to $1000 


ALBANY HARDWARE 
and IRON COMPANY 


39-43 State 


Street 


Great Sale of 
Oriental Rugs 


The lure of the East and the oppor- 
tunity to save are twin features of 
the sale of Oriental Rugs. Selected 
pieces from Small Mats at $25 to 
Large Carpets at $857, and other 
pieces at all prices hetween the two 
extremes, make this sale fascinating 
to all people. The event is worthy of 
immediate consideration. 


John G. Myers Co. 


37-41 No. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


Boyce & Milwain 


66 STATE STREET 


“Clothes for Men” 
The New Hickey-Freeman Suits 


for Fall are now in. 


STETSON HATS 


ORCHIDS 


“Say 1t with Flowers” 


Flowers telegraphed to all parts 
of the world. 


40-42 Maiden Lane 
The New Home of 


Cousins 


Shoes 


Where an Exclusive Line ef 
MODEASE Shoes Are 
Being Shown 


Albany, N. Y. 


is at 32 North Pearl St., 


Cotrell and Leonard 


472 Broadway, Albany 


Aighmount T1es $1.50 


Electrical Fixtures and 
Household Appliances 


Authorized Agent for 


E. N. Riddle, C. B. Rogers 
Laun-Dry-ette Washing Machine 
Hoover Suction Sweeper 


C. J. BERNHARDT, Inc. 
80 Maider. Lane 


THE 
SAV-U-TIME 


Water Heater Control 
Saves you time and effort of running 
up and down stairs to light your heater. 
A telephone call will bring our booklet 


MAIN 4315-M 


HOWARD DEITZ, Distributor 
10 Hurlbut Street, Albany. N. Y 


Hewett’s Silk Shop 
A Place to Buy 
Reliable Silks and Woolens 
Truth Always Facts Only 


80-82 North Pear! St., Cor. Columbia St. 


i Columbia Place, Head of Eagle 8t. 
Phone Main 6471 


COAL 
Mason's Building Supplies 


JOHN T. Db. BLACKBURN 
42¢ Water St., Albany, N.Y. Main 998 


HARVEY A. DWIGHT 
COAL 


“asons’ Building Supplies and Stone 


CHURCH AND PLUM STREETS 
Est. 1857 Main 1110 Albany, N. ¥. 


ALBANY’S UNIQUE TEA ROOM 


The Green Parrot 
Chapel St.. Next to Capitol Theater 
Open 11:30 to 8 o'clock 

Phone West 4192-.) 6 
ROBERT MONEY, Decorator 


es and Paper Hanging 
Hardwood F Finishing 
66 Sycamore Street: - bany. N. Y. 


ALBANY 


( Continued ) 


“THE SAFEST BANK | 
MESSENGER in the WORLD 


That is the title of our new. Illustrated 
booklet which tells all about our convenient 
“banking by mail’’ method. Send for your 


copy now. 
412% 


Aso on Over 
and Over 50,000 
Depositors 


Join this army of 


ssterte 
--°** #eee6e2e08 er 
> 


leewretes 


y othe ny ‘Big 1926 
ee Club 


ow open 
“Alban "3s 9 to 5 
o’cloc Bank” 


——— 
The National Savings Bank 


70-72 State Street Albany, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON 


GUARANTEED 


Watch, ae tebe A Repairing 
and Engraving 


ARTHUR M. LEONARD, Jeweler 
72 Court Street Binghamton, N. 


MARY MEDD, Inc. 


Women's Wraps, Suits and Gowns 
Phone 1313 
66 Chenango Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MARY GEORGIA 
66 Chenango Street Telephone 1813 


Negligees, Underwear, Hosiery 
and Novelties 


BUFFALO 


ee eee eee ee a 


You Can’t Fool Your Taster! 


Does a good cook just look 
at the dinner or just smell 
of it? No! She TASTES it. 


Ln ew 


TASTE 
WECKERLE’S 
MILK 


and 
“Taste the Difference” 
IT’S THERE 
Established 1892 Fillmore 7902 
1001 Jefferson Avenue 


Very, Very New 


Women wear these clothes 
where they go to see and 
be seen. 


For Men and Women 


505-06 Main St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


It’s Riverside 1187 


For a good clean heat, burn 


HOGAN’S 
CLEAN CRUSHED COKE 


2719 Delaware Avenue 
Smokelesa 


Ant hracite 


George R. Chartrand 


Men's Wear 


Neckwear $1.00-$1.50 
14 Oe egactind 


Ritumincus: 


Lafayette Building 


ntin Meet Your 
Cards, Folders, Book 


Requirements 
pede yaya Seneca 075¢ 


Mark Hubbell Printing’ Co. 


457 Washington St. Mark Hubbell, Pres. 


CORTLAND 


( Continued ) 


KENMORE 


LONG ISLAND 


(Continued) 


GROCERIES 
DONALD ELDER 


127 Central Ave. Phonei716-J Delivery 


Get your bulbs at once at 


ARNOLD'S 
A ¢ Phone 30 


ELMIRA 


HOMER, 


The Somewhat Different Shop With 
the Somewhat Different Frocks 


Grace Haight Parker 
GOWNS 


320 EK Water Street 


Acroas hall from Bon Ton Tea Room 


Home-made Candy 


Assorted Salted Nuts 
Ice Cream and Sodas 
LUNCHES 
CRAYTON’S CANDY SHOP 
110 and 112 N. Main Street 


The Gorton Company 


107 BE. WATER STREET 


Elmira New York’s Quality 
Woman's Shop 


Wright Electric Co. 


Everything Electrical 
118 North Main 8St., Elmira, N. Y. 


GRAYS 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
_ 364 N. Main St., Elmira, N. Y. 
The Barnard Bakeshops Inc. 
QUALITY BAKERS 
Binghamton 


Elmira 


Swan & Sons-Morss Co., Inc. 


_ Insurance 
Hulett Building Elmira, N. 


Corning 


Y. 


WECKERLE’S 
MILK iss 


1392 
Taste the Difference 


Join Our Christmas 
Thrift Club Plan 
“GIFTS THAT LAST” 


GEORGE J. SCHLEHR 


Jeweler and Gift Shoppe 
2910 Delaware Ave. Ri. 


THE OPEN SESAME 


_ 2480 


HEMPSTEAD 


(Continued) 
gute GIFTS 


Gift suggestions for the 
bride, birthday, and all 
occasions are arrayed in 


am interesting selection. 


Madison Gifts 


RUTH RISHEL, Interior Decorater 


231 Fulton Street, Hempstead, L. I. 
New York. Tel. 2973 


WILLGOTT KLINGBERG 


BOOK SHOP 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
GREETING CARDS SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
10 LANDERS ROAD Ri. 0454 


JOHN H. DURKIN 


CONFECTIONERY 
2862 DELAWARE AVE. 


Have you tried a pound of our Home Made 50c 
Aseorted Chocolates? 


SPEIDEL’S BAKERY 


2815 Delaware Avenue 


PURE BAKED GOODS 
FRESH DAILY 


Paul Gerle 


261 Fulton Street Hempstead, L. L 
Phone Hempstead 531-W 


Delicatessen and 


Fancy Groceries 
All Kinds of 


Home Made Salads 
Fresh Daily 


“Try NEUSTADTER First” 
Dry Goods, Men’s and ~— Furnishings 
Rubbers, Arctics. 

2786 Delaware Ave. Riverside 2346 
MAR-SHING-SHAM 
BEAUTY SHOPPE 


Theatre Building, 3 Landers Road 
Cc. ANNA HOWARD Ri. 0454 


HELENE’ S 


LADIES’ HATS 
GOW NS—LINGERIE 
Rivol Theatre Building 

HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


The MOORE HAT SHOPPE 


RICHMOND HILL 


Millinery—Dresses—Hosiery 
2838 Delaware Avenue 


STADIUM Hand Tailored 


Clothes for Men 
Dependable Haberdashery 


- HENRY BAHRENBURG 
Incorporated 


2 Rich. Hill 4330-4881 
115-19 Jamaica Ave. near 116th @&. 


QUALITY MEATS 


——— + 


W. F. BEIER 
2016 Delaware Ave., Opp. Village Hall. Ri. 3017 


WOODMERE 


The Pied Piper Shoppe 


JUVENILE MILLINERY 
TOYS AND GIFTS 


Eva Mary Wooster ll Lincola Bivd. 


FORT EDWARD 
FRED A. DAVIS 


Insurance and Real Estate 
Crane Building, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN 


LOL LP 


| Hartman Wardrobe Trunk 


$37. 50 Freight prepaid 


Full size, cushioned top, three ply veneer 
construction, shoe box, locking bar and 
laundry bag. 


OMe) 
©) Third at Cherry 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


9 


5 


The Silk and Specialty Shop 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


Specializing in Silks, Woolens and 
Cotton Dress Goods 


WE CARRY VOGUE PATTERNS 
» 


38 MAIN STREDT 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


crothe’ 
308 MAIN STREET 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ABRAHAMSON- BIGELOW Co. 


the 


Jamestown’s 
Big 
Department 
Store 


Telephones: Tupper 0705, Tupper 0706 


WIESE, Fiorist 


Flowers for Everybody 
F. T. D. MEMBER , 


306-307 Washington Market, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Flowers and Plants 


For Every Occasion 
F. T. D. MEMBER 


Central Park Greenhcuses 


H. N. MOORE, Mar. Phone Cresnt 5980 
2692 Main St. Buffalo, N. 


Y. 
GRACE L. PICKARD 
Millinery—lIm porter 
505 Delaware Ave. 


ELITE BEAUTY SHOPPE 
267 W. Utica St. The Aud Building 


Marce! Waving Shampooing Manicuring 
MABEL H. RAT*. Phone Tupper 7877 


BUFFALO AUTO RADIATOR CO. 
AUTOMOBILE KADIATORS 
MADE AND REPAIRED 
We Specialize tn Rebuilding Radiators Witb 
New Cores. 
‘176 Main Street Opposite Dodge &t. 


ELMWOOD FLORAL SHOP 
A. A. ERCKERT & SON 


colegraph Delivery ervice 
976 ELMWOOD t.. Cor. Bidwell Pkway. 
iby 0948) 


RUTH I.*COSLETTE 
POTTERY, LAMPS 


Linen, Luncheon Sets, Untsual Towels 
118 Chippewa Street at Delaware 


Antiques, Bureaus, Sideboards, 
Corner Cupboards, Chairs 


STANLEY & MILLER 


805 Main Street 


_—— -——- 2 


Reickert Tea R oom 


Make Reservations for Parties 
Phone Tupper 2730 
Colonial Court, 190 Delaware Avenue 


iieiendatieenstti ot 


CORTLAND 


Beautiful models 
with fine Fur Collars 
and Cuffs. 


Stout and Regular 
Sizes. In Silks— 
Jerseys— Wool. 


Piece Silks—Velvets 


Dresses 
Dry Goods —Hose — Blankets— 
Gloves — Underwear. 


M. W. GILES 
A. J. STEBBINS — 


HOMER, NEW YORK 
CLOTHIER, TAILOR and 


FURNISHER 
6 Wall Street 


_- | 


Coats 


Phone 52-J 


NELSON’S STORE 
of SPECIALTY SHOPS 


Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear 
Silks, Wash Goods, Linens and 
Accessories 


THE M. R. NELSON 


DRY SOODS COMPANY 
106-108-110 East 2nd St.. Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Store That Gives — of the Best 


for the Leas Fs 
CLARK HARDWARE CO. 


Hardware—House Furnishings 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies 
13-15 East Third Street 


Tupper 6737) 


WOOD & ANDERSON 


710 North Main Street 
Fresh and Salt Meats, Poultry, etc. 
WE DELIVER 


A. B. MANLEY 


Insurance plus Service 


300 Brg ym Building 
West Third Street 


Mauser’s Greenhouse 


70 McDannell Avenue 


We can supply Flowers and Plants 
for all occasions. 


LANDY BROTHERS 


TAILORS 
CLEANERS DYERS 


792 East Second Street Telephone 2268-J 


BASSETT 


Square Deal Jeweler 
302 MAIN STREET’ 
FIVE POINT GROCETERIA 


Main. Pine and Eighth Streets 


Finest of ben ards Fruits and 
egetables 
JOSEPH R. ROGERS 


NEILSON’S 


The Little Shop Around the Corner 
HATS OF DISTINCTION 
Hotel Samuels Bidg. 214 Cherry St. 


__HENMORE 
Beiter Meats 


HARRY J. GALLE 


12 Markets 
Delaware Ave.at LaSalle Riv. 1702 


IRWIN’S GROCERY 


For Your Daily Groce Needs 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


We Deliver 
2799 Delaware Ave. Riv., 3253 
STANLEY 
DRY GOODS CORP. 


2644-2846 Delaware Ave. Ri. 6677 


MRS. B. R. MATTHEWS 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Woodmere Blvd. (Facing the Station.) 


Tel. Cedarhurst 3232. 


: 


LONG ISLAND 
FAR ROCKAWAY 


- LL ag 


PRP BLP OS 


Say it with Flowers 
DALSIMER, Florist 


1986 Mott Avenue Far Rockaway 
Telephone 0700 F. R. 


FLUSHING 


Everything for the House Dyed 
and Cleaned 


Barrett Nephew & Co. 


Old Staten Island Dyeing Establishment 


53 

471 Soutti Fifth Avenue 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
70 Pondfiela Road 


D. L. WILSON, Agent 
Corner Amity Street and Wilson Avenue 
Phone Flushing 7421 


V. V. Salted Nuts 


Always Fresh 
and Simply Delicious 


$38 Broadway, Flushing 
Telephone Flushing 3217 
Balwin’s 
Home Made Ice Cream and Candies 


Cc 


Lincoln-Premier 
Carpet Cleaning Co. 
R, BRAYER, Proprietor 

arpets Steam Cleaned and Sh 


OrientaRugs Shampooed and Repaired 
Carpets taken up, Relaid and Repaired 


Artistic Reversible Rugs Rewoves 
from your Old Carpets 
472 W. Lincoln Avenue, Office 
25 Prospect Avenue, Factory 
Phones, Oakwood 56157—8590 


46 Wilson Ave., Murray Hill Station, 
1 shing 


HEMPSTEAD 


L, 


Your Whole Week's 
Washing FREE 


Try this magic New Easy Washer 
FREE in —_ home with your own 
clothes, how moving a lever 
makes suds in one minute—then wash, 
rinse, and dry your clothes in one op- 


27 Prospect 


Lugbauer 
& Sons 


LIKNU 
CROWS 


Ave, 


eration. See how time is saved and 
all hard work banished. Call = 
Easy Dealer whose name ap epenre Se 

low and have him bring the New Easy 
= ay’ ee eee how sim- 
ple 8. monthly payments. 
Ask for Model R. A y MB og 9 
does not obligate you in any way. 


Own an Easy on Easy Terms 


5 8T 
a Ave. 
Bi. Mount Vv. 
New York—Fairbanks 8068 


Residences in Westchester County. 
Insurance protection of all kinds. 


Monthly Payments Very Low 
Sold by 


The FASY wasuer SHOP 


Fox and Hayward 


Telephone Oakwood 


VERN ON 


HAND LAUNDRY, Inc, 


62 Main Street 
NEMPSTEAD, LIL 
Phone Hemp. 434-R 


EDNA-LEE PICKETT 


Teacher of Piana and Theory 


Studio—Masonic Temple 
Res. Phone—Oak. 0457 


Tire SERVICE SHOP 


FLOYD B. STAFFORD 
1 


Permanent Waving 


MISS MARIE SCHEIER - 


Shampooing 
Manicuring 


2 East First St Tel. Oakwood 9699 


Goodyear Service Station 
Steam Vulcanizing 


Phones ow 277 Fulton Bt. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


‘MME, E. BLAND 


For Style, Quality, Service, Cloahe . 
and Gowns 
29 South 4th Avenue 


EMENAE SHOPPE 


Gifts, Novelties, E mbroideries. 
Hand Made 
MABELLE E. JACQUA 


FITZGIBBON’S 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Local and Lo Distance Moving 
Packing, Crating and Shipping 


45 South 38rd Avenue. Phone Oak 8677 


AGNES J. VAN BUREN 
Phone Hemp. 3132 
107A Main Street, Hempstead, L. L 


NASSAU LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Che Acme Painting Co. 


327 So. Fifth Ave | ma Oak. $162 


Dealers in 


Building Materials 


Office: 178 Main Street 
Hempstead, L. I Hicksville, L. L 


Ladies’ Corset and. Sp 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


Constance Shop 


HATS and DRESSES 


259 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. Z 4 
Telephone 5381-J 


R. R. 
16-18 EB. ist 


R. RAGETTE, Realtor 
8t., Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

includ Many Beautiful 
HAND COLGRED ENGRAVINGS 
Orders for these cards should be placed at once. 


INQUIRER PRESS 
308 Front Street Hempstead, L. |. 


BROCKMAN COAL COMPANY 
Service, and Weight . 


Office and Yard 


721 8. Columbus Ave. Tel. Oakwood 4939 


Phone Hempstead 31382 Expert 
HARRY L. FITCH, Watchmaker 
Watches, Clocks. Jewelry and 
Clocks Called for 


Repairing 
i Semees 


107A Main Street % 
@ Dees Aleve Sat tae = 


» PRINCE'S 
Hardware and Housefurnishings 


52 W. First St. Phone Oak, 6847 


‘ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1926 | 
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UNDER CITY HEADINGE 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS — 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


UNDER 2 CITY HEADINGS .- 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


| UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


_ UNDER city HEADINGS 


New. York 


New York 


New York 


New a 


New York 


New York 


Mi VERNON 


(Continued) — 


NEW YORK CITY 


The New. Fall Model 


I, Miller’ S 
Brown, Mauvette, 
Suede 
Trimmed with Tan Lizard. Modified 
Spanish Heel. Reasonably priced. 


A. J. RICE & CO. 


. VERNON, N. Y. 


~The Progressive Valet. 


Repairing—Cleaning—Dycing 
118 Prospect Avenue 
Phones Oakwood 9200-9201 


(ARCH pies SHOE 


___OAKLEY'S. 7 So. 4th Avenue __ 
ROBERT G. STUBING 


Tel. Oak. 8564 
CARPENTER AND BUILDER 
Jobbing a Specialty 


$25 Edgewood Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Academy 2292 “Established 1910 


MME. ESTELLE 


922 Amsterdam Ave., Bet. 105-106th St. 
New York 


Careful, Precise Attention to_ 
Dry Cleaning, Spot Cleaning, 
Dyeing 


|| /ATSON & CO. 


‘Bet. 1837 
Diamonds— Watches 


A - Jewelry 
MAIDEN LANE Cortlandt 2559 2389 


Daily Freight Service Betwéen New 
York City and Southern New England 


The Hegeman Transfer 


and 


Li ighterage Terminal, Inc. 
Washington St.. New York City 


Greeting Cards 
Business Sfationery 
Church Printing 


EWALD BROTHERS 
333 East 36th Street 
f Phone Jenoz 1 


= 


THE LITTLE FOLKS SHOP 
fmfants’, Children’s and Misses’ Wear 
EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY 
@ So. Fourth Ave. Onk 8569 


TESORO BROTHERS — 


Fruiterers 
Phones Oak. 6260—6261 
112 Prospect Avenue 


CLARE BELLE 


Week Days 
Luncheon 65c—Dinners $1. 0 
Sunday Dinner $1.26 
223 Cottage Ave. Phone H, C. 1326 


BON TON DAIRY 
BUTTER and EGGS 


187 So. Fourth Ave Tel. Oak 8631 
__Hotels and Restaurants Supplied 


EGGERT & AGINS: 


Jewelers 


ewatch repairing Jewelry remodeled 
17 BO. 4th ea Phone Oakwood 9181 


The GIFT CUPBOARD 


6 PARK AVENUE 
“Every Day ie a Gift Day” | 


The MOUNT VERNON TRUST 


COMPANY 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Resources over $13,000,000.00 
Invites Your Banking Business 


CHARLES J. SCHOEN 


Insurance 
P. A. Murray Agency Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Tel. Oak 9427 & 8 


The York Shoe Store 


Shoes for Men, Women and Children 
ist St. &t 4th Ave. 


Boulevard Hand rien td 
We désire to serve 
os work-—Please the “critical 
ompt Call and Delivery 


260 West 69 St. Tel. Trafalgan 3470 


Cards—Pictures—Framing 


‘ROCHESTER 


( Continued ) 


he ee ee 


McFARLIN’S 


195 Main Street East 


Men’s High-Grade Suits 
and Overcoats 

Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
Furnishings. 

Boys’, Girls’ and Infants’ 

Shoes 
Men’s Shoes, Hats, Furnishings 
and Sporting Wear 


McFarlin Clothing Co. 


W. P. BARKOWS, President 


ALEXANDRA 
355 East Avenue 


A Restaurant Unique in the 
Quiet Beauty of Its 
Arrangement and Design 
Delightfully different surroundings 


Delectable Food 
Excellent Service 


One Visit Will Convince You! 


Laincheon, 11:30 to 2:30, $1.00 
Dinner, 5:30 to 8, $1.50 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes 


UNUSUAL—DIFFERENT 


THE MOTTO SHOP:s | 
141 Cedar Street. Rector 3719 


INSURANCE 


LEWIS WYNICK 
Room 8098 220 Broadway Cortland 6030 | 


Personal Attention 


BROOKLYN o 
Foeal Cleaners & Dyers 


We Clean, Press, Dye, Alter 
and Repair Everything 


621 Nostrand Ave. Lafayette 6929 


BRONXVILLE 


‘FUEL COMPANY 
Quality Coal 


Tuckahoe, N. Y. Tels. 1473-8 


— 


Studio Arcade 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
2548 + asta Ave., 

. pear “—— Rd. 


CANDIES OF QUALITY | 


We rll = Express Appreciation for the 
Patro of Our Broaxville Friends 


ENGLISH & LEGGAT 


Carpenters and Pesitece 
464 Highiand Rag Tel — 7058 


Mt. Vernon, N. 


— 


THE STERLING 


MILLINERY SHOP 


7% South Thir€ Ave., Near E. 2nd &t. 
Tel. @akwood 9208 


PHILLIP MILLER 


408 WARWICK AVENUE 


TAXI SERVICE 


Tel. OA. $175 


ALFRED SORRENTINO & SON 


Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware 
Watch and Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 


_ Proctor Bldg. Tel. Hi. 3759 


M. LOUISE CHRISTOPHER 
DRESSMAKER 


27 Grant Street Sherwood Park 
Tel. Hillcrest 1517-W 


W. M. KIAR 
Painter and Decorator 


Phone Fairbarfks 3140 


WESTCHESTER 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


ERNEST BALZANO, Prop. 
8 East Third St. Tel. Oa. 9013 


“WARREN'S 


PICTURE FRAMING 
Giftse—Greeting Cards 


79 So. Third Ave. Tel. Oak $271 
—— 


—— 


“The Best of Everything 


to Build Your Home 
and Keep It Warm” 


NEW ROCHELLE 
COAL & LUMBER TO. 


“Founded on Integrity” 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Homes Business Property 


Frederic M. Bidstrup 
REALTOR 


Real Estate 
Insurance—Mortgage Leans 


490-2 Main. Street Phone 3071 
Investment Property Acreage 


Associated with ALICE LOUISE 


MISS ANN 


Distinctive Millinery 
606 Main Street Tel. N. R. 6777 


ALICE LOUISE 
SS mported Models 


Exclusive Domestic Dresses | 
for the discriminating women 
606 Main Street Tel. 6777 


MAHLSTEDT’S 


GUARANTEED 
Building Materials and Coal 


mebipesete yy Memepzee 
STAR nipnoveD 


M Meademoteclie 
N. R. 6612 


‘Good Things at 
THE PONDFIELD SHOP 
Books—Stationery—T oys—Gifts 
16 Pondfield Road Tel. Bronx 2221 


M. KALISH: 


Tailor @ Valet 
Cleaners and Dyers 
Phone Bronxville 3338 Hotel Gramatan Arcade 
ERNESTINE HOUSEL’S 
SPECIALTY SHOP 
77 Pondfield Road 
Individuality in Dress at Maderate Prices 


—_—_——- 


PELHAM 


THe Betty 1 Had Sab 


SMART tht 
145 Fifth Avenue 


You may have your Permanent Wave 
in Pelham thie year. 


Expert Workmanship Reasonable Prices 
THE VANITY SHOP 
Brook Building _ Tel Pelham $201 


ROCHESTER 
I Analyze 
UR 
INSURANCE 


NEEDS? 
WELLINGTON POTTER ° 


Stone 1651 ' §39 Granite Building 


CORDRAY 
Custom Made Frocks 


NEW YORK—PARIS 
DOROTHY WOLFF 


208 Alexander Street Chase 4589 


Fashion Park and Stein-Bloch Clothes. 
French, Shriner & Urner Shoes. 
Stetson and Dunlap Hats. 
Manhattan Shirts. « 


UNION CLOTH NG Co. 


115-117 EAST MAIN 
BETWEEN SOUTH AND WATER 


New Wall Papers 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Duffy Powers Co. 


F. L. Williams, Manager 
43 East Avenue Stone 5296 


weer 


Ma 
Y 


Insure in SURE Insurance 


BRADLEY A. COOK, Inc. 
af eee ars: 


Interior Decorators, ce ON Painters 
Wall Paper 


Tel. St. 7076 924 Chestnut Street 


Temple Barber Shop 


406 Temple Buliding 
Corner Franklin and North Sts. 


FRED FRANK JACOB SCHULZ 


for Men 


Are exclusive unth us in 
Rochester 


The Shoes with the 
nation Last 


Oxfords $10 
High Shoes $11 


Second Floor 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR 


ce ee eee - 


Combi- 


George Dicitich Co., 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE 


FOR EVERY NEED 


$34-538 GRANITE BUILDING 
* ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Teléphone Btone 5897 and 1654 


E.S. BOHACHEK Inc. 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance 
in DIVIDEND Paying Companies 


CADILLAC BUILDING 
171 COURT STREET 


wemenecTADY 


SCHENECTADY 


(Continued ) 


SCOTIA 


Delicious Sodas and Ice Cream 
Home-Made Candies 
439 State Street 


C. F. Williams & Co. 
Gas, Oil and Fuel Oil 


Seven conveniently located stations in 
Sclren y and Scotia. 


MAIN STATION 
146 Erie Boulevard 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Walk-Over 
Shoes 


407 State Street 


. 


SCHAFFER STORES 
COMPANY, Inc. 
The largest chain Meat and Grocery 
Organization in this territory 
Quality Food Stores 


lity, Value 


Qua 154 Jay Street 
with Superior Service Tel. 7850 


Greater Barney's 
Men's Shop 


Hosiery, Underwear, Neckwear, 

Shirts, Collars, Shoes, Sweaters, 

Umbrellas, Hats, Caps, Gloves, 
Night Robes. 


Satisfying Thousands 


The basis on which the Capitol Trust 
Company Invites your business is that 
,of mutual helpfulness. 

“Capitol” service is neiptes gee 
to a new appreciation of banking 
a new realiset ion of how S@actively” their 
banking needs can be fulfilled. 


Remember the Name 
“CAPITOL TRUST” 


CAPITOL TRUST CO. 


Wall and State Sts., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Fownes 
Glowes 


Stetson 


Hats 
Sam -— Sam Jr. 


ASHLEYS’ 


SCHENECTADY CLOTHING CO 
313-315 State Nearthe Depot 


* KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES 


SCHENECTADY 
Insuring Agency, Inc. 


General Insurance 


State Street Tel. 10260 
ee CRAGGS, President 


RINDFLEISCH 
CLEANER and DYER 
116 Jay St. Phone 3486 
HOLTZMANN’S 
Quality Clothes 


Since 1871 


268 


369 State St. Phone 3486 


CRAIG & CO., Inc. 


HARDWARE—PAINTS 
GARDEN TOOLS 
118 Erie Boulevard 


Ye Copper Kettle Candies 


Made by CORA I. HARRADEN 
in her own HOME 
Store at 140 Jay St. 


SCHOPMEIER & ENGER 
“COAL 


402 Smith Street, Corner Broadway 
Telephone 8024 


RAPP'S 
SANI-CLEANSING 


Is Dry Cleaning at Its Best 
58 Clinton Ave. N. 
398 South Avenue 


The PINE TREES 


Serve ONLY THE BEST things to eat. 
Everything is delicious. 


Luncheon and Dinner at 140 East Ave. 


Breakfast, Lunch and Supper at 
291 1 East Ave. 


WONDERFUL WAFFLES! 
“The House of Perfect Diamonds” 


ESTABLISHED 1834 


, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


850 Main Street East, cor. 
Taylor Building 
Rochester, New York 

_ NOW IN STOCK 
New Full Fashioned 
HUMMING-BIRD 
SILK HOSIERY 


For those women always looking for 
something a little better 


McCURDY ee CO. 


ME Clg 


Sporting Goods 
Golf—Baseball—T ennis 


Special Discount to Schools and Teams 
““Name your game end we equip you fer it?’ 


Gould, Lee & Webster 


Now at 
THEIR NEW STORE 


47 East Avenue 
Shoes for the Family 


Stillson 


(A 
Ave. 


Walk-Over 
Shoes 
324 East Main St. 


Edith Ellis Sweet Shop 
Tample Theatre Bidg.. Rochester. N. Y. 


CANDY—SODA—LUNCHES 
Specializing in Salted Nuts 


FLOWERS 


for Weddi Bigg wo no oy and 
All O ions 


ROCHESTER FLORAL CO — 


FRANKLIN _STREET 


CHOICE MEATS — 


Poultry and Fish 


ERNST, 662 Monroe Ave. 
Stone 3016 or 3017 


Ae Laundry 
290 Jefferson Avenue 


J. P. 


Plain Sewing, Hemming 
and Mending 
MRS. MAY LOOMIS 
Glenwood 5275-M 
Harris Cuevrotet Corp’N 
Cheorelst Passenger Cars and Trucks 


THE CORNUCOPIA, Ine. 
Broad Street, corner Fitzhugh 
Luncheon and Dinner 
Special Dinner $1.00 


The SENECA FLORIST 


Picture Framing—Writing Papers 
Office Equipment and Greeting ag at the 
City’s Greeting Card Ce 
JOHNSON’S GIFT § OP 
One Six Seven Jay Street 
(Next to Mohican Market) 


DEVENPECK COAL Co. 


Lackawanna Coal 
2 Van Guysling Avenue Phone 3400 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY 


6 Jay Street 
Jus. Call 337 


EDWIN C. VEDDER > 
Special Showing of 


Coatings and Linings 


for Winter Wear 
118 Broadway 


Tires, Firestone and Oldfield 
Balloon and High Pressure 


THE QUALITY TIRE SHOP 
E. U. TROUT 
Rear Redmonds Gas Station Phone 7111 


THE WALLACE CO. 
Always Reliable 


Everything for -ersonal 
for the home. 


417 STATE ST. Phone 2700 


WALSH’S BARBER and 
BEAUTY SHOP 


Bobbing. Shingling. Marcelling, Sham- 
pocrns. Nestle's Circuline ermanent 

aving. “—— and old Style Razors 
445 State Street 


Resharpened. 
Phone 10482 
Elécttik-Maitd™ 
Bake Stop” 


_ 201 STATE STREET =. 7099 


ee ne ee ee 


THE PLAZA LUNCH 
GOOD THINGS TO EAT 
814 STATE STREET 
Next door to Schenectady Trust 


Van Voast & Leonard 
INSURANCE 


154 BARRETT ST. 


WEDGEWAY BARBER SHOP 
Expert Marcelling 
Ladies’ Department 


JOE CUPO, Proprietor 
Proctor's Arcade 


wear and 


“A Bite to Eat and Something Sweet’ 
CREGAN’S 
SODA—TEA ee CAND 

SCHENEC ge AD ‘ 
GLENS LLS, N. ! 
AMSTERDAM, ae - 
RAINCOATS 
for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


ARNG RUBBER CO. 
_ 254 STATE 8T. Phone 6170 


DeWIT1I’°S LUNCH 
HOWENSTEIN & VAN PATTEN 
Food oe ae the 
HOME F VOR 
118 Jay yee 


WALTER S. Woop COAL Co. 
Coal and Wood 


Room 401, Lorraine Block Phone 2693 


FROST & REYNOLDS 
BETTER PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 
430 Smith Street Phone 7471 


SAFETY FIRST AGENCY, Inc. 


Insurance—Real Estate 
Ellsworth H. Cohen, President 
Frank A. Koons, Treasurer 


190 WALL 8T. Phone 280 
Fine LiINENS—EMBROIDERIES - 
Designing and Stampiiy Gift Ware 

YE VANITIE TREASURE SHOPPE 


N. Y. C. Arcade 
A distinctive place to shop 


STERLING ART-SHOP 
WM. A. CARY, Proprietor 


Wallpaper Gifts 
212 STATE ST. Phone 410-W 


Is FOR 


NEW YORE 


Ten a Hotel. State &t.; 
aulson & Co., State St. and Broad- 


i ae Tt 
J. © 
a 
Ardsies cL sitvison—Fred W. Kavekes News | 
Stand, \N i. cC. HK. K. Station. 
Auburn—Koon Bros., 124 Genesee St.; Olin- 
ton B. Ferguson, 24 State St 
Bayside, L. 1.-——J. B. Adeistein; 
Bingbamton--Security Mutual 
Stand, Court House 8q. 
Bronrvilie-—Union News Co. 
Brooklyn—St. sonny Hotel and stand ea 
Henry St. betw neapple and Urange St. 
Buffalo—Union News Co., New York Central 
8 : eas Hote uare; 
Clinton 


Bidg. News 


Hotel Lenox, * 140 North St.; F. renzo. 
Main and Perry Sts.; L. Ranallo, Main and 
Excha e Sta.; Joe Mullin, Main and Swain 
8 Tomasula, Main and South Division 
Sts. Geo. Hubbard, Main and Olinton Sts.; 
Thos. McCarthy, Main and Court Sts.; Leo 
Riforgieto, Main and Court Sts. ; pally Tere- 
al, - ale eee Genesee Sts.; P. — 
es 


"Later 
ae tte 


J. 8, Constantine. cor,*Weat Utica 

Union meee Stand. D. 

; ©. L. Pest, 62 Grant St.: 
Bdmond. ’08 Btw ‘Bt. 


L. & W. 
D, N. 


College Point, L. I.—Morris Kellerman. 


Dobbs Perry—lIsrael Bros.. 77 Main St. 
Douglaston, L. 1.—S. Green. 
Elmira—Rathbun Mouse 
Far vg rie L. 1.—M. Maivin, Mott Ave.; 
island News Co 
H, Gelbaum. “Bay Side—irving Wolf, 
agg 4 Bg L. Rosenblum; Long Island News 
° 
ee ton Empire State Railway Co., south 
Garden City—Day's News Stand, 89 Franklin 
Goody Shop, Nassau ive. 


Swear's vw Room. in and 
_ 
aj -—~Boshnackh & Berliner. 

h— R. Da 
son—Union News Stand, WN, 
R. R. Station. 

lL.—Louis Menfrtens, 157 Beary | 
Morris Cohen, 206 Front St.: Cohen 
Fuchs, 3 Main &t. 

—C€C. T. Houck, 164 Main St. 
phos —-Retlog & Son. 


rod sop 
‘It East 


he more Book Shop. 2827 pinawane | 

4 ton—-Kirkland Hotel Newa Stand, 2 Main | 
Oca erttgo a Stand. N f.. 

tle Nec ay Lo Levitt. Broadway. 


Fleewers for All Occasions 


“Red Seal” guaranteed used cars. 
OS Pigments: Ave. Ht. momenyen, 


HOTEL SENECA ARCADE -° 
Phone Stone 2670 


ea] & Master: Gus 


— Stand, N. -¥ a. 
naroneck Union Kews , 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTOR 


A. .Gelbaum. | 


and Main | 


| 
100 Kast State St.; 
St 


eS ©. 


Denecke. 


SALE IN 


, Manhasset, L. I.—B. Gibson. 

| Mount Pe a New York, New Haven 

- Hartford K. K. at Main Station, eutrance 

t rd Ave. to Main Station; Columbus Ave, 
Shasien: Pelham Station: New York, Weset- 
| chester & Boston Hailroad at the East Third 
} Street Station. 

| Murray Hill. L. 1.—Murray Hill se = 


| Newburgh— Hudson ae | News Co., er 
St.; Plaza Hotel, Broadway ; Painting pater 


New Rethetinsdiien News Stand, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. kh. Station 

New York City—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor is for sale at all the leading news 
stands along the Interborough Subway and 
Elevated nes, and at about 200 other 
news stands in New York City. 

Jueida—Walbraith Bros. 

Patchogue, L. 1.—W. A. 
Store, 10 So, Ocean Ave 
Velham—U nion News Co. 

Plandome, L. 1.—L. Parr 

Pleasantville—Oxman « "Weinstock. 

Port Chester—Union News Stand, New Haven 
a Station; Rudy’s Store, 140% Irving 


Port W ashington, L. 


eases Stationery 


1.—M. Kaplan; BK. Horo- 


| neva L. l.—M. Dines, Jerico Road. 
| Roosevelt—Samue) Nathan. 
| Rochester— Union News Co., 
tral Station; J. 
and ‘Franklin St.; 


New York Cen- 
Syracusa, Main St., Gast, 
4. Syracusu, Main * 

; J. Syracusa. Main 8t., 
otei Seneca, Clin- 

| : - Sehwartz, Main St... 
. South: a Rickles, 

. East, and Clinten Ave.. South 

| . Conti, Main St., Kast and Clinton Ave., 
| North: Prank Andino. Main St.. Bast. and 
| South Ave.; Lehigh Valley KR K News 
Stand Court St.; HKochester & Eastern Elec- 
} 


tric Station. Court and Exchange Ste : Hotel 
Mal St. West; Vuwers Hotel, 

> Ww L. B. Laza zarus, towers 

Arcade, Main West; M. Blair. Main St., 


West, and te Bt.: Van Barnes in St., 
East, and State St. : . _ cis Main St., 
West, and — alenitz, Main 
St.. Bast. and sheune oy Lipsky 
State St.: Jack Wishman, Court st. aad 
Clinton Ave South: Hote) Richford, Chest- 
nut and Elm &ts.: H ari, Fine Arts 
News. Stand. New York Centra) 


Rocka way—Hockaway News Co.. Main St 
. Roslyn - hts—J. K. Rosenberg. Railroad 
. Ave.; . Crawford. 


| nye Caton News Stand, New Haven Hall 
Station: King & Goldenberg. Purchase 


Union 
t 


Plumbing—H eating—Roofin 
Seasbeters and Radio ‘ fn d 
11 mA 


47 Mohawk Ave.. 
Phone 7, 
HIGGINS & GILGORE 
Hardware, Plumbing, Heating 


Tinsmithing. Paints and Varnishes 
59 Mohawk Avenue Phone 5629 


Py eous 


SYRACUSE 
Off James Street 


A brand new colonial on’ paved street, vesti- 
oy entrance, fireplace, built-in book cases, 
-— oe. very complete kitchen, 8 bedrooms 

th; garage; 500.00. 


—_ 


REALTORS 


WERNER F. BULTMAN 
FLORIST 


211 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
When you think of Rowers, think of Buliman 


Sunflower Restaurant 


CLOSED SUNDAYS 
264 E, Onondaga Street 
Near Court House Circle 


Dunham & Holmes rf 


MILLINERY—HOS 
TO 


447 8S. Salina Street 


ARTHUR H. HINES 


General Insurance 
Automobile Liability, Property Damage, 
Fire, eft, etc. 
Phone 2-1018 
Cc. S. Bank Bidg. 


1031 O. 
—- 


TROY 


SCHMIDT & KOERNER Co. 


RUGS 
FURNITURE 
LAMPS 


331-333 River Street 


“The Old Reliable Hewee” 


Broughton Fur Co. 


FURS ano CLOTH COATS 


303-205Riven Sr Troy, N.Y 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 


ADELS 


364 BROADWAY TROY, N. Y. 
PEGGY HOYT CALL& 


MISS HELEN ASH 


Individual Millinery 
at Moderate Prices 

$1 Fourth Street Opposite Proctors 
TROY, NEW YORK 


THE 


Muhlfelder Co., Inc. 


20 Third Street 
“Troy's Finest Woman's Shop” 


New and Correct Millinery, Wearing 
Apparel, Accessories for present 
and later wear. 


The 
Drummond Grocery 


“The Store of 
Quality and Service” 


113 Fourth Phone Troy 1359 


rome ot CLIMAX 


Ready Mixed Paint 
Castle Floor Finish 


ANSON R. THOMPSON 


397 River Street 


Syrup Cup and Tray 
Silverplated, for the autumn 
breakfast table. 


$5.00 
Special 
SIM & CO. 


JEWELERS 
Troy, N, Y. 


OCKER'’S 


Walk-Over 
Boot Shop 


40 Third Street 
Troy. N. Y. 


Electrical 
Household Appliances 


DE VOE 


Electrical Company 
52 FOURTH STREET 


“Dedicated te Better Homes” 


UNION FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
267-273 River Street 
Complete Home Furnishers 
RADIOS—VICTROLAS 


VASA’S GLOVES 


Kid—Fabric—Silk 
Kayser’s Slipper-Hee!l Silk Hose. special $1.65 
452 Broadway 


Schenectady—Hote) Van€urler News cet, 
Bldg. ; A. BH. Malley, 478 Monroe Ave.: 
“h ' News Room. 514 State st | 

. B. Cor, 160th St. and Jamaica | 

N. W. Cor. 168th St. and Jamaies | 


Main 
“ ‘Aiba -. i. SO Mogul. Central Ave. 
™ N. The Onon. 


—Centra! gual 
aga’ Hotei : ‘Hote! Syracuse 
aie ~Union News Stand, ms. ©. BB. 


Stat 
—E. J. fatlig. Si Third S¢.: M. A, 
i "Blooméeta roadway: Hotei Troy News 


PE crea 
ca—Alotes Utica; Hotel Mortis ; “Prank 
7 Riley News Stand Custee Square; Onion 
we Stand. Union Station 
I a hie, 172 RoeRa- 
quire 
ite Pini Miofaky ttrea., on Be ny St.; 
wes. oa ere. 2s Ma 


N. a ‘Menor Bente 84.; 


Walter = Harding. 


- ‘THE GOODIE SHOPPE _ 


TEA ROOM 


Blue Plate Luncheons, 
Home Coo 


46 Fourth Street 


40c and 50c 


king 
Near Post Office 


G. E. VAN VORST CO., INC. 


QUACKENBUSH & Co. 
Incorporated 
TROY 


Individual 
Ww inter Coats ° 
78.00 and 95.00 


SMART FABRICS, 
FURS, COLORS 


J. B. WELLS & SON CO. 


Utica’s Oldest Department Store 


“A Word to the Wise” 
Buy Your 


COAL 
Supply Now . 


Anprews-Jostin Coat Co., Inc. 
Phone 601-J Waterviiet, N. Y. 


HUFF UMBRELLA STORE 


Umbrellas repaired, recovered and 
¢ te order. 
361 BROADWAY 
Field Glasses, Binoculars, Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Magnifying Glasses 


CHARLES H. LIMERICK 


286 River Street 


UTICA 


4 Reed Service Fashion Expert 
from New York 


Is in Our Store 
For a Limited: Time Only 


Select your materials here and what- 
ever design you choose will be carried 
out by the Reed cutting and fitting ex- 
pert. All seams are pinned, leaving only 
the actual sewing to be done at home, 


The fee is only $3 


John A. Roberts & Co. 


“Utica'’s Greatest Store” 
Sessions Millinery 


Combines Sythe and Quality with 
conomy 


Wholesale as Weill as Retail 


F. W. SESSIONS 
MILLINERY CO. 


20-24 Devereux St., Utica, N. Y. 


CHARLES F. BAKER & CO. 
FLORISTS 


SEASONABLE FLOWERS 


Established 45 years 
809 Cornelia St. Phones 1321-1323 


EVANS & SONS Inc. 


Genuine Orange Blossom 
Wedding Rings 
Gruen Watches 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
234 Genesee Street Utica, N. Y. 
Phone 4571 Established 1873 


FUR GOATS 


Very moderately priced and 


guaranteed satisfactory 


ERNEST SHERMAN & CO. 


Genesee at Hopper, Utica 


REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


HUGH R JONES 


MPANY 
COMPANY 
Jones Building Phone 1649 
Our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue Now Ready— 


Send for Yours 
HENRY MARTIN CO. 


: Furriers Since 1857 
MARTIN BUILDING, UTICA, 


Antilever 
Shoe “4 


THE CANTILEVER SHOE SHOP 
Cor. Blandina and Union Sts., Utica, N. Y. 


‘'QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 


The reasons for our hundreds of 
satisfied customers. 


PLANTERS GROCERY CO. 
Pearl and Washington Sts. Phone 525°526 
Real Estate Ineurance 


EDWIN T. ELLEN 


REALTOR 
Successor to G. H. SPITZLI 


Phone 1790 or 7115M 
41 Clarendon Bldg. 219 Genesee Bt. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
and LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Platers [efinisher= Repairmen 


UTICA BRASS WORKS 


10-12 Liberty Street. Utica, N. Y. 


R. C. SHACKELTON 
Rug and Drapery Shop 
248 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Telephone 3921 


MURRAY L. COOPER > 


Drive-In Service Station 


SOCONY 
Motor Gascline—Oil—Greases 
Corner South S*. and Seymour Ave. 


CORSETS--SILK HOSIERY 
Knit. Cotton and Silkk Underwear 


MARY A. KELLY 


Fulton ani Fourth Streets 
Upstairs Weed Building 


en ee ee . 


Lavender’s Book Store 
Stationery. 
School Su 


WALTER S. PURVIS 
Stationer PRINTER Binder 


84 Genesee Street Tel. Otien 462 


ACKERKNECHT’S MARKET 


Prime Meats and ae of 
Meat Products « 


Books. church and 
pplies 


263 River Street Phone Troy 3068 %08 Charlotte Street . Prone 2871-2078 38 LAWRENCE &f. 


Silver Anniversary 


SALE 
USED CARS 


Utica Motor Car Company 


Chancellor Park Utica, New York 
Telephone 7011 


“Safest Used Car Market in the State” 


Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company 


Offers 
Complete Financial Service 
4% Interest Paid Accounts — 
Genesee and Lafayette Streets 


East Side Branch 
Bleecker and Albany Streets 
Utica, N. ¥ 


Our 21 Years’ Heating Experience 
Assures Your Satisfaction . 
Ask Us for a Demonstration of 


OIL-O-MATIC 


The Perfected Oil Burner 
A. Dz ROSA & COMPANY 
Heating Engineers and Contractors 


707 Bleecker Street Phone 3034 
UTICA, N. Y. 


- 


The Fashion Center of Utica 


D. PRICE & CO. 
NEW FALL FROCKS 


Remarkable values and com- 
plete assortments in frocks ef 


style and quality. 
Genesee aT Duverzux 


STEIN-BLOCH 


Smart Clothes 
For Men 


Fashionable Haberdashery 


WILLARD & MCNALLY 
123 Genesee Street Utica 4787 


MILLINERY 


Featuring Trimmed Hats 


at Reasonable prices 
RB. H. CANFIELD, 188 Genesee Street 


YONKERS 


E. H. TIMM 


23 North Broadway 


Women’s Wear Shop 


GOWNS HOSIERY 
HATS GLOVES 
LINGERIE NOVELTIES 


When in Yonkers 
Dine at 


The Park Hill Gardens 
Dining Room 


270 South Broadway 


Special Week Day Luncheon... .8 
Special Week Day Dinner..... 1.00 
Special Sunday Dinner......... LL 


Also & ia Carte 
Harper Method Shop 


SHAMPOOING 
W AVING—MANICURING 


BEATRICE M. COX 


15 North Broadway Tel. 9799 
(Over Blackburn's Drug Store) _ 


Our Fall and Winter Line of 
MEN’S WEAR 


Deserves Your Attention 
Our Héavyweight Underwear Will 
Please You 
R. C; RICE men’s sHop 
498 S. Bway Open Evenings 
Brushed Wool Four-Piece Sweater Sets 
fer 1 te # Years. From $4.95 to $6.69 


Wine solvation, of Jesuey, pasty Cranes 
in all leading shad 


RENE ROSE rn Broadway SHOP 


=" HOOVER sunvicn CO. 


443 South Broadway 
OO Ee SWBASY". WASHERS 


The HOLLYwoop FLORIST 
Flowers for all cccasions 
A. N. MASSAGS.. Prop. 

36 So. Bway. Tel. 5406 


NEW CROWN MARKET 


S. KERN, Prop. 


PHONE 2648 
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EDITORIALS 


It may be taken for granted that the attitude 
of President Coolidge toward the plan proposed 
; by European financiers 
and approved by a num- 
ber of America’s influ- 
ential financiers, by 
which it is hoped the in- 
° : dustrial rehabilitation of 
| Sarat Policy || wurope may be accom- 

_j) plished, reflects that 
policy long adhered to 
by the United States, based upon the theory that 
the standards of living which have been real- 
ized can only be maintained by a protective 
tariff. Upon the straightforward proposal that 
customs and tariff barriers which have been set 
up along the borders of European states since 
the war and which actually hinder and make 
practically impossible that interchange which 
seems necessary should be eliminated, even the 
most eloquent defender of the American policy 
would not for a moment take serious issue. 

But the plan as outlined, though proposed 
for the relief of European industries and trade, 
challenges the wisdom of the protective tariff 
policy without reservation or exception. It is, 
in fact, an emphatic defense of free trade, 
against which it is declared there should be no 
artificial barriers of any kind anywhere. None 
of the traditional enemies of the industrial 
policies so long championed by the political 
party of which President Coolidge is the present 
titular leader could ever have hoped, even in 
the heat of a national campaign a score of 
years ago, to indite a more concise and ringing 
arraignment. Here, in compact sentences form- 
ing a short paragraph, is a charge which re- 
quires a direct and categorical answer: 

There can be no recovery in Europe until politicians in 
all territories, old and new, realize that trade is not war 
but a process of exchange, that in time of peace our 
neighbors are our customers, and that their prosperity is 
a condition of our own well-being. If we check their 
. dealings, their power to pay their debt diminishes, and 
their power to purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted 
imports involve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. Dependent as we all are 
upon imports and exports, and upon the processes of in- 
ternational exchange, we cannot view without grave con- 
cern a policy which means the impoverishment of Europe. 

The President is quick to see in the espousal 
of this cause by American bankers and other 
financiers the assertion of self-interest, an inter- 
est which easily outweighs any consideration 
of past or present partisan loyalty. He is quoted 
as having observed that it is generally under- 
stood that “those who lend money internation- 
ally favor free trade,” just as “those who import 
goods favor their free entry.” But he insists 
that manufacturers and wage earners in Amer- 
ica demand the present measure of protection. 

It would seem that any comprehensive sur- 
vey and analysis of the situation as it concerns 
the American people as a whole must take into 
account the fact that the United States, as one 
result of the war, has become a creditor nation 
instead of a debtor nation. Therefore, it may be 
reasonable to inquire if by this change which 
has given it the control, at least for the time 
being, of the so-called surplus wealth of the 
world there has not come about at least a par- 
tial reversal of its traditional economic and 
industrial position. As to the imperative need 
of capital for the reconstruction and stabiliza- 
tion of basic European industries there is no 
doubt. Is it logical to say to those who, either 
as individuals or as agents for perhaps millions 
of thrifty American investors and depositors, 
advance money to meet these recognized needs, 
that they shall accept only gold in payment of 
principal and interest? It is hardly a sufficient 
or satisfying answer to this query to call atten- 
tion to the fact that these loans have 
been made with full knowledge of these restric- 
tions. But it is a.fact that cannot be ignored 
that if the world’s economic equilibrium is 
finally to be restored, still further and perhaps 
even greater shipments of gold or extensions 
of credit to Europe must be made. 

It is important to keep in mind the fact, how- 
ever, that the manifesto as it is framed is virtu- 
ally an ex parte plea in behalf of European 
countries and European industries. But even at 
that, at least two of the nations concerned have 
interposed, in the form of reservations, special 
pleas in their own behalf. Italy, for instance, 
indicates that while she would gladly accept the 
concessions proposed, she would prefer also to 
see, with the removal of tariff restrictions, a 
lightening of those restrictions, especially upon 
immigration, which she individually resents. 
France, conscious of her own need of currency 
stabilization, urges the granting of the conces- 
sions proposed in the hope that with the sta- 
bilization of industry throughout the world 
there will follow a leveling or more general 
stabilization of money values. 

Without condemning any policy which %n the 
past has, actually or theoretically; aided in 
making the United States one of the foremost 
industrial nations of the world, i, may be asked 
if it is not possible to maintain productive and 
commercial supremacy while yielding a more 
or less theoretical defensive positiow. Should 
national supremacy, industrially or commer- 
cially, be maintained at the expense of millions 
who are struggling against overwhelming odds 
to adjust themselves to conditions which they, 
as individuals, had no part in creating? 

It is an evasion of the main issue, it would 
seem, to charge that the plan of relief is inde- 
fensible because it is indorsed by financiers and 
importers. Rather is it to be regretted that, so 
far as America is concerned, the initiative was 
left to them. 
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3 The 
President’s 


It is sometimes said that, as the suffrage has 
been extended and representative institutions 
have become more gen- 
eral, the decorum of leg- 
islative assemblies has 
not improved. President 
Lowell, for example, 
writes in his work on 
“The Government of 
England” that “the last 
half century has been 
marked by an increase of disorderly scenes in 
the legislatures of many countries.”' Perhap 

real;*for only 


Decorum 
in 
Legislative 
Assemblies 


increase is more apparent than rea 
within the last half century have foreign coun- 


the . 


ent parliaments, and only within the last quar- 
ter of a century have headlines made unordinary 
synonymous with extraordinary. 

Simply to say that there has been an increase, 
however, is an incomplete statement of the prob- 
lem. Only within the last half century have Eu- 
ropean legislatures been open to representatives 
of Labor and Socialist parties. Only recently 
have the issues confronting parllaments shifted 
into the economic field. Extensions of the suf- 
frage have meant that all classes of the popula- 
tion have representation in the legislature. Lord 
Balfour once said that parliamentary govern- 
ment was so organized that there could be a con- 
tinuous quarrel.. With economic questions to the 
fore, this quarrel is bound to be more serious. 
With the coal miners, for example, having a con- 
siderable bloc of members in the House of Com- 
mons, it is not to be expected that the amenities 
will be as well preserved as when, in Disraeli’s 
phrase, the House of Commons was the best club 
in Europe—a club of English gentlemen of simi- 
lar tastes, habits, and stations in life. The pas- 
sage of the eight-hour bill last summer caused a 
tumult in the House of:Commons, and even in 
the House of Lords which, for the first time, wit- 
nessed indecorous scenes. But one should not 
pass judgment too hastily. The Labor Party is 
not the sole offender. Two members of Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet argued by throwing rather 
than simply quoting law books when the Irish 
question was before Parliament a few years ago. 

In the Prussian Diet, not long since, the ques- 
tion of what compensation shall be paid to the 
Hohenzollerns for the expropriation of their 
royal possessions caused eight hours of disorder. 
Such incidents, happily, are rare in parliamen- 
tary annals; they occur only when emotions are 
deeply stirred over some issue on which parties 
feel very strongly. Procedure in the American 
Congress is not normally what one would call 
quiet and businesslike; there are, that is to say, 
inattention, goings and comings, and a hum of 
conversation. But, on the other hand, it is rare 
indeed that failure to observe the amenities of 
congressional debate secures headlines in the 
newspapers. One reason, perhaps, is that, in 
recent years, Congress has not had to consider 
grave economic issues which cause men to feel 
deeply. The limited competence of the federal 
legislature, the general prosperity of the country, 
and the absence of representatives of parties 
desiring radical change—these factors have 
combined to postpone the time when congress- 
men may be tempted to argue by avoirdupois as 
well as by words. 


Norway has cheered the alcoholic drinkers of 
the world by going wet—or perhaps it were 
better to say wetter. 
The significance of the 
election by which this 
end was attained will 
be variously interpreted. 
Not long ago the Nation 
| prohibited the manufac- 
- ture and sale of liquors 
of more than 14 per 
cent alcoholic content. This was not satisfac- 
tory to that class which likes to describe itself 
as “moderates” or “friends of true temperance.” 
It did not permit the use of those “light wines” 
which in the United States are so frequently 
described as absolutely essential to the health 
and happiness of man. ‘It did, of course, legalize 
beer and ale, but apparently these are of no 
particular interest to the confirmed wet unless 
“light” wines are obtainable likewise. So Nor- 
way raised its alcoholic limit to 21 per cent. 

This concession, it seems, made no impres- 
sion upon the indomitable determination of the 
wets to have their way. Over here we are told 
that a slight increase in the alcoholic content 
of legalized beer, and the legalization of “light 
wines” is all that is asked. Grant this and the 
profitable profession of bootlegging will be 
abolished, home brew and moonshine stills will 
disappear. The advoé¢ates of modification would 
not restore the saloon. Oh no! Nothing so 
shocks the ex-brewers and former distillers who 
foment the crusade against the Prohibition Law 
as the suggestion that the saloon should return. 

Some device like the Quebec “tavern’”—so 
warmly upheld by Senator Wadsworth—where 
men and women may sit and drink beer to the 
extent of their capacity, is all that is asked. 
The word “tavern” is so much less vulgar than 
“saloon.” Sounds nice and Dickensy, but the 
thing itself by whatever name it may be called 
would smell as vile. - 

But none of the advantages promised to the 
United States in the évent of modification of 
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the Prohibition Law accrued to Norway. The 


bootleggers were active as of yore; the thirst 
painstakingly educated to enjoy 21 per cent of 
alcohol soon found that it lacked the historic 
“kick,” and nothing would serve save the aboli- 
tion of all prohibitory laws whatever. This has 
now been done. Exultant wets declare the Na- 
tion has been redeemed from “fanaticism.” The 
price-of this redemption is yet to be determined. 

The record is of interest to the United States 
as showing the hopelessness of half-way meas- 
ures in dealing with the evil of liquor. Between 
prohibition and the open saloon there is no 
abiding place which has yet been discovered 


that is satisfactory to either drys or wets. For- * 


tunately, the incorporation of prohibition in 
the Constitution of the United States compels 
that Nation to let well enough alone. 

The announced visit of President Coolidge in 
Kansas City, Mo., on Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 
will afford an opportu- 
nity for a frank declara- 
tion ef the Administra- 
tion’s policy in the 
matter of farm relief 
legislation. The journey 
going and returning will 
carry the Chief Execu- 
tive to the center of the 
corn belt and through sections of the country 
where the problem which he will no doubt dis- 
cuss is regarded as the paramount economic 
issue in the forthcoming national campaign. 

The date falls well after the pending con- 
gressional elections, and the result of these will 
be known before the President leaves Washing- 
ton. It may be assumed that what he will say in 


Mr. Coolidge. 
to Invade 
the West. 
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Kansas City, and the views which he will ex- 


press to an audience quite naturally in sym- 
pathy with the plan to induce governmental 


{ 
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price-fixing in an effort to stabilize the values 
of the chief farm crops, will not be greatly 
influenced by the results of the “off year” elec- 
tions. There are convincing indications that 
the President, while he is prepared to make 
concessions sufficient to insure the passage of 
an adequate relief measure at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, will advise practical adher- 
ence to the means outlined in the Fess bill, 
which met overwhelming opposition from the 
western delegations at the last session. 

New economic conditions, particularly in the 
cotton-growing states, emphasize the need of 
substantial relief there. The needs of the wheat 
and corn-growing states have long been recog- 
nized. But now, as heretofore, the form in 
which this relief is to be extended, rather than 
the amount of the fund appropriated, is the 
chief matter to be determined. Nothing has 
been said, so far as known, to indicate that the 
Administration has receded from its position 
in support of the co-operative marketing theory 
as opposed to the somewhat more radical ex- 
periment of arbitrary price-fixing. It is prob- 
able that it will be found that if the President 
while in the middle West holds out a new hope 
to those who are said to have felt aggrieved 
because of the failure of relief proposed along 
the line of the McNary-Haugen measure it will 
be by conceding the necessity of a more gen- 
erous appropriation designed to establish an 
effective system of co-operative marketing. 

We believe Mr. Coolidge is to be commended 
for his refusal to enter, either in the West or 
in the East, into the by-election campaigns. He 
has declined to make, even in those states and 
districts where his individual support seems to 
have been needed, any pre-election promises 
which he might find it difficult to fulfill. But 
more to the point, he has declined to recede 
from an economic position in respect to farm 
relief legislation which he assumed early in his 
administration and which he still maintains. 

The people among whom the President will 
go on his announced trip are perfectly familiar 
with the position which he has taken. He can 
point with complete confidence to the Adminis- 
tration’s record in establishing and enforcing 
substantial economies, in encouraging and 
stabilizing general prosperous conditions, and 
in yielding, wherever possible, to the expressed 
popular will. They realize, also, his wise deter- 
mination to refuse to interpret the demands of 
any section or bloc as an expression of the com- 
posite wishes of all those to whom he holds 
himself responsible. 


Each recurring spring sees expressed in the 
great American cities a demand for more neigh- 
borhood playgrounds for 
she. children of the ( . 
congested tenement dis- | The oe 

| : 
Children 


tricts, and various 
agencies renew their ac- 
in the Street 
ee oma 


tivities on behalf of ad- 
ditional space in which | 
the multitudes of little 
ones may play in safety. 
Societies are formed; plans are submitted to the 
municipal authorities; and the press joins in 
urging immediate action. Sometimes there are 
definite results, but too often the inertia of offi- 
cialdom, or the plea of insufficient funds, joined 
with protests against an addition to the city tax 
burden, leads to postponement, with the result 
that in no large city are there to be found suffi- 
cient playgrounds for those children whose 
only alternative is the public streets. 

With the coming of the motor vehicle in large 
numbers the relation of the child tothe street 
has been entirely changed, so that it is not sur- 
prising to find, as set forth in a recent bulletin 
of the New York City Club, that through the 
operation of these vehicles in residential dis- 
tricts the safety of children has been seriously 
endangered. The statement of facts showing 
these greatly increased hazards is an indictment 
of modern city conditions that cannot be per- 
mitted to exist in what are presumed to be 
civilized societies. 

Provision is found in all large cities for 
breathing spaces in the form of parks, some 
few of which may be located contiguous to the 
more densely populated areas, but as a rule 
these parks do not meet the demand for safety 
zones for children in the vicinity of their 
homes. When the park is at any considerable 
distance from the tenement districts the matter 
of street car fares is a serious item, and in very 
many cases there is no older person to take 
charge of the children and get them safely to 
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--and from the parks. 


Much ado is being made over the question of 
city planning, with a view to correcting the 
defects due to lack of foresight on the part of 
those who laid out what have become centers 
of dense populations. Better transit facilities; 
restrictions on high buildings; elimination of 
certain kinds of manufacturing industries; 
puble baths; abolition of unwholesome tene- 
ments, are among the desirable aims that are 
being studied and discussed. Of even greater 
importance is this question of municipal pro- 
vision of neighborhood playgrounds, and if in 
order to establish them a lot of old “taxpayer” 
rookeries must be torn down, so much the better. 
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Editorial Notes 


The heretofore humble “spud,” grown by the 
farmers of Idaho, must now be admitted to the 
circle of agricultural aristocrats. The eastern 
markets are at present receiving baking pota- 
toes from this State, each as large as a man’s 
two fists, packed in fancy boxes, instead of bar- 
rels or jute sacks. These retail at ten cents 
apiece and upward, and each separate tuber, 
scrubbed clean of its native dirt, is carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper! The Idaho potato, 
thus arrayed, commands a price as high as the 
Washington and Oregon apple. 
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The Cardinal News, student organ of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville (Ky.), which lays claim to 
being the pioneer municipal university in the 
United States, declares hazing to be as anti- 
quated as “fagging, that English system of 
schoolboy slavery.” If the Louisville students 
decide to abolish hazing, their university may 
claim another pioneering record. The infliction 
of physical discomfort by the strong upon the 
weak, the tyranny of a majority backed by 
force, has no place in democratic institutions. 


An Accounting | 


HAT a man’s calling, profession, or occupation is, m 
ro vee degree, responsible for superficial traits and 

characteristics, is an opinion held by many. Some- 
body once observed that joiners and cabinetmakers are 
usually good logicians because their craft demands exact- 
ness and mathematical certainty; it is their business to 
make joints dovetail, to find a tongue for every grovve, 
and completeness is achieved only when every part 1s 
properly assembled and perfectly matched. . 

There is, of course, another side which cannot be 
ignored, and which is one of the curious paradoxes of 
human experience: It is oftcn the shoemaker who is 
poorly shod, and the tailor who fails to mend a tear; the 
barber may go unshaven, and the accountant may not be 
able to balance his own checkbook. But it is not of para- 
doxes we would speak, but rather of those who do—uncon- 
sciously, no doubt—adopt toward things in general the 
same attitude or viewpoint that they adopt toward their 
occupation in particular. ; 

Jean Laurier was a French-Canadian accountant in 
Ottawa, Can. He was a silent man, and lived and walked 
alone. He was once described as a human adding machine, 
but this was not a just estimate. It does, however, convey 
the general impression that Jean made on those who 
worked with him. Jean saw in everything a debit or a 
credit to something or other. “On the one hand we 
have ... while on the other hand there is .. .” Such was 
Jean’s method when he took part in any discussion— 
which he rarely did. When Jean regarded you silently and 
solemnly—as he frequently would—you felt as if he were 
mentally analyzing you, separating the debits from the 
cfedits, and posting to the ledger accounts of human 
values those items which he considered assets and others 
which he would call liabilities. 
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Jean never took anything for granted, any more than 
he would express an opinion as to. how the profit and 
loss statement would come out, until the last entry had 
been made and a trial balance taken off. He doubted 
everything until he had proved for himself that such 
and such was so. 

When excitement ran high during a famous general 
election, Jean allowed himself to talk more than usual, 
but his contributions to the general argument were always 
along the same lines; each party was debited with actions 
and policies that he considered detrimental to the general 
welfare—especially to his own people and party—and 
credited with those enactments which they had been 
responsible for putting on the statute book, which he 
felt were for the good of Canada and the French-Canadian 
people. 

When the Dominion Government took over the Grand 
Trunk Railway, Jean came as near excitement as he 
probably was at any time in his career. For days he 
would come to the office, burdened with government re- 
ports showing operating costs, revenue, the value of 
rolling stock, freight rates, and many other matters of 
a complex nature. To him there was but one issue: if the 
Government didn’t show a profit on the operation of the 
road, then government ownership of railroads must be 
wrong and, in his view, it was bad business. 

Jean rode a bicycle to and from the office—such a thing 
was still possible in Ottawa, a few years ago. On days 
when the weather was too inclement to permit of this, 
Jean would often be offered a seat in someone’s car; if he 
accepted, it was with a stipulation that he sit in the 
middle of the back seat, and not in a corner. “I’d like to 
feel that I am properly balanced. That’s why I ride a 
bievele—I have one leg on each side of the machine.” 

We used to imagine that to wear one’s hat a trifle 
tilted to one side added somewhat to one’s personal smart- 
ness in appearance, but not so, Jean. He would give us 
a searching and reproving look, then slam on his own hat, 
tilted neither to the left hand nor to the right, but sitting 


firm and straight on his ‘head. These are matters that 
may have been mere coincidences, having no fre ) 
whatever to his profession and calling; but it is 

accumulation of den little things that fancy finds a 


however, that caused more | 
, and that was 


Like Mr. Micawber, Jean believed that wisdom lay 
in spending a little less than one receives; unlike Mr. 
Micawber, he practiced what he believed. In fact, he went 
further, for he operated financially on 4 budget plan, 
even to the appropriation of definite sums for newspa 
ice cream and cart fares. Each night the little 
book was carefully balanced, and each new day saw Jean 
with exactly the same amount of pocket money. 
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One evening as Jean was sauntering leisurely home, a 
little French-Canadian boy asked him to buy & paper. 
Something in the youngster’s face—perhaps it was a wist- 
ful yearning—touched Jean’s heart. He bought the en 
and then had a chat with the boy. The result of that 
talk was that he learned that there are children who have 
but scant opportunity to see the hills, discover wonders in 
the mountains, listen to the roar of cascades, or the music 
of swaying pines. . 

The next day Jean requested a day off, and the fol- 
lowing morning early, the silent accountant and the little 
lad were seated in a train which labored and fussed as 
it climbed up the Gatineau Valley. 

All that day the man and the boy wandered through 
the woods that skirted the noisy river. With laughter 
and* shouts they climbed the huge rocks that divided 
roaring cataracts; and watched, with bated breath, great 
logs lifted like corks amid the white swirling waters, and 
then hurled over the falls. A booming like distant thunder 
followed the mighty plunge and the ponderous logs were 
swiftly carried down the rushing rapids toward the more 
tranquil waters of the Ottawa River. 

Then they came upon a crew of lumberjacks rolling 
logs in midstream; a feat that entranced the boy so 
much that it was with difficulty Jean persuaded him to 
continue on their voyage of great discoveries. 

At evening they watclied from the top of a hill the sun 
as it dipped into its rosy bed. To the accompaniment of 
singing trees, the call of the cuckoo and the whippoorwill, 
they sauntered slowly in the dusk, back to little 
station, and then silent and happy, they returned to 
the “6 . ; 

That night as Jean was entering the day’s expenses 
into his little red book—the railway fares, the lunch at 
the little hotel, the candies, the funny magazine over 
which they had laughed so much as they sat by the river— 
he suddenly stopped short; his face became very serious, 
then slowly he turned back the pages, and as he did so 
the frown that furrowed his forehead 

For a long time Jean sat lost in t t. 
ripped the leaves of his book from ir 
slowly and methodically he tore them to pieces, and 
walking over to the heater which stood at the far corner 
of his room, he o 
into the fire box. Li 


there are some things so great that they are above any 
law of debits and credits. 
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The absence of the little red book attracted our atten- 
tion, and once we inquired concerning its fate. 
“It is gone; what matter? I don’t need it any more.” 
We felt that, in ridding himself of his little red book, 
Jean had increased his spiritual assets. A. J.P. 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Rome 


RoME 
AST year the Italian Prime Minister issued a proclama- 
tion ordering that October 12 should thereafter be 
observed throughout Italy as a national holiday. 
Although the number of national holidays in Italy is con- 
siderable and several new ones have been added lately to 
the list to commemorate the Fascist revolution, Columbus 
Day has already gained great popularity. The National 
Government, in strict accordance with its policy of empha- 
sizing the greatest national glories of Italy, is particularly 
anxious to stir patriotic feelings whenever that is possible, 
and it has found that it is on these occasions of public 
rejoicings that the best results can be obtained. This year 
commemorative ceremonies and parades were held in all 
the Italian towns, and particularly at Genoa, where a 
monument to the great navigator, Marco Polo, was un- 
veiled. Although Marco Polo was a Venetian by birth, he 
spent much of his time at Genoa, and there he wrote the 
book on his explorations. 
> » > 
George Bernard Shaw, whose plays are well known in 
this country, has spent several weeks in northern Italy 
taking a long holiday at Stresa, on the Lago Maggiore. A 
great number of Italian journalists have vainly tried to 
interview the famous playwright, but only one of them, 
Giulio Confalonieri, succeeded in having a talk with him. 
Undeterred by their failure, the other writers strove to 
obtain all the possible information they could get from the 
staff of the hotel where Mr. Shaw was staying, on the way 
in which Mr. Shaw was spending his holiday. Thus it was 
learned that Mr. Shaw generally spent the mornings 
motorboating in the beautiful lake; at meals both Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw were always seen reading, and one investigator 
even found out the titles of the books which were seen in 
Mr. Shaw’s hands. Giulio Confalonieri’s account of his talk 
with Mr. Shaw is extremely interesting. Isidore De Lara, 
the composer, was also present, and this perhaps explains 
why music was the main topic of the conversation. 
> > > | 
In opening the academic year of the University of 
Modena last November the “Rector Magnificus,” Professor 
Donati, gave a general account of the reconstructed history 
of that University, coming to the conclusion that Modena 
was already a flourishing center of law studies in 1200, and 
that therefore it occupied the third place in order of pre- 
cedence, coming immediately after Salerno and Bologna. 
Some years ago, indeed, a learned professor, Tommaso San- 
donnini, discovered in the municipal archives of Modena 
a precious fourteenth century codex; entitled “Liber refor- 
mationum comunis Mutine 1329,” which enabled him to 
give interesting information regarding the early years of 
the University of Modena, without, however, providing 
him the necessary data for determining the exact date of 
its foundation. In order to ascertain the approximate year 
in which this great institution was founded, the Italian His- 
torical Society requested one of its members, Professor Vi- 
cini, to make exhaustive researches on the subject. 
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Professor Vicini has now published an “Historical Out- 
line of the Ancient Study of Modena” containing the re- 
sults of his inquiries, and establishing the fact that Pillio, 
the famous teacher of jurisprudence, occupied the chair of 


law at Modena University in 1182, when Modena was: 


already renowned for the great number of students who 
flocked there from all parts of the world to study law. It 
has now been made compulsory by law for universities to 
use a seal of their own, but unfortunately Modena had lost 
all traces of its ancient seal. A new one has now been de- 
vised, which represents St. Geminianus, protector of the 
town, on horseback, in the act of blessing. In the back- 
ground is the municipal palace, and the whole is contained 


in a quadrilobate frame, while the exergue bears the in- ~ 


scription in Gothic characters: “Sigillum Universitatis Mu- 
tine.” Now that Modena has successfully brushed up its 
old family tree, it remains to be seen whether this will in- 
duce students to flock in greater numbers to the old uni- 
versity town. 
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The Italian Ministry of the Colonies has just published 
a report confirming the existence of great deposits of ferti- 
lizing phosphates in Cyrenaica. It was known that the 
whole northern sector of Africa, from Egypt to Morocco, 
was rich in phosphates deposits, but. the rumors that im- 
portant deposits existed in Cyrenaica had never been offi- 
cially confirmed. Some years ago the-director of one of 
the largest phosphate companies of Tunis was requested 
by the Itahan Government to explore Cyrenaica, and after 
an exhaustive examination he declared that the phosphates 
deposits in Cyrenaica were richer than those of Tunis. In 
the latter place France extracted every year nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons of phosphates, of which Italy imported nearly one- 
half for her own agriculture. The Italian colonial authori- 
ties are now giving every possible encouragement for the 
exploitation of the new fields, and it is anticipated that 
Italy will not only be able to provide phosphates, for her 
increased home consumption but will export a c@nsider- 


able quantity to foreign markets. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Brief communicationa are welcomed, but the editor muat remain sole 
judge of their suitability. and he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented. Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. ° 


“The Cost of Prohibition” 


To the Editor of Tae Curistian Scrence Monrror: 


After reading the editorial in the Monitor entitled, “The 
Cost of Prohibition” in which that cost is compared with 
cash returnssf asked myself the question, Why not com- 
pare the cost of the educational work in America or of 
the religious work of the Nafion’s various church denomi- 
nations or of its standing army and police fotce with their 
respective returns in cash. 

All business concerns spend enormous sums to advertise 
and sell their wares, and much of this does not show a 
direct cash return. Now it is just as fair to lead the 
general public to expect a direct cash return on ~prohi- 
bition enforcement as to expect to show it in any of the 
above-named expenditures by the national government. 

The pioneers of prohibition spent their money, efforts 
and time and suffered persecution for seventy-five years 
before prohibition became nationally effective, and 75 
per cent of the United States was dry by local option 
before the war, 

In your editorial you state that $11,000,000 was spent 
for enforcement in the last year. But this is only half 
the story. Indeed we believe that the public attention 
should at all times be directed toward the remarkable 
results which have been already attained. 

How could the wets of former times be tolerated’ on 
the highways of the country today or in our modern 
equipped stores? Similarly there has been a wonderful 
transformation in the home lives of many and in the 
conditions surrounding their children. 

The point I want to emphasize is that if we attempt 
to combat the propaganda of the wets with arguments 
that may be no stronger than theirs, such as figuring the 
money returns directly in cash, we are not fair to our- 
selves or to the prohibition reform. The strongest argu- 
ment in favor of prohibition is to be found in the “ble 
results of good—beyond money computation—for which 
this reform has already been sespennisle, B. F. M. 

Michigan City, Ind. | 


